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The  old  house  stood  quite  a  distance  back  from  the 
road  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  tall  elm  trees — a  huge, 
imposing  structure  with  its  windows  extending  the 
full  length  of  a  story  and  its  wide  veranda  sweeping 
around  the  irregular  exterior.  The  walls  had  evidently 
once  been  painted  a  light  grey,  but  were  now  stained 
with  soot  and  dirt.  The  faded  white  framework 
around  the  windows  only  served  to  add  to  the  general 
atmosphere  of  gloom  that  the  house  presented. 

Marie  walked  slowly  up  the  cinder  road  that  led  to 
its  front  door — “A  symbol  of  the  majesty,  the  silence, _ 
the  gloom,  of  the  unknown” — that  was  what  her  father 
had  said  concerning  their  house — “a  something  that 
will  always  exist  in  your  mind,  impressing  itself  upon 
your  thought  at  frequent  and  unexpected  intervals.” 
Her  father — what  a  strange  man  he  had  been — a  man 
of  stern  qualities  who  had  lived  his  entire  life  within 
this  house  and  had  never  set  his  foot  into  the  so-called 
“outer  world,”  yet  who  had  been  of  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence,  some  said,  in  the  shaping  of  the  thought  of 
centuries  to  come. 

Marie  wished  that  she  could  remember  more  about 
him.  She  had  left  home  at  twelve  for  boarding  school 
and  had  only  returned  for  one  short  visit  during  the 
intervening  time  up  to  her  present  twentieth  year. 
Even  then  the  fact  that  he  had  died  just  a  few  days 
before  and  she  felt  no  regret — except  perhaps  for  her 
mother — seemed  very  strange.  Ever  since  she  could 
remember,  she  had  been  taught  that  her  father  was  one 
of  a  long  lineage  of  brilliant  men  who  would  never  be 
forgotten — who  should  always  be  honored  and  revered. 
And  yet  she  felt  little  or  no  interest  in  him  or  in  his 
death. 

All  that  she  could  remember  of  her  mother  was  her 
passionate  devotion  to  this  great  man.  She  had  always 
kept  the  house  in  the  most  perfect  order  and  had  ad¬ 


ministered  to  his  every  need  swiftly,  efficiently.  Par¬ 
ticularly  she  had  always  appeared  to  love  to  arrange 
and  rearrange  his  personal  things — almost  as  though 
she  were  the  keeper  of  a  shrine  to  her  husband’s  great¬ 
ness.  Somehow,  though,  Marie  had  never  felt  any¬ 
thing  concerning  this  man  but  an  irrepressible  fear. 
Although  she  would  hardly  admit  it  to  herself,  she  was 
glad  she  had  not  had  to  come  back  to  this  house  until 
her  father  had  died. 

The  grey  structure  loomed  up  very  close  to  her  now. 
She  walked  up  the  steps  and  reached  out  for  the  bronze 
knocker.  In  spite  of  the  coldness  of  its  surface,  she 
took  a  firm  hold  on  it,  lifted  it,  and  let  it  clang  hollowly 
back  into  place. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  door  swung  back.  A  thin,  old 
woman  dressed  in  black  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the 
diagonal  line  of  the  opened  door. 

“Mother,”  Marie  said  softly  and  stepped  across  the 
threshold  to  kiss  her  on  the  cheek. 

Her  mother  stepped  back  a  little  and  said  very 
quickly,  “Hello,  Marie.”  She  continued  more  slowly, 
“I  am  glad  you  are  here.  It  will  make  me  feel  better. 
Do  come  in.” 

Marie  followed  her  as  she  turned  and  walked  stiffly 
toward  the  stairs.  “You  know  which  room  is  yours. 
I  will  go  put  your  supper  on  the  table.”  She  looked 
up  at  Marie  and  very  suddenly  smiled — almost  wist¬ 
fully  at  her.  Then  she  walked  on  down  the  hall. 

Marie  reached  out  and  turned  on  the  switch  next  to 
her  on  the  wall,  and  a  dim  light  revealed  the  worn, 
carpeted  stairs  that  led  upwards.  She  stood  very  still 
— listening  to  them  creak  one  by  one,  just  as  they  had 
always  done  for  her  even  when  no  one  was  walking 
on  them. 

Very  suddenly  she  put  down  her  suitcase  and  walked 
down  the  long  hall  in  the  direction  her  mother  had 


gone.  It  was  quite  dark  there  in  the  shadow  of  the 
stairs.  She  could  just  barely  see  the  heavy  oil  paintings 
that  lined  the  high  walls.  They  were  all  portraits — 
yes,  she  remembered  them  all — of  her  ancestors.  How 
strange  they  looked,  too,  with  only  the  dim  light  from 
above  cast  over  them;  and  then  farther  on  down  the 
hall,  with  the  dull  blackness  just  covering  their  faces 
and  then  reaching  on  up  to  fill  the  huge  space  between 
them  and  the  ceiling. 

She  felt  as  though  they  were  peering  through  the 
darkness  at  her  only.  Her  head  felt  heavy  and  as 
though  it  were  being  pressed  in  upon.  The  silence 
around  her  seemed  thick  with  some  powerful  drug. 

Before  she  knew  it,  she  was  fairly 
running  into  the  lighted  dining 
room.  She  stopped  as  she  crossed 
its  threshold — then  laughed  lightly 
at  herself.  There  was  her  supper 
laid  out  for  her  on  the  table — orange 
salad,  fried  potatoes,  and  steaming 
coffee.  She  started  to  sit  down,  then 
walked  over  to  the  kitchen  to  call 
for  her  mother.  When  no  one  an¬ 
swered,  she  sat  down  to  eat.  After 
all,  her  mother  had  probably  just 
gone  up  to  her  room  for  a  minute. 

When  she  had  finished  her  coffee,  however,  and  her 
mother  had  not  yet  returned,  she  ran  through  the  dark 
hall  and  called  up  the  stairs  for  her.  Hearing  no 
answer  again,  she  finally  walked  across  to  the  living 
room. 

There  was  her  mother  sitting  on  the  grey  divan — a 
small,  pathetic  figure.  She  was  running  one  finger  all 
along  the  worn,  upholstered  arm — a  gesture,  Marie 
remembered,  very  similar  to  a  habitual  one  of  her 
father’s.  Also  her  mother  had  her  book  open  in  her 
lap.  Her  lips  were  moving  noiselessly.  Her  eyes  had 
a  strange,  dazed  expression. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  Marie  began  to  feel 
that  somehow,  someway,  her  mother’s  mind  had  been 
affected  by  her  father’s  death.  She  walked  over  to  her 
and  said  quickly,  “Mother,  it  was  very  good.  You  just 
stay  here  and  read  while  I  do  the  dishes.  All  right?’’ 

Her  mother  looked  at  her.  Then  she  said  quietly, 
“I’m  afraid  I’ve  forgotten  who  you  are.  I  do  forget 
so  easily.  I  know  that  I’ve  seen  you  before.  My,  you 
look  like  Richard,  too.  Richard  was  a  very  great  man, 
wasn’t  he?” 

She  looked  down  at  her  book  and  drew  her  hand 
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across  its  smooth  page.  “I  am  re-reading  his  latest  book 
now,  ‘The  Disciple.’  It  is  very  good.” 

“Yes,  he  was  a  great  man.  And,  Mother,  I’m  your 
daughter,  Marie.” 

“O  yes,  Marie — sit  down,  won’t  you?  If  you’re 
Marie  I  think  you’re  just  the  right  one  for  me  to  con¬ 
fide  in.”  As  she  said  these  last  few  words,  Marie  no¬ 
ticed  that  very  suddenly  a  strange,  scared  look  had 
come  into  her  mother’s  eyes.  Mrs.  Bridgman,  her 
mother,  got  up  and  walked  to  the  door  to  the  hall 
and  to  Dr.  Bridgman’s  study  and  closed  them. 

She  came  back  to  the  divan  and  sat  down  very  close 
to  Marie.  Taking  hold  of  her  hand,  she  pressed  it 
very  tightly.  “I  must  tell  you  what 
I’ve  been  thinking  about  so  much 
since  Richard’s  death.  You  see,  I’ve 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  I  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  being  his  wife.  Now  I 
want  you  to  watch  me  and  see  if 
you  think  that  the  penance  I  am 
performing  for  my  shortcomings  is 
sufficient — .  No — no — don’t  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  must  tell  you  what  I’ve  been 
doing.  I  have  been  leaving  his  hat 
on  the  rack  in  the  hall  where  I  used 
to  make  him  go  every  morning  when 
he  wanted  to  go  for  a  walk.  I  have  been  keeping  the 
windows  closed,  too,  you  know.  O,  how  I  used  to 
open  them  wide  to  let  the  sunlight  and  air  in!— but 
you  know  he  never  liked  that— he  caught  cold  so 
easily.  Then  I  kept  all  of  his  personal  things  in  order 
as  I  never  used  to.  I  never  go  out  anymore,  either. 
You  remember  how  he  never  wanted  me  to  leave  the 
house.  These  things  are  only  a  few — a  very  few  of 
the  duties  I  am  performing.  I  wish  you  would  watch 
me  doing  them  all  and  tell  me,  will  you  ?” 

Marie  sat  very  still.  It  was  as  though  all  her  senses 
had  suddenly  become  deadened.  She  finally  tried  to 
say  something.  Suddenly  she  noticed  that  her  mother 
was  staring  past  her — a  look  of  stark  terror  in  her  eyes. 
Marie  turned  and  looked  at  the  closed  door. 

“Charles,”  her  mother  was  saying,  “How  dare  you 
come  here  like  this?  O,  no,  no — I — I  was  devoted  to 
him.  No — I  was  all  a  wife  could  be.  O,  Charles — .” 

Marie  turned  and  looked  at  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Bridgman  was  still  staring  at  the  door — her  lips  mov¬ 
ing  noiselessly. 

Then  suddenly  she  smiled  and  looked  at  Marie.  “He 
is  gone  now,”  she  said  more  quietly.  “You  remember 
Charles,  Richard’s  uncle,  don’t  you?  He  was  such  a 
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great  man.  But  he  was  always  so  cruel  towards  me. 
1  always  overlooked  his  objections  to  my  marrying 
Richard,  though.  I  will  forget  him  very  soon  now 
that  he  has  gone.  Yes,  1  will  forget  him — ." 

She  got  up  and  walked  toward  the  study  door.  “I 
have  some  duties  to  perform  now,"  she  said.  She 
turned  and  looked  back  at  Marie.  “I  do  not  want  you 
with  me,  though.  You  will  never  go  into  his  study. 
Onlv  I  go  into  his  study."  She  opened  the  door  and 
disappeared  into  the  room  beyond. 

Marie  felt  strangely  weak  and  helpless.  Her  mother. 
Yet  she  could  understand.  Her  mother  had  tried  so 
hard  to  be  accepted  into  the  family.  Marie  stared  at 
the  heavy,  motionless  dark  green  curtains,  the  dull 
grey  chairs  and  divan,  the  fireplace  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room  with  the  thin  logs  crossed  in  it.  All  the  time 
she  could  hear  her  mother  moving  around  in  the  study. 

Then  for  a  time,  there  was  no  sound  at  all.  Marie 
became  very  alarmed.  She  hurried  over  to  the  door, 
then  opened  it  slowly. 

When  she  could  see  into  the  room,  she  saw  her 
mother  was  standing  in  the  alcove  on  the  left  of  her 
husband's  desk.  She  was  fingering  a  set  of  chessmen 
placed  out  on  a  large  squared  table  top  and  had  begun 
speaking  softly  to  herself.  At  first  Marie  could  hardly 
hear  what  her  mother  was  saying.  It  was  something 
like — “Just  as  he  left  them  all— king  in  check  by  the 
bishop — and  if  the  opponent  moved  the  king  there, 
your  move  would  be  knight — if  then,  queen  out  of 
way  of  knight,  your  move  would  be  rook.  A  check¬ 
mate  in  two  moves — that  is  the  way  Richard  would 
have  done  it,  I’m  sure.  These  are  his  chessmen — I  will 
always  keep  them  this  way — he  left  his  things  in  my 
protection — yes,  that’s  it.  This  room  will  always  stay 
the  same — yes,  a  sanctuary  to  him — my  sanctuary — I, 
the  keeper  of  a  sanctuary.”  These  last  words  were 
much  more  audible  and  as  she  spoke  them,  she  raised 
her  head  high  and  gazed  out  of  the  window. 

Marie  never  did  know  whether  her  mother  saw  her 
face  at  the  open  window  reflected  in  the  windowpane; 
but  somehow  her  mother  must  have  suspected  that 
someone  was  in  the  room,  for  she  turned  around  and 
faced  Marie  with  her  arms  crossed  behind  her,  her 
finger-tips  touching  the  table  edge. 

“What  do  you  want?”  she  said  in  a  firm,  steady 
voice.  Before  Marie  could  answer  her,  she  continued, 
“Whoever  you  are,  you  are  not  to  come  in  here.”  As 
she  spoke  those  last  words,  she  began  moving  sidewise 
along  the  bookcase,  her  arms  still  behind  her  back. 


Marie  was  so  surprised  at  this  odd  movement  that  she 
stood  motionless,  staring  at  her  mother. 

Two  seconds  later,  Marie  saw  her  fling  open  the 
cabinet  door  at  the  end  of  the  bookcase  and  take  down 
a  small  pistol — all  with  her  hands  still  behind  her. 
Her  movements  were  so  perfectly  timed  that  Marie 
could  not  help  thinking  that  she  must  have  practiced 
it  often. 

“Now  you  will  not  come  in,”  she  said,  smiling 
firmly.  Marie  looked  at  the  gun  in  her  mother’s  hand 
and  started  to  speak. 

“No — no,”  she  cut  in,  “you  can  do  nothing  now 
except  one  thing — move  your  king — yes,  move  your 
king  one  space.”  Unconsciously,  Marie  moved  back 
one  step. 

“That’s  right,”  her  mother  said. 

“Mother,”  Marie  finally  spoke  quickly. 

“I  am  going  to  move  my  knight — another  gun  in 
this  other  hand  covering  the  queen  at  that  other  door.” 
Mrs.  Bridgman  pointed  to  the  door  at  the  other  end 
of  the  study.  “Move  your  queen.” 

“Mother,  please  stop — .” 

“That’s  right — and  now  I  will  move  the  rook.” 

“Mother,  Mother,  you  can’t — .”  Marie  started  to 
move  toward  her  mother  as  she  spoke. 

“Stay  where  you  are.  How  dare  you — 1  You  are 
cheating.  I — I — shall  have  to — .”  She  stopped  speak¬ 
ing — she  stared  at  Marie  strangely,  wildly.  “But  no, 
no — I — can’t.  O,  Richard,  Richard — I  must  prevent 
them.  Richard,  I  have  one  more  move — tell  me,  Rich¬ 
ard — it’ll  be  a  victory  for  you.” 

She  lifted  her  crazed  eyes  to  a  huge  painting  of 
Great  Uncle  George  hanging  on  the  wall.  “George — 
even  you — will  you  tell  me  what  to  do?” 

Marie  looked  at  the  picture — almost  expecting  it  to 
speak  in  her  excitement.  Then  she  looked  back  at 
her  mother,  who  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  breath¬ 
ing  hard  and  swiftly.  “I — I  can’t — O,  no — I'm  not 
worthy — .” 

Something  about  the  look  on  her  mother’s  face  made 
Marie  run  toward  her,  just  as  her  mother  turned  the 
gun  around  towards  herself,  set  it  off,  and  crumpled 
onto  the  table,  scattering  the  chessmen  off  onto  the 
floor.  Marie  leaned  over  to  touch  her.  Her  mother’s 
eyes  opened.  She  looked  up  at  Marie  and  said  quietly, 
“O,  Marie — you  must  take  care  of  his  things  now.  I 
never  was  equal  to 

the  task—.’’  by  Carol „ McClelland 


Pombproof 

(Archive  Prize  Story) 
Night  fell  and  the  city  street  was  black,  blacker  than 
usual  because  of  a  light  mist,  and  quiet,  except  for  the 
noises  of  civilization  in  the  distance.  Out  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  virgin  darkness,  footsteps  of  a  determined 
female’s  high  heels  were  approaching  along  the  side¬ 
walk.  At  first  they  frolicked  along,  then  stopped,  and 
then  began  again  inquisitively  without  the  former 
click-clack  rhythm  of  assurance.  Soon  the  lady  of  the 
heels,  or  rather  her  handbag,  collar,  cuffs,  and  belt, 
luminous  painted  in  the  latest  blackout  fashion,  came 
into  view. 

From  the  corner  this  phantom  of  accessories  counted 
her  paces  and  on  the  twenty-second  step  turned  right 
and  bounced  relievedly  up  three  steps  to  the  top  of  a 
little  stoop.  She  reached  to  ring  the  doorbell,  but  the 
doorbell  wasn't  there.  It  was  not  as  if  she  had  just 
missed  one  of  her  so  far  accurate  blackout  estimates. 
She  felt  for  the  house  and  it  wasn’t  there  either.  She 
stood  still  for  an  amazed  moment,  conjecturing.  Sud¬ 
denly  her  glowing  cuffs  opened  her  glowing  pocket- 
book  and  one  cuff  darted  in.  A  slight  scratching  sound 
was  heard,  and  the  cuff  had  lit  a  match.  The  girl  was 
all  lit  up  too.  Her  blond  hair,  wide-set,  blue  eyes,  and 
regularly  shaped  features,  to  say  nothing  of  her  well- 
developed  figure,  put  her  formerly  omnipotent  acces¬ 
sories  completely  to  shame.  She  waved  the  little  flame 
at  arm’s  length  in  front  of  her  and  surveyed  her  house 
with  widened  eyes  and  puckered  lips.  The  house,  just 
as  she  had  begun  to  suspect,  was  not  there.  Rather  it 
was  there  in  a  pile  of  mortar,  wood,  and  bricks  that 
could  be  seen  in  the  little  circle  of  light. 

Sometime  since  she  had  left  home  only  last  Sunday 
there  must  have  been  an  air  raid.  “Good  God!”  she 
exclaimed. 

As  the  match  burned  out  she  noticed  at  her  feet  on 
the  stoop  a  paper  carefully  held  in  place  by  a  brick. 
She  struck  another  match  and  saw  that  the  paper  was 
a  note  and  that  the  note  was  addressed  to  her,  “Miss 
Katherine  Mulligan.”  She  hurriedly  unfolded  the  paper 
and  began  to  read,  trying  to  economize  on  the  matches, 
for  in  war  time  matches  are  scarce. 

“Dear  Kitty, 

We  have  been  bombed  out.  We  are  all  right. 

Pa  and  I  have  taken  the  kids  and  the  dog  to  your 

Aunt  Emma’s.  Love, 

Ma.” 
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Kitty  dropped  the  match  when  it  began  to  heat  her 
finger.  She  sat  down  on  the  stoop.  The  letter  was  too 
short  to  suit  her.  Maybe  there  hadn’t  been  time  to 
write  more.  Maybe  Pa  had  told  Ma  what  to  write. 
The  family  was  safe  anyway.  Kitty  got  to  thinking 
about  the  stoop.  How  Pa  had  sat  there  and  smoked 
and  Ma  had  sat  there  and  watched  the  little  Mulligans 
and  the  dog  playing  in  the  yard. 

The  mist  and  the  moon  were  rising.  Outlines  of 
bombed  buildings  could  be  made  out.  The  nightly 
moan  of  the  air  raid  siren  clipped  the  air.  It  jumped 
Kitty  from  her  Irish  sentimentalizing  to  her  Irish 
spunk.  Kitty  was  a  lot  more  experienced  than  she 
would  have  been  without  the  war,  but  as  yet  she  hadn’t 
spent  the  night  alone  in  a  practically  deserted  suburb 
with  flying  fortresses  sprinkling  bombs  around. 

Of  course  she  could  spend  the  night  in  the  bomb¬ 
proof  that  Pa  had  built.  Bombproofs  were  made  to 
survive  bombings.  As  she  stood  up  to  examine  the 
shelter  the  airplanes  roared  overhead.  A  moment  later 
there  was  an  explosion  near  by  and  a  flash  of  light. 
She  saw  again  the  ruins  of  her  home  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  homes.  She  saw  the  bombproof  glistening  white 
in  the  flash.  Kitty  saw  a  man  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  her  bombproof.  Her  proprietary  instincts  rose 
to  the  surface  and  drowned  any  fear  she  had  of  con¬ 
fronting  a  strange  man  under  such  conditions. 

He  had  seen  her  in  the  flash  too,  for  he  yelled  in¬ 
vitingly,  “Come  on  over,”  just  as  she  had  determinedly 
started  threading  her  way  through  the  ruins  to  find 
out  just  what  he  was  doing  on  her  property.  Kitty 
was  used  to  bombing  after  all  these  months  and  at 
times  was  actually  glad  to  have  the  flashes  to  see  by. 
By  three  explosions  she  was  at  the  entrance  to  the 
shelter.  By  the  last  explosion,  very  close  by,  that  com¬ 
peted  with  Kitty’s  expression  in  scaring  the  man,  she 
saw  that  he  was  rather  young  and  goodlooking,  tall, 
lean,  well  dressed  in  a  slightly  soiled  gray  suit. 

Kitty  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  anti  yelled  fero¬ 
ciously  above  the  roar  of  the  planes,  “What  are  you 
doing  in  my  bombproof2" 

The  young  man  looked  first  at  the  frequence  and 
closeness  of  the  bombs,  then  looked  at  Kitty,  anti  then 
backing  down  into  the  shelter,  said  politely,  “If  you 
want  to  talk,  come  on  in.” 

“I  don't  want  to  talk,”  said  Kitty  scornfully,  but  she 
came  in.  “This  is  my  bombproof.  What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  here?”  she  repeated.  The  young  man  either  didn't 
hear  or  was  just  ignoring  her.  He  closed  the  door  be¬ 
hind  him  and  struck  a  match  in  the  darkness.  He 
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held  the  flame  under  Kitty’s  nose  and  after  peering  at 
her  for  a  moment  lie  lit  a  candle  that  was  on  the  con¬ 
crete  floor.  Kitty  looked  around  the  room  that  was 
iust  small  enough  so  that  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
candle  reached  the  shelter’s  limits.  The  bombproof 
was  quite  big  for  a  family  shelter,  but  then  there  were 
a  lot  of  Mulligans.  In  one  corner  were  some  mattresses 
of  varying  quality  and  size. 

The  man  picked  up  the  candle  and  carried  it  to  the 
corner  of  the  mattresses  and  calmly  seated  himself  on 
one  of  the  biggest.  “What  is  it  you  were  saying?”  he 
said,  still  calmly,  and  before  Kitty  had  a  chance  to 
answer  he  asked,  as  if  he  had  just  met  her  at  a  formal 
tea,  “And  what  did  you  say  your  name  was?” 

“None  of  your  darn  business,”  she  snapped,  then 
slightly  more  gently,  “What  are  you  doing  here?” 
Kitty  was  definitely  on  the  defensive.  She  felt  that  her 
conversation  was  not  exactly  consistent  with  the  young 
man's  rather  charming  manner  and  that  anything  she 
might  say,  as  long  as  he  sat  purring  on  the  mattress 
and  she  stood  growling  in  the  middle  of  the  den, 
would  not  accomplish  much. 

She  paused  in  her  abuse,  and  the  young  man  took 
advantage  of  her  hesitation.  “My  name  is  George 
Winter.  I’m  a  newspaper  reporter  who  came  down  to' 
view  the  damage.  It  was  getting  dark  and  the  place 
looked  deserted,  so  I  thought  I’d  stay  the  night.” 

Kitty  walked  slowly  over  the  floor  to  the  mattress 
farthest  away  from  Mr.  Winter.  She  was  tired  after 
her  trip  and  needed  to  relax.  “Satisfied?”  asked  the 
young  man. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Winter,”  she  said,  “I  am.” 

“May  I  stay?” 

Once  Kitty  was  assured  that  this  was  not  just  a  looter 
or  someone  lying  in  wait  for  her,  she  began  to  feel 
more  at  ease.  She  could  not  refrain  from  one  little 
taunt,  however.  “You  seem  to  be,  Mr.  Winter,”  she 
said.  She  took  off  her  high-heeled  shoes  and  dropped 
them  noisily  on  the  concrete. 

“Call  me  George,”  he  said,  “and  I’ll  call  you  Kitty.” 

Kitty  unrelaxed  and  all  her  former  suspicions  re¬ 
juvenated.  How  did  he  know  her  name  was  Kitty? 
“How  did  you  know  my  name  was  Kitty?”  She  put 
her  hands  defiantly  on  her  hips  again. 

“I  read  your  note,”  came  the  reply,  always  cool,  al¬ 
ways  calm. 

“Why  you.  .  .  .”  She  gave  up  and  then  began  again. 
“What  do  you  mean  by  reading  other  people’s  mail?” 
There  was  obvious  relief  in  her  voice. 


“Just  looking  for  news,”  said  George.  He  stretched 
out  on  the  mattress  and  blew  out  the  candle. 

“Why  did  you  put  out  the  candle,  George?”  she 
said  vaguely. 

“To  save  it.  We  might  need  it  later  on.” 

“Heavens,  why  should  we  need  it  later  on?  How 
long  do  you  expect  to  hang  around  here?”  Kitty 
asked. 

“Never  can  tell,”  drawled  George. 

George  was  the  strangest  man  Kitty  had  ever  met. 
He  was  so  calm  and  sure  of  himself.  She  liked  the 
way  he  raised  his  eyebrows  when  he  spoke. 

Kitty  had  no  desire  to  let  the  conversation  die  away. 
She  liked  talking  to  George.  “There  is  so  little  to  do 
in  a  bombproof,”  she  said.  There  was  something  in 
the  suggestive  way  she  said  it  that  made  George  light 
a  match  and  peer  over  at  her  with  eyebrows  raised. 

Kitty  realized  he  had  misinterpreted  her  remark. 
“I  mean,”  she  said,  “nothing  creative.” 

George  lighted  the  candle  and  squinted  at  her  again. 
She  knew  she  had  only  made  the  error  worse.  She 
smiled  at  him  and  dug  into  the  mattress  with  her 
shoulders.  George  blew  out  the  candle.  He  was  an 
ordinary  man,  so  he  got  up  and  then  lay  down  beside 
the  luminous  outlines  of  Kitty’s  form.  He  put  his 
arm  around  her  neck  and  leaned  his  face  close  to  hers. 

A  shining  cuff  smote  him  across  the  face  with  a 
crack  that  put  the  bombs  to  shame.  “Just  what  do 
you  think  you’re  doing?”  she  yelled.  “Isn’t  it  enough 
that  I  let  you  stay  here?  With  me,  a  poor  defenseless 
girl.”  Kitty  jumped  up  and  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  bombproof,  waving  her  long-heeled  shoes  which 
were  intended  to  keep  her  from  being  quite  as  defense¬ 
less  as  she  maintained  she  was.  George  lit  the  candle 
and  huddled  in  the  corner.  For  once  he  looked  some¬ 
what  cowed.  The  bombs  outside  were  becoming  more 
frequent  again  and  closer.  The  shelter  shook  when  a 
hit  came  close  by.  The  storm  outside  was  nothing 
to  Kitty’s  pyrotechnics. 

“Get  out,”  she  ordered  and  pointed  at  the  entrance 
with  the  upraised  heel  of  her  shoe. 

George  didn’t  say  anything.  He  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  gave  a  silly  little  grin  that  was  intended  to  arouse 
compassion  in  the  fiery  goddess.  Kitty  remained  un¬ 
moved.  There  are  times  when  even  newspaper  men 
are  quelled.  George  picked  himself  up,  slowly  wiped 
himself  off,  and  ambled  toward  the  entrance.  He  stood 
in  the  entrance  with  his  hand  on  the  door  handle. 

“It’s  dangerous  out  now,”  he  said,  and  he  was  right 
for  the  explosions  were  close  and  frequent. 


“Get  out,”  she  said  mercilessly,  while  lowering  her 
arm  to  her  hip.  As  she  spoke  some  knocks  at  the 
door  were  distinguishable  above  the  volley. 

George  opened  the  door  and  in  weaved  a  fat,  messy- 
looking  man  who  in  one  hand  was  holding  a  bottle 
and  with  the  other  was  leading  a  slinky  lady  of  the 
evening,  who  wore  a  gaudily  plumed  hat.  “May  we 
come  in,  shir,”  said  the  drunk  to  George,  pointing 
vaguely  to  the  bombardment  outside,  “It’sh  danger- 
oush.” 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  the  lady,”  said  George  pointedly. 
“It’s  her  bombproof.” 

Kitty  didn’t  reply.  She  was  brandishing  the  candle. 

“Can  we  come  in,  honey?”  asked  the  prostitute  after 
Kitty’s  continued  silence. 

George  broke  the  conversational  silence  again.  “Good 
by,  Kitty.  I’ll  be  going  now.” 

“Wait,  George,”  she  said,  rapidly  brought  to  life. 
“Don’t  leave  me,  please.”  George  lessened  the  din  by 
closing  the  door. 

The  questionable  companion  was  now  leading  the 
drunk,  who  could  hardly  stand,  over  to  the  mattresses 
in  the  corner.  He  plopped  down  and  tried  to  pull  her 
after  him,  but  she  pushed  his  arms  off  hers  and  went 
up  to  Kitty  and  the  candle.  She  pulled  a  small  mirror 
out  of  her  bespangled  handbag,  put  on  some  lipstick 
where  there  was  already  too  much,  and  gave  her  perox- 
ided  hair  a  definitive  straightening  out.  “Thank  ya, 
honey,”  she  said.  “We  won’t  bother  you  for  long.” 
The  woman  gave  George  one  of  her  better  winks,  but 
before  George  had  a  chance  to  return  it,  he  noticed 
Kitty’s  censuring  gaze  and  decided  not  to. 

The  woman  swayed  her  way  to  the  corner  and 
threw  off  her  coat,  revealing  a  frilly  blue  gown.  She 
took  the  whiskey  bottle  from  the  fat  man’s  hands  and 
raised  it  to  her  lips.  With  a  contented  sigh  she  re¬ 
turned  the  bottle  and  snuggled  up  against  her  man. 
He  kissed  her  loudly  and  they  whispered  drunkenly 
to  each  other,  completely  ignoring  Kitty  and  George 
who  were  still  standing,  gaping  as  if  they  had  paid 
admission. 

George  went  to  the  corner  and  pulled  away  a  mat¬ 
tress  which  he  deposited  in  the  diagonally  opposite 
corner  from  the  drunken  lovers.  He  sat  down  at  one 
end  and  looked  questioningly  up  at  Kitty.  She  con¬ 
quered  her  pride  and  sat  down  at  the  other  end.  She 
didn’t  even  look  at  George. 

George  leaned  back  and  delighted  his  eyes  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  on  Kitty.  The  candlelight  played  on  her 
face.  She  stared  at  the  ruddy  flame  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  her  lips  broke  into  a  smile  and  she  turned  to- 
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ward  George.  He  smiled  back  delightedly.  She  saw 
he  was  watching  her  and  turned  her  head  away  with 
a  bit  of  coquettish  toss. 

The  man  in  the  opposite  corner  began  to  feel  sorry 
for  Kitty  and  George.  He  pulled  himself  to  his  feet. 
He  wandered  over  and  held  out  the  bottle  to  Kitty. 
His  fat,  flabby,  and  unshaven  face  scared  her,  and  she 
sidled  away  from  the  drunk  to  the  protectiveness  of 
George’s  sinewy  arms.  She  shook  her  head  from  side 
to  side.  Then  the  disappointed  man  profferred  the 
bottle  to  George,  who  looked  as  if  he  would  enjoy  a 
swallow  exceedingly,  but  he  conquered  the  impulse 
for  Kitty’s  sake.  The  drunk  shook  his  head  mourn¬ 
fully  and  returned  to  his  corner. 

Kitty  had  no  special  desire  to  change  her  delightful 
position,  so  she  didn’t.  She  just  relaxed  and  listened 
to  the  occasional  bombs  dropping  outside.  She  sighed 
and  began  to  apologize.  “I’m  sorry  I  asked  you  to 
leave,”  she  said. 

“That’s  all  right,  Kitty,”  he  answered  softly,  and 
then  devilishly,  “I  wouldn’t  have  left  anyway.”  Kitty 
lifted  her  head  with  feigned  anger.  Then  leaned  back 
again  and  snuggled  into  his  arms. 

“I'm  glad  you  didn’t,”  she  said.  Then  she  went  on 
dreaming. 

The  explosions  had  stopped  now.  Kitty  could  hear 
George’s  regular  breathing.  From  across  the  bomb¬ 
proof  Kitty  could  hear  the  snoring  of  the  prostitute 
and  the  mumblings  of  her  drunk.  The  cheap  perfume 
of  the  tart  mixed  with  the  odor  of  the  whiskey  and 
the  smell  of  the  candlewick  stifled  the  air.  Kitty  just 
lay  there. 

The  wail  of  the  all-clear  signal  penetrated  the  bomb¬ 
proof,  and  George  stirred  to  let  in  fresh  air  by  opening 
the  door. 

“I  wish  I  had  a  hamburger,”  said  Kitty. 

“With  onions,”  added  George.  “Let’s  go  see  if  we 
can’t  find  some  food  some  place.” 

They  left  the  drunk  and  his  lady  deep  in  each  other’s 
arms.  Outside  the  air  was  fresher.  The  moon  was 
shining  and  the  mist  had  disappeared.  George  helped 
Kitty  over  the  ruins  of  her  house  toward  the  street. 
They  stopped  on  the  little  stoop  and  gazed  fondly  at 
the  bombproof  and  then  at  each  other.  And  then  he 
kissed  her.  Kitty  had  been  kissed  by  dates  on  this 
little  stoop  before;  but  never  like  this. 

A  moment  later  they  bounced  gaily  down  the  three 
steps.  Their  steps  were  light  and  happy.  The  sound 
of  Kitty’s  high-heeled  shoes 
against  the  sidewalk  faded 

away  in  the  distance.  by  Jbud  -Atoylan 
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Yes,  Fraulein  Hciser  thought,  Eric  is  perverse  and 
spoiled.  The  twins,  they  are  fine — like  their  father 
and  beautiful  mamma.  But  Eric  is  perverse  and  spoiled. 

That  particular  morning  Fraulein  Heiser  could  do 
nothing  with  him.  She  and  the  children  were  sitting 
in  the  little  room  that  overlooked  the  gardens  and  was 
called  by  everyone  in  the  household  “the  playroom." 
Minna  and  Lisa  sat  on  the  low  seat  in  front  of  the 
open  window  and  quietly  translated  their  German  les¬ 
sons  into  English.  But  Eric,  sitting  with  Fraulein  at 
the  little  round  table,  wasn’t  at  all  cooperative.  At 
first  he  had  been  angry  because  Fraulein  insisted  that 
Shots  be  sent  away.  Shots  was  Eric’s  terrier — and  the 
only  filing  Eric  owned  all  himself.  He  was  devoted 
to  him. 

Now  the  trouble  was  the  lessons.  Eric  stared  at  the 
book  and  blinked  his  blond  lashes.  His  unformed 
mouth  relaxed  into  a  pout.  He  looked  up  at  Fraulein 
and  spoke  plaintively. 

“I  can’t  do  it,  Fraulein.  I  just  can’t  do  it.” 

Fraulein  looked  exasperated.  It  was  a  simple  lesson 
— but  already  they  had  gone  over  it  three  times.  Eric 
never  seemed  to  remember  the  new  words  from  one 
time  to  the  next.  Five  years  before,  Fraulein  had  gone 
over  the  same  lesson  once  with  the  twins — and  that 
had  completed  it.  Eric  was  different.  He's  either  lazy 
— or  just  naughty,  she  thought. 

“What  is  this  word?” 

She  spoke  with  a  slight  accent.  Her  low  voice  had 
a  thick  quality  to  it.  No  answer  to  her  question.  She 
watched  Eric’s  blond  lashes  and  felt  nervously  irri¬ 
tated. 

“House?”  Eric  looked  at  her  hopefully. 

“Eric,  no!” 

Minna  and  Lisa  looked  up  from  their  books.  Lisa, 
more  beautiful  than  her  twin,  had  a  strange  habit  of 
running  her  small  hand  over  the  top  of  her  blond  hair. 
It  was  the  same  gesture  one  makes  to  pet  a  dog.  She 
did  this  now  and  watched  Eric  intently.  Minna 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  started  to  read  again. 

“Do  your  own  work,”  Eric  cried  out  to  the  staring 
Lisa.  Then  he  turned  back  to  Fraulein  Heiser. 

“It  must  be  ‘house.’  That  just  must  be.” 

“Eric,  spell  it  out.  Come  now,  how  do  you  spell  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.  How  should  I  know?  If  it  isn’t 


‘house,’  I  never  saw  the  old  word  before.  It’s  too  hard 
for  me.” 

Minna  was  watching  again.  The  twins  sat  quietly. 
They  watched  Eric  suck  in  his  lips  and  noticed  Frau- 
lein’s  sharp  eyes  flash,  as  they  always  did  when  she 
was  angry. 

Fraulein  crossed  her  leg  under  her  silk  dress — and 
spoke  gently  with  a  false  persuasion. 

“Eric,  you  must  try,  like  a  good  boy.  It’s  very  easy. 
Minna  and  Lisa  learned  it  in  one  day.  Come  on,  what 
are  the  letters?” 

But  Fraulein ’s  persuasion  was  unsuccessful.  For  an 
unknown  reason,  it  aggravated  Eric  more. 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  he  said,  and  kicked  one  of  the  legs 
of  the  round  table. 

“I  hate  to  study  and  I  won’t  do  it.” 

Minna  and  Lisa  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 
They  knew  what  was  coming.  Fraulein  Heiser’s  pa¬ 
tience  was  exhausted.  Out  came  the  small  ruler  from 
the  pocket  of  her  silk  dress.  Snap!  She  hit  Eric  on 
the  hand.  He  winced  and  blinked  a  little.  She  hit 
him  again. 

“Eric,  you’re  a  bad  boy,”  Lisa  said  from  the  window- 
seat  and  patted  the  top  of  her  hair. 

“Shush,  Lisa.  Go  on  with  your  work.  Both  of 
you,”  Fraulein  Heiser  said. 

“Now  Eric,  do  you  think  you  will  try  again?” 

Eric  didn’t  look  at  her.  He  slipped  down  from  his 
chair  and  walked  away  from  the  round  table. 

“Where  are  you  going?  Eric,  come  back  here.” 

Eric  didn’t  say  a  word  but  with  a  little  swagger, 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  The  twins  both  giggled 
softly.  But  when  Fraulein  Heiser  turned  around 
quickly  to  look  at  them,  they  were  seriously  reading. 

Fraulein  Heiser  couldn’t  find  Eric  anywhere.  Katie, 
the  cook,  shook  her  head,  with  its  hair  tied  in  a  tight 
black  top-not,  when  Fraulein  frantically  asked  her  if 
she  had  seen  him. 

“I  haven’t  seen  him  since  breakfast,”  she  said,  “but 
he’s  probably  in  the  garden,  playing  with  Shots. 
That’s  where  he  usually  goes,  you  know,  when  he’s 
mad.” 

Fraulein  Heiser  muttered  something  in  German,  too 
softly  for  Katie  to  hear.  She  hurried  out  the  kitchen 
door  into  the  garden. 


Eric  wasn’t  anywhere  in  the  garden.  Fraulein 
Heiser  grew  more  and  more  worried.  She  felt  that 
perhaps  he  might  be  hiding  under  one  of  the  heavily 
flowered  shrubs  that  bordered  the  garden.  As  if  to 
frighten  him  into  revealing  himself,  she  called,  “Eric,” 
“Eric”  in  a  stern  tone.  She  finally  decided  to  go  back 
into  the  house,  when  suddenly  from  somewhere  she 
heard  a  sharp  bark.  Shots,  she  thought.  The  bark 
had  come  from  the  end  of  the  driveway,  near  the 
street.  Fraulein  Heiser's  high  heels  crunched  on  the 
blue  gravel  as  she  hurried  to  the  end  of  the  drive, 
which  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  house  by  a 
small  grove  of  locusts.  There,  under  a  tree,  with  his 
arm  around  Shots,  sat  Eric. 

“What  are  you  doing,  sitting  there?  You  horrid 
boy.  I’ve  been  looking  all  over  for  you.” 

Eric  started — and  let  Shots  go.  The  terrier  stood 
up  a  minute,  looked  at  the  angry  woman,  and  sat 
down  again. 

“What  are  you  doing?  Can’t  you  say  anything?” 

Eric  blinked  his  blond  lashes  and  reached  out  his 
hand  to  the  dog. 

“Shots,”  he  said  softly. 

Fraulein  was  furious. 

“Answer  me,”  she  shouted. 

Eric  didn’t  even  look  up.  He  just  blinked  and 
patted  the  dog. 

“If  your  mother  knew  about  this — .” 

She  reached  into  the  pocket  of  her  silk  dress.  With 
the  small  ruler  in  her  hand,  she  bent  down. 

“Obstinate  child.  Dis-obe-di-ent.” 

With  each  syllable,  Fraulein  Heiser  snapped  the 
ruler  across  Eric’s  hand. 

“Dis-obe-di-ent.” 

Shots  growled,  but  she  didn’t  seem  to  notice  him. 

“Now — go  to  your  room.  Stay  there  until  lunch,” 
she  commanded. 

Eric  got  up  and  walked  slowly  away.  Shots  barked 
gaily,  suddenly  in  high  spirits  and  ran  ahead  of  him — 
a  white  and  tan  flash  across  the  grass.  Fraulein’s  high 
heels  crunched  up  the  drive  behind  Eric. 

Just  before  lunch,  the  children’s  mother  was  sitting 
in  the  playroom  with  the  twins.  Lisa  sat  on  her  lap, 
though  she  was  really  getting  too  big  to  do  this  much 
longer.  She  played  with  the  long  string  of  pearls 
around  her  mother’s  neck. 

“Who  do  you  think  looks  most  like  you,  Momma? 
Minna  or  me?” 

Minna  was  looking  out  the  window  into  the  gar- 
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dens.  She  turned  and  looked  thoughtfully  at  her 
mother. 

“Lisa  knows  she’s  prettier,  Momma,  so  don’t  say. 
But  I  learn  my  German  quicker.  And  Fraulein  says 
I  draw  better  than  any  girl  my  age  she’s  ever  known.” 

Their  mother  laughed  softly  and  looked  at  her  twins 
with  pride.  She  patted  the  top  of  her  blond  hair,  just 
as  Lisa  always  did. 

“You  are  two  sweet  girls,  in  two  very  different  ways. 
You  must  never  ask  me  to  compare,”  she  said.  “And 
Eric,  too,  I’m  very  proud  of  him.” 

Minna  looked  surprised.  She  walked  over  and  sat 
on  the  floor  beneath  Lisa  and  her  mother. 

“He’s  awful  dumb,  Momma.  Fraulein  can’t  teach 
him  anything.” 

“Dumb!”  Lisa  let  go  of  the  long  string  of  pearls. 
They  fell  back  upon  her  mother’s  neck  with  a  bounce. 

“Dumb!  He’s  just  bad,  that’s  all.  Fraulein’s  pun¬ 
ishing  him  now.  He  has  to  stay  in  his  room  until 
lunch.” 

“Now,  Lisa!” 

The  mother  looked  surprised.  She  was  looking  at 
the  girl  in  her  lap  but  she  was  thinking  of  something 
else.  Fraulein  Heiser  doesn’t  understand  Eric,  she 
thought. 

“Where  is  Fraulein?” 

The  playroom  door  opened.  Fraulein  Heiser  walked 
in,  with  a  slight  smile  on  her  lips.  It  was  as  if  she 
had  been  waiting  outside  until  she  was  wanted. 

“Luncheon  is  ready,  Mrs.  Mann.  Wouldn’t  you  like 
to  eat  with  the  children,  today?” 

“Yes,  Fraulein  Heiser,  I  think  I  shall.” 

Lisa  jumped  down  from  her  mother's  lap.  Mrs. 
Mann  stood  up. 

“I  hear  Eric  is  being  punished  but  that  his  punish¬ 
ment  ends  with  lunch.  Let’s  go  get  him.” 

Minna  took  one  of  her  hands;  Lisa,  the  other.  Frau¬ 
lein  followed  the  three  out  of  the  room. 

“Eric  wouldn't  do  his  work  this  morning.  I  had  to 
punish  him.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  Mrs.  Mann  nodded  but  sounded  a  little 
impatient.  The  twins  looked  up  at  her. 

Eric’s  door  was  shut.  Mrs.  Mann  reached  out  her 
hand  towards  the  knob.  Her  hand  paused  in  the  air. 

“Shush.  What  was  that?” 

A  series  of  sharp  yelps  and  then  silence.  Another 
yelp  and  then  a  growl. 

“Shots,”  Lisa  whispered. 

Mrs.  Mann  pushed  the  door  open.  Eric  was  squat- 
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ting  on  the  floor.  his  back  to  them.  There  was  a  ^rum- 
stick  in  one  hand.  He  held  Shots  still  on  the  floor 
with  the  other.  He  hit  the  terrier  across  his  paws  and 
was  muttering  to  himself  something  that  sounded  like 
"dis-obe-di-ent." 

He  heard  the  group  at  the  door  and  turned  around 
suddenly.  Shots,  tail  between  his  legs,  ran  to  the  door 
and  squeezed  his  way  out  between  Minna  and  her 
mother. 

"Momma!"  Eric  said,  his  lips  relaxing  into  a  pout. 

The  twins  peered  past  their  mother  with  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Eric,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  Mrs.  Mann  said,  shakily 


fingering  her  pearls.  “How  could  you  do  such  a 
thing?  Stay  in  your  room  until  I  come  back.” 

She  shut  the  door  and  walked  swiftly  down  the  hall. 
The  twins  almost  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  her. 

“Fraulein  Heiser,  I  can't  understand  it.  Can  you?” 
Mrs.  Mann  questioned.  “He  always  loved  the  dog  so. 
Perhaps  there  was  some  reason.” 

She  paused  as  if  she  meant  to  turn  back. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  say  it,  Mrs.  Mann,  because  he’s  your 
son,”  Fraulein  Heiser  said,  with  her  slight  accent,  giv¬ 
ing  a  thick  quality  to  her 
words,  “But  Eric,  I'm  afraid, 
is  perverse  and  spoiled.” 


Ha  i5igl)tmare=S>aU)atiar  ©alt  Hunts 
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In  presenting  the  following  balderdash,  we  think  it 
only  fair  to  thank  all  those  to  whom  credit  is  due  for 
the  flawlessness,  the  consummate  artistry  and  the  supe¬ 
rior  literary  flavor  of  the  script.  Among  those  especially 
worthy  of  mention  are:  Wendell  Willkie,  the  Gestapo, 
Marshals  Goering  and  Petain,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worthing¬ 
ton  Scranton,  Polly  Adler,  Wendell  Willkie,  Archduke 
Otto,  Harry  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Willkie,  James  Joyce, 
Shakespeare,  Willkie  and  Cervantes.  Fourteen  Popes, 
Three  Abbots  and  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon.  Also  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wendell  Willkie. 

The  script  presupposes  the  use — and  the  intelligent 
use,  mind  you — of  television.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  it  will  be  infrequently  performed  dur¬ 
ing  this  exasperating  unlimited  emergency. 

Scenes  are  flashed  upon  a  huge  screen  at  least  two 
counties  in  length.  Any  two  counties  will  do;  but 
two  civilized  counties  are  to  take  precedence  over  two 
uncivilized  counties.  One  of  each  (Bronx  and  Nassau, 
for  example)  will  give  a  batting  average  of  .500  which 
is  only  .300  more  than  the  Dodgers.  Not  enough. 

These  flashed  scenes  are  scenes  of  terrible  killing, 
carnage,  rapine,  fire,  torture;  all  are  excruciating, 
bestial,  awful,  frightful  and  dreadfully  inconsequential. 

Music:  “Oh  Daddy.” 

Voice:  It  was  rumored  in  sources  heretofore  regarded 
as  scrupulously  authentic  that  a  new  ghost  had  been 
sent  to  haunt  the  Tower  of  London.  It  is  his  first 


assignment  at  the  Tower  and  although  in  his  long 
experience — . 

(Voice  fades'  and  music  comes  in.) 

Music:  “The  House  Is  Haunted.” 

(Music  fades;  chains  rattle;  a  yawn  escapes  the 
ghost.  Ghost  rises  and  opens  eyes  to  reveal  empty 
sockets.) 

Ghost  (terrifically):  Oh,  lack-a-day.  Another  day 
another  shilling.  What  abominable  wages  these  Eng¬ 
lish  pay.  I  know  a  ghost  in  Old  Forge,  Penna.,  that 
makes  more. 

( Orchestra  enters,  then  leaves  due  to  a  miscue. 
Walter  Damrosch  conducting.) 

Ghost:  When,  a  senior  ghost,  I  haunted  in  Macbeth 
as  Banquo  and  in  Hamlet  as  the  kid’s  old  man,  I  had 
good  lines  and  made  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  money,  thanks 
to  Equity.  I  wish  I  could  have  it  all  to  do  over. 

Music  fades  in  rising:  “I  Don’t  Stand  a  Ghost  of  a 
Chance.” 

Ghost  (spying  Anne  Boleyn) :  But  who  is  this  charm¬ 
ing  creature;  what  a  chassis!  Dear  me,  she  does  seem 
to  be  missing  something  though.  Frightened  in  her 
youth,  no  doubt,  by  Ichabod  Crane. 

(Walter  Damrosch  enters;  gets  the  old  heave-ho. 
Enter  Anne  Boleyn.) 

Anne:  Oh  you,  you  must  be  the  new  Gaoler.*  Tell 
me,  prithee,**  thy  name. 

*  Old  English,  Jailer. 


**  Old  English,  God  knows  what. 


Music  in  strong:  “My  Name  is  MacNamarra.” 

( During  the  time  the  orchestra  whirls,  climaxes, 
crescendos  and  generally  runs  amok,  Wendell  Willkie 
runs  up  and  down  the  aisle  selling  Tillie  and  Mac 
books.) 

(Music  rises  and  pales;  audience  pales  and  rises. 
Miscued  again  W alter  Damrosch  rushes  to  Hammond 
Novochord  and  plays  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” ) 

McNamarra  (ne  ghost):  Haven’t  I  seen  you  some¬ 
where  before?  Oh  yes,  now  I  remember.  It  was  in 
Mme.  Schiaparelli’s.  The  modiste,  herself,  holding 
your  head  in  her  hands  while  you  tried  on  it  her  latest 
creations.  I  went  home  that  night  and  composed  a 
serenade. 

Anne:  But  Mac,  dear,  I  am  married.  Consider  poor 
Henry. 

Mac:  Henry  who? 

Anne  (crossly) :  Stop  mimicking  the  ghost  of  an  owl. 

Mac  (archly):  Ghosts  h'always  ’owl. 

Anne:  Mac,  hold  your  tongue. 

Mac:  Don’t  fly  off  the  handle,  dear.  Keep  your  head 
on  your  shoulders. 

( Anne  trys  to  keep  her  head  on  her  shoulders,  but 
fails  miserably.  It  rolls  to  the  floor  and  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  Mac  drops  out  of  character  and  becomes  Sir 
Francis  Drake  waiting  for  the  Armada  as  he  coolly 
plays  a  game  of  bowls.) 

Anne:  Oh,  you’re  as  bad  as  Henry  and  God  knows 
he  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  More  like  Charles 
Laughton  every  day.  He  even  says  he  thinks  Elsa 
Lanchester  could  haunt  a  mean  Tower.  The  other 
day  he  made  the  cutest  pun.  He  was  talking  about 
Katherine  and  he  said  he  got  around  her  in  Parr.### 
How  do  you  like  that  ? 

(Eleanor  Roosevelt  comes  on  carrying  limburger.) 

Eleanor:  It  stinks. 

(Mac  considers  pun  and  Anne  the  cheese.  Both  nod 
in  agreement.) 

Eleanor:  Oh,  Mr.  MacNamarra,  Jim  Farley  told 
me  all  about  you.  How  you  play  the  piano  so  beauti¬ 
fully  just  like  Paderewski  and  Tommy  Corcoran. 
Please  compose  something  for  me.  Something  about  a 
youth  congress.  Something  that  will  always  make  me 
remember  a  dear  little  youth  congress  I  saw  one  day; 
apparently  so  green  and  yet  with  dashes  of  reds  and  a 
lot  of  noise  with  few  rests. 
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(Mac  dashes  off  a  song.) 

Eleanor  (singing) : 

Oh,  the  French  they  are  a  funny  race,  yoo,  hoo 
They  have  great  poise  and  also  avoir  du 
The  have  la  Mer 
And  mal  de 

Anne  (joining): 

And  you’re  no  Frances  Alda 

Eleanor:  Now  you  have  gone  and  spoiled  My  Day. 

(The  Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  of  Luxembourg 
takes  the  mike.  Mac  takes  the  Grand  Duchess.  Grant 
takes  Richmond.  Eleanor  takes  a  powder.) 

Music:  “Dixie”  while  Houdini  shakes  hands  with 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

(An  awful  knock'nS>  reminiscent  of  the  porter’s 
scene  in  Macbeth,  shakes  the  Tower  of  London.  Mac 
arises  and  goes  to  door  “E”  on  stage.  Anne  is  pining 
on  the  Lud wig-Baumann  studio  couch  in  the  corner.) 

(Mac  opens  door  disclosing  a  masked  and  cowled 
figure  carrying  a  barber  pole.)\ 

Mac:  Who  shall  I  say  is  calling. 

Figure:  Barber  for  Lady  Godiva. 

Mac:  ’Swounds!  She  never  had  the  barber  before. 

Figure:  She  asked  me  to  come  right  over  and  take 
care  of  her.  Said  she  got  a  bad  clipping  at  Saratoga. 

(Mac,  suspicious,  rips  of  mask  an^  cowl.) 

Mac:  Wendell,  you  cad. 

Music:  Caruso  sings  “Oh,  You  Nasty  Man.” 

(Mac  sits  near  Anne.  They  pitch  woo.  Music  and 
Caruso  die.) 

Anne:  Alone  with  you  at  last.  Oh,  Macsy,  wacsy, 
now  you  can  write  a  song  just  for  me.  A  song  that 
has  been  in  my  head  a  long  time. 

Mac  (edging  closer) :  And  what  kind  of  a  song  has 
been  running  through  your  pretty  little  head? 

Anne:  A  hatchet  song. 

Mac  (at  first  shaken  but  then  enthusiastic):  A 
hatchet  song,  a  hatchet  song,  i  have  it,  i  have  it. 

( Rushes  to  piano.) 

Music:  “Hatchet  Rawlson  on  the  Rillera  With  a 
Brawla,  Brawla,  etc.” 

(Music  takes  up,  Mac  and  Anne  give  up.  Audience 
gets  up.  fudas  Iscar¬ 
iot  comes  on  stage 
and  hangs  up.) 


***  One  of  the  six  wives.  Who  knows  which. 


by  H  alter  C.  C  liomaA 


Cabeman 


Jim  resembled  a  cow. 

At  first  glance  he  was  a  goodlooking  negro.  Tall, 
dark,  and  handsome.  Big  enough  to  fill  a  door-way; 
black  as  a  winter  night;  and  heart-stirring — until  you 
looked  at  his  face. 

His  eyes  were  large  and  soft  and  full  of  tears.  His 
lips  were  broad  and  trembled  slightly.  He  reminded 
one  of  a  cow  getting  ready  to  cry,  and  his  character 
followed  suit. 

"Yas’in,”  he  said  when  the  members  of  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  for  the  Redemption  of  Sinners  asked  him  to  be 
the  bridegroom  for  the  Mock  Wedding. 

“Yas’m,  All'll  be  pleased  to  do  it.”  But  he  squirmed 
inside  at  the  thought  of  the  razzing  the  other  men 
would  give  him. 

“Now,  that’s  awful  nice  of  you,”  the  president 
beamed. 

“Aw,  git  erlong,  Sis  Liza,”  Aunt  Susey  elbowed  her 
way  in,  “He'll  be  glad  to,  seeing  ez  how  that  Melvin’s 
ter  be  the  bride.” 

Jim  blushed  and  shuffled  his  feet.  How  had  anyone 
guessed  that  he  admired  the  slender,  golden-brown 
Melvin  ? 

Later,  while  practicing  for  the  Mock  Wedding,  he 
began  to  hope  that  Melvin  looked  on  him  with  some 
favor. 

To  him,  the  day  set  for  the  mock  ceremony  had  an 
auspicious  beginning.  Everything  out  of  doors  was 
sweetsmelling  and  sunshiny.  .  .  .  Lucky  the  bride  the 
sun  shines  on.  .  .  .  Carload  after  carload  of  laughing, 
happy  negroes  had  rattled  and  bumped  over  the  dusty 
red  road  and  driven  up  to  the  weatherbeaten  frame 
church. 

Until  eleven  o’clock  they  had  worked  and  sweated 
merrily  in  the  decoration  of  the  church,  then  they 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  icy  crispness  of  watermelons. 

To  Jim’s  dismay  while  standing  in  the  vestibule,  he 
heard  Jipson,  the  dapper,  little  “preacher”  for  the  mock 
wedding,  whine,  “Melvin,  honey,  do  you  lak  me  or 
dat  Jim  de  best?” 

“Ah  wants  me  er  man!  Sumbuddy  ter  knock  me  er 
’roun’  an’  boss  me.  Jim  is  so  shy  an’  easygoin’ — he 
wouldn’  fight  nobuddy;  he  ain  no  Tahzun.  You  is 
raight  nice,  dough.”  Her  voice  skillfully  insinuated. 

Jipson  leaned  over  to  kiss  her  but  Jim  stepped  out 
and  to  his  surprise  he  drawled  “Don’  do  dat.”  Fol¬ 


lowing  a  strange  impulse,  he  slapped  the  little  man; 
and  Jipson  buckled  up  in  a  heap. 

“Why — why — Ah'm  raight  strong — maybe  Ah  could 
do  sum  bossin’  ’roun’  heah  mahself.” 

Jim’s  astonished  voice  was  too  much  for  Melvin. 
She  giggled. 

At  the  sound,  he  smiled,  and  felt  a  strange  courage 
seeping  through  his  veins.  Still  smiling,  he  left  the 
church  and  drove  off  in  a  rattling  Model  T. 

At  two  o’clock  the  crowds  began  to  gather — laugh¬ 
ing,  jostling  negroes.  The  pungency  of  ten  cent  per¬ 
fume  mingled  with  the  salty  smell  of  sweat.  Shoulders 
hung  with  lace  from  a  mail  order  house,  brushed 
against  dusty  denim,  then  switched  away  contemp¬ 
tuously.  The  staccato  tap  of  French-heeled  pumps 
minced  beside  the  heavy  “clump”  of  men’s  shoes,  and 
rapped  a  relief  to  the  patter  of  bare,  flat  feet.  Chatter¬ 
ing  noisily,  the  crowd  drifted  in  the  general  direction 
of  highbacked  pews  to  wait  impatiently.  Eagerly  they 
craned  their  necks  toward  the  closed  door  at  the  rear 
of  the  building  behind  which  the  “wedding”  party 
was  dressing. 

In  the  center  of  the  room,  predominating,  stood 
Melvin,  and  around  her  hovered  several  old  women, 
rearranging  a  fold  here,  sticking  a  pin  there,  and 
slicking  her  kinky  wool  into  oily  straightness.  At  last 
they  settled  back  with  a  satisfied  cluck  to  admire  her. 
The  whole  room  quieted.  The  yards  of  snow-white 
tulle  that  misted  over  her  still  crinkly  black  hair,  was 
broken  into  rainbows  by  the  shimmering  satin  of  her 
dress,  then  it  fell  into  a  pile  of  foam  at  her  feet.  The 
white  made  her  skin  even  more  golden.  The  silence 
ended  in  a  torrent  of  compliments  from  her  attendants, 
while  with  wide  eyes  the  little  ringbearers  sidled  up 
admiringly.  Just  in  time  were  they  snatched  away 
from  her,  their  grimy  hands  stretched  out  to  pat  the 
white  loveliness.  With  a  burst  of  laughter  at  their 
disappointed  faces  the  rest  turned  back  to  the  serious 
task  of  their  own  adornment  and  continued  their 
gossip. 

“Don’  you  know,”  sighed  one  beruffled  bridesmaid 
to  another,  “None  uv  us  is  gwine  t’  be  the  herowine 
in  eny  thing  till  Melvin  is  married.” 

“Won’  be  long  now,”  laughed  the  other  one.  “Co’se 
Ah  know  you  mean  really  and  truly  wedlocked,  honey, 


and  Ah  agrees  with  you.  It  do  seem  lak  she  has  all 
the  luck.” 

“All  er  de  luck  an’  den  some.  Ah’m  plum’  jealous 
er  dat  gal.  She’s  perty  ez  er  pitcher  an’  on  top  er  dat, 
she’s  got  er  rich  gran’mammy.  Look  at  de  briding 
veil  an’  dress  she  got  fer  her.  Now,  you  knows  none 
uv  we  could  ’ford  enything  lak  dat,  even  fer  er  real 
weddin’.” 

“Dat’s  true,”  agreed  the  other.  “She  sho  has  ev’ry- 
thing.” 

“Maybelle!”  Aunt  Susey,  the  mistress  of  ceremonies, 
looked  up  suddenly  from  tieing  a  sash,  “Maybelle,  you 
jest  run  ovah  to  the  pump  house  and  see  if’n  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  weddin’  pahty  is  ready.  Step  lively  now!” 

“Ter  de  pumphouse,  An’  Susey?”  Maybelle  was  not 
anxious  to  go. 

“Yas,  gal.  Get!” 

“An’  Susey,  Ah  been  meanin’  ter  tell  you  dat  Jim 
messed  up  Jipson’s  jaw  so  bad  Jipson  hader  go  home.” 
Melvin  snickered.  “He  waden  fitten  ter  be  seen  no- 
whar.” 

Aunt  Susey  stared.  “What  is  we  gwine  ter  do  fer  a 
preacher,  now,  Ah  asks  you?  Ain’  dat  jus’  lak  er 
man  to  mess  things  up?”  While  she  was  rolling  her 
eyes  heavenward  Maybelle  entered  the  room. 

“An’  Susey,”  the  girl  began  in  a  mournful  tone, 
“De  preacher  gone  home  an’  Jim  gone  some  place, 
too.  An  de  bes’  man  don’  know  whar  he  went.” 

“Yes,  dat’s  right.  Dey  is  all  er  dem  gone.”  The 
groomsman  came  in  the  door  and  bore  out  her  state¬ 
ment. 

“You  sho  do  look  han’some,”  the  old  woman  smiled 
worriedly  and  then  broke  out  afresh.  “Ah  don’  know 
whut  is  de  use  uv  dese  no  ’count  men.  All  de  time 
scerumshin’  er  ’roun’  till  yer  can’  do  er  thing.  Hit’s 
all  der  faul’  uv  dat  lumberin’,  lazy,  good-fer-nothin’ 
Jim.  De  idear  uv  dat  sheeplak  creature  sockin'  de 
preacher  an’  puttin’  him  out  er  comishun  an’  den 
runnin’  off  an” — 

“Now,  An’  Susey,  sholy  I  ain'  ez  bad  ez  dat.  An' 
Ah’ve  a  min’  an’  er  right,  atter  dis,  ter  bash  any  buddy 
whut  meddles  wid  mah  gal,”  interrupted  a  transformed 
Jim,  as  he  entered  the  door,  a  bold  and  devilish  man 
with  a  heart-breaking  smile. 

“How’d  you  get  here,  nigger?  Ain’  Ah  got  ernuff 
trouble  widout  you  ’pearin’  an'  dis’pearin’  so  scram- 
ulous  lak?  Hit’s  upsetting  ter  mah  nerves.” 

“Is  dat  all?”  he  wheedled,  “Don’t  you  need  a  bride 
groom  fo  dis  weddin’?  Ah  prides  mahse’f  on  bein’  a 
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right  hansome  one.  Aw,  now,  An’  Susey.”  And  he 
slipped  an  audacious  arm  around  her  neck! 

“Get  erlong,  get!”  she  cackled  indignantly.  “It’s 
de  bride  peopul  come  ter  see,  not  de  groom.  Eny 

budy’d  do  fer  him.  Now  come  hyere,  an’  let  me  tie 

>  •  >> 
yo  tie. 

“Gloree!  whut’s  happened  to  Jim?”  whispered  one 
girl  to  another  in  the  confusion.  “He  sho  is  de  tad¬ 
pole’s  earring.” 

“De  worm  is  turned,”  giggled  another,  “He  is  ez 
flirty  as  Mistah  Gable.” 

“Susey,  whut  you  gwine  er  do  ’bout  er  preacher  wid 
Jipson  all  bust  up?”  quavered  an  old  woman  who  was 
helping  to  tie  up  the  flowers. 

“Well,  now,  lemme  see.  ’Tain’  nobudy  whut  knows 
de  play  servus  but  he.  An’  de  real  preacher  on’y  knows 
de  real  servus.”  She  paused  and  thought.  “Ah  guess 
dat’s  de  bes’  bet.  Yas,  sir,  we’ll  get  him.”  She  nodded 
her  head  briskly.  “Maybelle,  go  out  in  de  congree- 
gashun  an’  fin’  Brudder  Walls  an’  splain  ter  him  all 
de  fac’s.  Take  keer  nobudy  else  hyears  you  dough.” 

“You  means  de  hones’-ter-goodness  preacher?”  May¬ 
belle  was  aghast. 

“Yer  heared  me,  now  get!  Get,  Ah  said!” 

“Yas’m.”  And  Maybelle  got. 

“Won’  dey  be  really  married,  now?”  inquired  a 
bridesmaid  from  the  corner  where  she  was  trying  to 
keep  from  mussing  her  dress. 

“You  wouldn’  min’  ef’n  it  did,  now,  would  you, 
honey?”  Jim  lifted  Melvin’s  chin. 

“Ah  ain’  never  said  Ah'd  marry  you,”  but  she 
blushed  just  the  same. 

Jim  laughed.  He  certainly  had  changed.  “Well,  Ah 
wants  ter  hyear  you  say  it  right  now;  fo’  Ah  gets  me 
another  gal.” 

“Not  in  heah,  not  in  heah.  Ah’m  too  rushed  fo’ 
time  fo’  you  young  folks  ter  be  spa'kin’  under  mah 
nose.”  And  Aunt  Susey  pulled  him  away.  “Cou’se 
dey  won’  be  really  married  wid  jus’  a  preacher,  Maria. 
Yuh  gotter  have  a  licence,  too.  What  you  grinnin’ 
'bout,  Jim?”  She  glared  at  him.  “Com  on  ev’ry  budy, 
get  in  line.  It’s  mos'  time  ter  begin.  Get  yer  flo’rs,  all 
er  you.” 

“Wait  a  minute,  Melvin.  Hyears  yo’  sompin  bor¬ 
rowed.”  And  a  smiling  bridesmaid  slipped  a  bracelet 
on  her  arm. 

She  started  the  ages-old  singsong: 

“  ‘My  beads  is  old ; 

My  dress  is  new; 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Winn  Jones,  Delta  Delta  Delta 

Brown  and  beige  combination  with  horizontal  striped  bodice  and  dirndle  skirt.  Hat 
knitted  calot  to  match. 


Kay  Harpster,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Red  and  green  combination  Judy  and  Jill  original.  Hat  by  Lanz  of  Salzburg. 


All  types  and  kinds, 

In  new  designs, 

And  all  in  rhyme . from  The  Young  Modern  Shop 


BALDWIN’S 

QUALITY  •  PRICE  •  SERVICE  STORE 


Carolyn  Woolley,  Alpha  Delta  Pi 

Blue  wool  and  velveteen  combination  Judy  and  Jill  original.  Hat  to  match. 


( Continued  from  Page  13) 

De  bracelet’s  borrowed — ’  ” 

“And  hyear’s  yo’  som’thin’  blue,”  broke  in  Jim.  “Ah 
got  dis  li’l  turkus  butte’fly  pin  whilst  Ah  wuz  in  town 
dis  af’ernoon.  Gon’er  give  me  er  kiss  fer  it?” 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  having  arranged  the  “wed¬ 
ding”  party  to  her  satisfaction,  spoken  to  the  preacher, 
started  Maybelle  to  playing  the  wheezy  old  organ,  and 
given  the  signal  for  the  doors  to  be  opened,  Aunt  Susey 
seated  herself  on  a  hard  wooden  pew  with  a  soft 
“plop”  and  settled  herself  to  enjoy  the  ceremony. 

The  wedding  had  officially  begun! 

To  Melvin,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  it 
was  a  series  of  pictures  .  .  .  the  bridesmaids  ogling  at 
the  men  in  the  audience  .  .  .  the  little  flower  girls 
carefully  scattering  the  few  roses  left  by  the  drought 
.  .  .  the  glittering,  black  blobs  of  faces  watching  her 
as  she  joined  Jim  at  the  altar  .  .  .  the  hum  of  bees  in 
the  hot  sunshine  .  .  .  Jim’s,  then  her,  voice,  saying  “I 
do”  .  .  .  her  wonderment  as  Jim  slipped  a  real  gold 
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wedding  ring  on  her  finger  .  .  .  the  surge  of  tremulous 
joy,  the  shy  thrill  in  her  heart  when  Jim  tightened  his 
grasp  on  her  arm  and  whispered  “Some  swell  weddin’, 
Gal!”  .  .  .  the  rice  throwing  from  the  steps  as  they  got 
in  a  waiting  taxi.  .  .  . 

“To  de  station,  please,  suh,”  he  informed  the  driver. 

Melvin  looked  up  sharply,  “What’s  dis  all  er  bout, 
Jim  Clay?  All  dis  foller  de  roll?  Tu'n  dis  cab  er- 
roun’.  You  aks  lak  we  was  really  married.”  He 
answered  triumphantly,  smoothly,  “We  is,  honey,  and 
it’s  all  right.  We  was  married  propah  by  er  preacher 
and  hyears  de  license.  Ah  got  it  in  town  dis  morning.” 

Suddenly,  in  spite  of  the  car’s  rattle,  the  silence  was 
thick  enough  to  walk  on. 

His  temporary  braveness  ebbed  quickly.  His  eyes 
resumed  their  cow-like  look,  his  lips,  their  tremble. 

For  one  starkly  awful  second  she  stared  at  his  averted 
face,  then:  “What  you  done,  man?”  she  cried  out  in  the 
terror  of  despair,  “Don’ 
you  know  Ah  married 

fipson  yeste’day?”  by  cAnnu  c Sivaten 


We  Pay  Highest  CASH  Prices 

D  u  r  h  a  m 

lor  all  Kind  of  Books 

Engraving  Company 

The  Book  Exchange 

Manufacturing  Photo-Engravers 

Five  Points  F-6941 

220  E.  Parrish  Street 

Texts — Reference  Books — Outlines — Etc. 

I?)urham,  North  Carolina 
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Photo  by  Paul  Dillard  Gamble 
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Photo  by  Harvey  ].  Link 


All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field: 
The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  because  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  bloweth 
upon  it: 

Surely  the  people  is  grass. 


Isaiah  40:6-7 


J4aven 

Furtive  creatures 

Behind  77  Water  Place 

Checking  identity  at  the  door 

Also  grim  mortality 

Walking  Goddike  into  garish  cells 

Adorned  in  resplendant  tawdre 

Discords  of  emotion  blend 

In  fevered  harmony 

All  the  vainless  pursuits 

The  tortured  longings 

The  hells  of  life 

Are  lost 

The  gods  of  night  meet 

Soul-flame  kindles  free 

All  is  given  and  nothing  asked 

All  is  given  save  respectability 

Walking,  God-like,  from  the  garish  cells 

Regaining  identity  at  the  door 

Also  gain  mortality 

Furtive  creatures 

In  front  of  77  Water  Place. 

— Richard  Klisiewski. 


Recognition 


Philosophy, 


Brother,  I  think  that  somewhere  we  have  met; 

I  think  that  we  were  friends  some  time  ago. 

I  knew  those  eyes,  that  slackened  jaw — and  yet 
I  find  here  something  that  I  did  not  know. 

Friend,  who  has  given  you  this  bayonet? 

When  last  I  saw  those  hands,  they  held  a  hoe. 

— Ralph  Nash. 


In  passion’s  fervor  I  observe 
The  rapine  beauty  of  the  moon, 

The  whore-like  moan  and  wane 
Of  restless  wind, 

Clouded  eyes  and  sweating  breasts — 
Make  free,  Fool, 

For  passion  rules  the  soul. 

Richard  Klisiewski. 
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2 Vind  at  Sunset 


Cat  Chat 


The  roar  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  wind 
Is  the  sound  in  the  top  of  the  tallest  pine, 

And  the  glow  in  the  sky  is  the  light  from  the  hall 
Where  the  sun  and  his  friends  have  sat  down  to  dine. 

The  wind  is  late  and  he  cracks  his  whip, 

And  his  chariot  wheels  spit  sparks  of  light; 

But  the  sun  is  through  and  the  wind  too  late; 

The  light  goes  out  and  the  stillness  is  night. 

The  wind  howls  by  in  his  furious  race; 

He  is  hungry  and  snatches  the  leaves  from  the  trees, 
But  the  pine  needles  point  at  his  wild,  angry  haste, 
And  are  there  when  the  wheels  have  left  only  a  breeze. 

— Jan  Gift. 


mistress 

“She  knows  who  feeds  her; 

See  how  cute  she  begs. 

Of  course  she  loves  me.”  And  all  along 
I’d  like  to  scratch  her  legs. 

DOG  LOVER 

“Give  me  a  dog.  I  can’t  stand  cats; 

It’s  their  fur  that  I’m  afraid  of.” 

Odd,  when  we’re  what 
Her  sealskin  coat  is  made  of. 

THE  BEAUTY 

She  scorns  her  surrounders 
While  accepting  their  adulation. 

Now  and  again  we  two  exchange 
A  glance  of  admiration. 


You  are  the  embodiment 
Of  all  that  is  fine. 

And  these  are  your  attributes: 

A  gentle,  endearing  nature, 

A  mood  not  of  silence,  but  quiet  restraint — 

A  wordless  understanding 

That  makes  me  feel  that  Life  is  good, 

Because  you  have  made  it  so 

Through  a  look  and  a  smile. 


FAT  LADY 

“She’s  got  the  prettiest  ’ittle  whiskers 
And  jus’  the  sweetest  ’ittle  foots.” 

I  wonder  how  she’d  like  to  have 
An  elephant  call  her  “Toots”? 

CHILDREN 

Boys  mean  slings  and  sticks  and  stones, 

But  little  girls  are  worse  than  boys. 

Squeezed  in  a  doll’s  pink  romper 
I  find  it  hard  to  maintain  poise. 

OLD  MAID 

“I  like  cats.  They  give  no  love  and  ask  no  love; 
When  they  please  to  be  pleased,  they  purr.” 

She  lives  a  life  so  calm  and  neat 
I  could  almost  envy  her. 

AUTHOR 

“Watch  her  eyes — she  dreams  of  wisdom 
Impenetrable  as  the  sea.” 

Such  highflown  words;  but  of  course  he’s  right. 
I'm  pondering  over  me. 


— D.  A.  S. 


Crystal  Somber 


“Look,  Crystal." 

“Yeah  ?” 

“About  us  going  to  the  new  skating  rink.  I  think 
we  ought  to  talk  about  it." 

Crystal  turned  to  her  brother.  “Talk  about  it?  Talk 
about  what?" 

Her  brother  rolled  up  one  sleeve  of  his  new  sweater 
before  he  answered.  “You  know  how  it  is  with  sisters 
and  brothers,  Crys,"  he  began,  speaking  without  ex¬ 
pression,  as  if  he  were  reading  a  letter.  “They  don't 
stick  together  much  in  a  crowd.  Us  going  to  this  new 
skating  rink  and  meeting  a  new  crowd  of  kids  and 
everything,  I  think  maybe  we  oughtn’t  to  stick  around 
together  like  we  used  to.  You  know  the  way  all  the 
kids  used  to  laugh  about  it." 

“They  was  only  joking,”  Crystal  said  softly.  Neither 
she  nor  her  brother  were  looking  at  each  other.  They 
sat  as  far  apart  as  they  could  on  the  streetcar  seat. 
“They  was  just  teasing.  They  didn't  mean  anything, 
Nat.” 

Nat  giggled  nervously.  He  did  not  intend  for  the 
laugh  to  sound  as  cruel  as  it  did.  “Don’t  kid  yourself,” 
he  said,  “sure  they  meant  it.” 

Crystal  stroked  the  box  that  held  her  new  roller 
skates  and  concentrated  on  not  crying.  If  I  cry  now, 
she  screamed  silently  to  herself,  it  will  mess  up  every¬ 
thing.  Nat  would  be  mad,  and  later  on  he  would 
tease  her  about  it.  She  blinked  and  continued  strok¬ 
ing  the  box  top. 

“Not  mad,  are  you,  Crys?”  Nat  asked.  “You  know 
how  it  is.  You’ll  like  it  better  this  way.  Get  to  meet 
a  lot  of  nice  fellows.” 

A  familiar  ache  throbbed  in  Crystal’s  mind.  The 
fact  that  she  never  went  out  with  fellows  she  had 
grown  used  to  regarding  with  furtive  shame.  But  to 
have  your  brother  realize  it  was  a  fresh  disgrace.  If 
you  didn’t  have  dates,  it  meant  that  nobody  thought 
you  were  pretty  or  cute.  Popular  girls  asked  casually 
“Who  you  going  with  now?”  and  watched  you 
closely.  They  always  knew  if  you  were  lying. 

Crystal  retreated  behind  a  wall  of  pride.  “If  that’s 
the  way  you  want  it,”  she  said,  hiding  the  tremor  in 
her  voice  with  a  gurgle  of  laughter,  “O.K.  It’s  all  right 
with  me."  She  watched  Nat  relax  and  roll  up  the 
other  sleeve  of  his  new  sweater.  She  hated  him. 

Silently,  she  told  him  off.  You  sure  are  getting 


swellheaded.  You  should  tell  me  to  leave  you  alone. 
Did  you  think  I  wanted  you  hanging  around?  I’ll 
bet  there’s  plenty  of  fellows  at  this  new  rink  wanting 
to  skate  with  me,  if  you  leave  me  alone. 

She  manufactured  a  feeling  of  confidence  by  re¬ 
membering  the  dress  her  mother  had  made  especially 
for  skating.  She  had  known  for  a  year  exactly  how 
she  wanted  the  dress  to  be.  “It’s  got  to  have  a  real 
short  swing  skirt  in  red  taffeta,”  she  had  told  her 
mother,  “and  a  white  satin  blouse  with  long  full 
sleeves.”  Her  mother  had  complained  that  cotton  was 
good  enough  for  skating,  but  then  she  had  surprised 
Crystal  by  making  the  dress  for  her  birthday.  With 
her  high-laced  white  shoes  with  skates  attached,  it  was 
a  fine  outfit,  Crystal  knew,  and  none  of  the  girls  at  the 
new  rink  would  have  anything  to  touch  it. 

Crystal  wished  violently,  as  she  had  wished  so  often, 
that  she  looked  like  her  mother.  Although  Mrs.  Am¬ 
ber  was  not  quite  as  good  looking  since  she  had  put 
on  glasses,  everyone  in  the  neighborhood  agreed  that 
~  there  was  something  about  her.  It  was  the  way  she 
tied  veils  on  her  hats  before  anyone  else  did,  and  the 
trick  she  had  of  lifting  one  eyebrow  whenever  she 
made  one  of  her  snappy  little  remarks.  Crystal  es¬ 
pecially  admired  the  way  her  mother,  whenever  she 
mentioned  her  divorce,  patted  her  hair  delicately  and 
said  “We  just  agreed  to  disagree.”  Joan  Crawford,  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  white  leather  couch,  could  not  have  said  it 
with  a  better  air. 

Neither  Crystal  nor  Mrs.  Amber  thought  that  she 
was  hopelessly  homely.  When  friends  intimated  to 
Mrs.  Amber  that  it  was  a  shame  Crystal’s  skin  was  all 
broken  out  like  that,  she  lifted  one  eyebrow  and  said 
“Why  should  me  and  Crystal  worry  about  her  skin? 
It  never  worried  about  her.”  The  question  of  Crys¬ 
tal’s  skin  then  passed  off  in  laughter.  Thelma  Amber, 
her  friends  said,  was  a  card. 

And,  Crystal  thought,  coming  back  to  the  situation 
at  the  skating  rink,  I  can  skate  better  than  Daisy  Har- 
riman,  even.  This  being  a  new  crowd  and  everything, 
I’ll  bet  I  get  a  fellow  to  skate  with  right  away. 

She  felt  triumphant.  Would  that  be  a  joke  on  Nat, 
she  thought.  Would  he  be  surprised. 

Since  he  had  told  Crystal  what  he  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  to  tell  her  for  a  month,  Nat  glowed  with  relief. 
Now  there  was  no  need  of  worrying  about  her  tagging 


along  everywhere  he  went,  as  she  had  done  at  the 
Palace  rink.  Hell,  he  thought,  I  don’t  mind  skating 
with  her  now  and  then,  but  she  ought  to  have  some¬ 
body  else  to  skate  with.  What  a  sister.  He  turned  to 
look  at  her,  at  her  round  little  face  so  covered  with 
acne  that  the  bumps  were  part  of  her  profile,  at  her 
wide,  almost  colorless  eyebrows  and  her  dull  brown 
hair  screwed  into  balls  that  bounced  up  and  down 
when  she  was  skating. 

She  felt  his  gaze  and  turned  around.  “What’s  the 
matter  now?”  she  asked,  annoyed  at  being  interrupted 
while  she  was  skating  with  two  boys  and  ignoring 
Nat. 

“Nothing,  I  was  just  thinking.” 

“Thought  I  smelled  wood  burning.” 

“Oh,  shut  up.  We  get  off  at  the  next  corner.” 

Above  the  entrance  of  the  New  National  Skating 
Rink  two  red  and  blue  neon  figures  skated  endlessly. 
Inside,  pennants  from  high  schools  and  nearby  col¬ 
leges  were  nailed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  cement 
walls.  The  dim  light  that  squeezed  through  the  two 
high  windows  on  either  side  wall  gave  the  rink  a 
cellar  atmosphere. 

The  steady  roar  of  skates  on  the  polished  wood 
floor  soothed  Crystal’s  suddenly  frightened  mind  as 
she  and  Nat  sat  down  on  a  bench  to  put  on  their 
skates.  There  was  no  more  time  for  pretending.  Here 
she  was  at  the  New  National.  After  she  finished  lacing 
up  her  skates,  she  would  skate  out  into  the  outer  rim 
of  the  rink  and  go  around  and  around  until  the  music 
started.  Then  she  would  join  Nat,  who  would  be 
standing  with  a  group  of  fellows  near  the  soft  drinks 
stand.  “M'sister  Crystal,”  he  would  say,  and  then  one 
of  the  fellows  would  edge  up  to  her  and  say  “Care 
to  give  it  a  whirl?”  and  everything  would  be  all  right. 
After  that,  she  would  not  have  to  worry  any  more.  But 
if  the  boys  only  said  “Unhuh”  or  “What  say,  Crys¬ 
tal”  and  then  were  silent,  she  would  have  to  leave  to 
skate  by  herself  to  the  music,  since  Nat  didn’t  want 
to  bother  with  her.  She  wouldn’t  have  a  chance  to 
show  how  well  she  could  dance  on  skates,  or  any  of  the 
complicated,  almost  dangerous  steps  she  could  do,  be¬ 
cause  you  need  a  partner  for  them.  You  need  a  part¬ 
ner  for  everything. 

Just  as  Crystal  skated  out  into  the  rink,  the  organ 
with  the  drum  attachment  began.  She  circled  the  rink 
twice,  noticing  with  panic  that  Nat  had  already  joined 
the  group  of  boys  by  the  soft  drinks  stand.  She  skated 
over  toward  them. 

(  Continued  on  Page  24 ) 
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“Why'd  you  stop  skating,  Crys?  Say,  fellows,  this 
is  m  sister,  Crystal." 

“Well,  whad  do  you  know?" 

"Think  I  met  you  before,  over  at  the  Palace  rink." 

“Hello,  Crystal." 

Thick  silence  spread  through  the  group. 

“Be  seeing  you  around,”  Crystal  said  in  a  high  voice. 
Then,  pushed  on  by  the  same  kind  of  desperate  cour¬ 
age  that  brought  Washington  through  Valley  Forge, 
Crystal  turned  to  the  boy  nearest  her.  “Don't  you 
skate  much?" 

“Off  and  on.” 

“Well,  so  long  everybody.”  She  skated  away,  her 
thin  shoulders  rigid  under  the  shiny  satin  blouse. 

Nat,  seeing  her  go,  swore  softly.  He  turned  away 
from  his  friends  to  watch  her  skate  around  and 
around,  a  smile  pinned  to  her  tear-streaked  face.  He 
was  furious  because  he  knew  that  now  he  had  to  skate 
with  her.  She  was  his  sister.  But  it  wasn’t  fair,  he 
thought  bitterly.  He  was  a  good  boy,  only  occasionally 
going  out  on  a  bat  with  the  other  fellows,  and  he 
would  have  liked  a  pretty  sister  to  appreciate  him. 

He  caught  Crystal’s  arm  as  she  came  around  a  curve. 

“Come  on,  Crys.  Try  that  step  they’re  doing  ahead 
of  us.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  skate  with  me.” 

“Don’t  worry.  I’m  just  going  to  skate  with  you 
when  the  music’s  going.”  Then,  embarrassed  because 
again  he  had  sounded  cruel  when  he  had  not  meant 
to,  he  began  to  sing.  The  booming  organ  and  the 
rattle  of  the  traps  thudded  against  the  concrete  walls, 
while  red  and  blue  lights  played  over  the  couples 
whirling  around  the  rink.  Crystal  cried  and  Nat  sang 
steadily  as  they  skated  around  and  around. 

After  the  warm  horror  of  the  first  day  at  the  New 
National,  Crystal  settled  down  to  a  routine.  On  Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays,  Nat  and  Crystal  spent  all  afternoon 
at  the  rink.  That  was  necessary.  Twice  a  week  was 
the  minimum  attendance  for  those  accepted  into  the 
skating  rink  crowd.  On  Saturdays,  Crystal  came  alone, 
for  Nat  worked  all  day  at  the  Super  A&P.  They  came 
any  other  days  they  happened  to  have  forty  cents. 
Only  after  they  had  been  at  the  New  National  for  two 
months  could  they  begin  hanging  around  the  en¬ 
trance,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  slip  in.  That  was  a 
privilege  accorded  only  to  regular  members  of  the 
crowd. 

Crystal  was  a  member  of  the  crowd  only  through 
Nat.  Except  when  the  organ  played,  she  skated  by 
herself,  her  eyes  shining  with  timid  friendliness.  She 


yelled  eager  hellos  to  everyone  to  whom  Nat  had  in¬ 
troduced  her,  but  they  rarely  heard  her  over  the  roar 
of  skates  on  the  wood  floor.  At  four  o’clock  she  drank 
a  solitary  coca-cola.  She  had  a  good  time  when  she 
and  Nat  were  dancing,  but  the  organ  played  only  every 
half  hour.  She  was  always  desperately  glad  to  go 
home. 

One  Saturday,  when  she  had  been  skating  steadily 
for  two  hours  without  speaking  to  anyone,  she  decided 
to  quit.  She  cried  a  little  over  her  decision,  because 
she  had  tried  so  hard  to  keep  in  the  crowd.  When  she 
stopped  coming  to  the  New  National,  she  would  have 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  talentless  people  who  went 
regularly  to  the  neighborhood  movie.  Most  of  them 
couldn’t  even  stand  up  on  skates.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
skating  rink  crowd,  all  of  whom  could  foxtrot,  they 
were  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

Crystal  sniffed  piteously.  She  had  looked  down  on 
the  movie  fans  too,  but  if  she  were  to  stop  skating, 
what  else  could  she  do?  She  quoted  a  sentence  Daisy 
Harriman  had  made  her  own.  “What  do  you  expect 
me  to  do?”  Daisy  had  said  she  told  the  principal  at 
school,  “stay  home  and  knit?” 

Crystal  asked  herself  if  she  was  expected  to  stay 
home  and  knit.  She  reached  for  her  handkerchief  to 


blow  her  nose.  She  had  to  do  something  and,  besides 
skating,  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  movies. 

“Hey,  watch  out!” 

Crystal  hit  the  floor  so  hard  that  the  ceiling  seemed 
to  swoop  down  and  crack  the  top  of  her  head.  She 
sat  still,  and  felt  the  shock  quiver  through  her  body. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry.”  A  girl  was  pulling  her  to  her 
feet,  out  of  the  rink,  and  on  to  one  of  the  benches. 
“Did  it  hurt  you?  I’m  just  learning  to  skate  and  when 
you  got  in  the  way,  I  couldn’t  stop.” 

“Ahh,”  Crystal  said  breathlessly.  “I’m  all  right.” 

Another  girl  skated  up.  “Good  lord,  Mart,”  she 
said  to  the  first  girl.  “What  happened?” 

“She  skated  in  front  of  me  and  I  couldn’t  stop,” 
Martha  explained,  nodding  toward  Crystal.  “I  guess 
I  shouldn’t  go  into  the  rink  until  I  know  how  to  skate 
better.” 

“You  ought  to  skate  faster,”  the  second  girl  said. 
“When  everybody’s  skating  fast,  you  get  in  their  way.” 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  Martha  said  pleasantly.  “You’re  just 
proud  because  you  can  dash  around  like  a  bat  out  of 
hell.  Rush,  rush,  rush.  And  what  does  it  get  you?" 

Crystal  looked  from  one  girl  to  the  other.  They 
must  not  mean  what  they’re  saying,  she  thought,  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  sound  like  they’re  mad.  But  to  break 
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up  the  possibility  of  a  fight  she  said  quickly  “Maybe 
the  trouble  is  you  don’t  skate  even.  If  you  want  to 
skate  around  a  few  times  with  me,  I'll  show  you  how 
to  make  it  even.” 

Martha  looked  surprised.  “Why,  do  you  think  you’d 
want  to  be  bothered  with  me?  I’m  pretty  bad.” 

“Doesn't  matter.” 

“It’s  awfully  nice  of  you.” 

Crystal  took  Martha  in  hand  for  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  Dizzy  with  the  joy  of  having  someone  to  talk 
to,  someone  who  was  trying  to  do  as  she  said,  she 
talked  steadily. 

“Come  on,  you’re  doing  lots  better.  Take  longer 
steps.  Bend  forward.” 

“If  I  bend  forward  any  farther,  my  nose  is  going  to 
be  dusting  the  floor.” 

“No,  it  won’t.  Listen  to  the  music.  Try  to  skate 
with  it.  You  can’t  dance  on  skates,  can  you?” 

“Oh,  no.  Can  you?” 

“Sure.  It  gets  easy,  after  you  practice  a  while.  Some¬ 
thing  like  they're  playing  now,  a  waltz  like  that,  it’s 
plenty  easy  to  dance  to.  It’s  short  snappy  pieces  like 
‘Ain’t  What  You  Do  It’s  the  Way  How  You  Do  It' 
that’s  real  hard.  They  take  lots  of  practice.” 

“Oh.  I  guess  you  must  come  here  a  lot?” 

“Twict  a  week,  regular.  Me  and  my  brother.  We 
used  to  go  to  the  Palace  rink.  It  wasn't  as  nice  as  this 
here,  the  rink  I  mean,  but  the  crowd  was  real  swell. 
This  crowd  is  awful  snobby.  A  person  could  come 
here  every  day  for  a  year,  and  nobody’d  notice  ’em. 
Maybe  a  few  of  them  would,  but  most  of  them 
wouldn’t.” 

“Oh.” 

“Come  on,  now.  Watch  them  steps.  Longer  and 
even.  Try  it  faster.” 

“This  better?” 

“Sure.  Come  on,  make  it  faster.  Faster.  Let  it  go. 
Faster.” 

For  two  hours,  Crystal  pulled  Martha  around  curves 
and  guided  her  through  the  crowded  floor.  She  grew 
hot,  her  nose  glistened,  and  the  curls  at  the  back  of 
her  neck  jolted  up  and  down.  She  was  happy.  She 
thought  no  more  of  going  to  the  movies. 

The  next  Tuesday,  Crystal  saw  a  girl  fall  heavily. 
She  dragged  her  to  a  bench  and  offered  sympathy  and 
help.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  spent  teaching  her 
how  to  take  corners,  back  up  and  stop.  Only  when 
the  organ  played  would  she  leave  the  girl  panting  on 
a  bench  while  she  danced  with  Nat.  When  the  music 
(  Continued  on  Page  26 ) 
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was  over,  Crystal  rushed  back  to  her.  After  a  few 
days,  she  stopped  rushing  back  to  the  girl  she  had 
left  waiting.  She  had  discovered  that  she  could  always 
find  a  girl  who  wanted  someone  to  skate  with,  too. 

After  she  became  less  frantically  friendly,  most  of 
the  girls  in  the  crowd  began  to  accept  her.  She  was 
finally  admitted  into  the  group  which  retired  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  to  relax  in  the  wicker  chairs  in  the 
rest  room.  Honored  at  being  included  in  the  inner 
circle,  Crystal  was  content  to  listen  to  the  others.  One 
slip  and  she  would  be  through  with  the  crowd.  She 
had  heard  a  new  girl  named  Kay  dare  to  cut  into 
Nancy  Lee’s  praise  of  Ann  Sheridan’s  latest  picture, 
saying  that  she  thought  it  stank. 

Nancy  Lee  had  flicked  the  ashes  of  her  cigarette  on 
the  floor  before  she  said  slowly,  “Just  who  do  you 
think  you  are?” 


Silence.  “I  suppose,”  Nancy  Lee  had  continued  even 
more  slowly,  “you  think  you’re  better  than  Ann 
Sheridan?” 

Still  silence.  Nancy  Lee  had  smiled  then.  “How 
long  you  been  coming  around  here  anyway?” 

“About  three  weeks.” 

Nancy  Lee  had  jerked  her  head  up  suddenly  and 
her  voice  had  sounded  like  a  whip.  “Then  why  you 
cornin’  around  here  for  then,  thinkin’  you  can  push 
us  around?  I  think  it’d  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to 
leave.  We  don’t  like  people  around  here,  thinkin’ 
they  can  tell  us  where  to  head  in.” 

That  was  how  Nancy  Lee  had  annihilated  the  girl 
called  Kay.  Crystal  remembered  the  scene  distinctly. 

One  afternoon  in  April,  when  Crystal  entered  the 
rest  room  and  saw  that  Daisy  was  giving  Nancy  Lee 
a  manicure,  she  knew  that  something  important  was 


pending.  Nancy  Lee  was  tall  and  juicily  blond.  Only 
on  rare  occasions  did  she  feel  that  her  allure  needed 
the  final  touch  of  purple  nails. 

“I  tell  you,”  Nancy  Lee  was  saying  impressively, 
“when  Davy  told  me,  I  like  to  have  dropped  dead. 
Just  couldn’t  believe  it.  Why,  I  used  to  go  with  him 
a  long  time  ago  when  we  was  in  the  nine  A  together, 
over  at  Parkfield  Junior  High.” 

“Who  you  talking  about?”  Crystal  asked. 

“Don’t  you  know?”  Daisy  shrieked.  “How’s  the 
weather  up  there?  You  must  of  been  in  the  clouds 
if—” 

“Let  me  tell  it,”  Nancy  Lee  interrupted.  “It  was  me 
Davy  told.  See,  Mike  Kaelin  was  a  boy  that  used  to 
run  around  with  our  crowd  a  couple  years  ago,  when 
we  was  over  at  the  fairgrounds  rink.  He’s  been  bum- 
min’  around  the  country  and  he  gets  out  to  Hollywood 
and  what  do  you  know,  he  gets  in  the  movies!  Davy 
says  he  plays  a  Mexican  cowboy  in  this  picture  called 
‘A  Rose  for  Rosita’  that’s  cornin’  to  the  Alamo  this 
week  along  with  ‘I  Take  This  Woman.’  And  Mike — 
his  movie  name  is  Michael  Lancer,  Davy  savs — is 
cornin’  back  for  the  openin’.  Can  you  beat  it?  He 
wrote  Davy  all  about  it;  that’s  how  I  happen  to  know. 
Mike  and  Davy  used  to  pal  around  together.” 

Crystal  went  weak  with  excitement.  “And  you 
went  with  him?” 

Nancy  Lee  appreciated  Crystal’s  respectful  tone. 
“Sure.  Used  to  go  steady  with  him,  when  I  was  just 
fourteen.  He  was  really  smooth.  Tall,  with  curly 
black  hair  and  brown  eyes.  I’ll  bet  he  comes  to  the 
rink  the  night  he’s  here.  I’m  goin’  to  ask  Davy  to 
bring  him  around.” 

Crystal  noticed  that  all  the  popular  girls  were  comb¬ 
ing  their  hair,  or  putting  on  lipstick,  or  straightening 
their  stocking  seams.  She  noticed  Nancy  Lee’s  happy, 
tense  expression.  And  suddenly  Crystal  felt  tired  and 
empty  because  she  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
miraculous  visit  of  Mike  Kaelin.  She  was  accustomed 
to  the  feeling;  sometimes  she  thought  vaguely  that  all 
the  excitement  in  her  life  had  been  seen  looking  over 
someone’s  shoulder.  Since  she  knew  the  feeling,  she 
had  devised  a  remedy.  She  walked  out  to  get  a  candy 
bar,  stroking  the  soft  satin  of  her  blouse  and  thinking 
automatically,  all  that  fuss  over  somebody  in  a  B  pic¬ 
ture.  Nancy  Lee  isn't  so  cute  if  she  can  get  all  worked 
up  over  somebody  in  a  B  picture.  Not  even  the  lead. 
Just  a  Mexican  cowboy. 

But  everything  went  as  Nancy  Lee  had  ordered. 
Crystal  had  known  it  would.  About  nine  o’clock  on 
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the  Saturday  night  of  the  premiere  of  “A  Rose  for 
Rosita”  the  crowd  was  gathered  around  the  soft  drinks 
stand,  watching  the  door,  with  the  air  of  an  audience 
waiting  for  the  flare  of  footlights  and  the  swift  rise  of 
a  curtain. 

Just  as  the  organ  with  the  drums  attachment  began 
to  thump  out  “The  Skaters  Waltz,”  a  tall,  incredibly 
handsome  man  with  a  light  camel’s  hair  coat  flung 
over  his  shoulders  came  through  the  door,  followed  by 
Davy.  It  was  Michael  Lancer. 

He  strode  over  to  the  crowd.  “Hiyah,  gang,”  he 
greeted  them.  “Long  time  no  see.”  He  smiled  and 
shrugged  off  his  coat.  He  was  wearing  a  dark  green 
suit  with  a  gray  pinstripe.  His  eyes  were  too  close 
together  and  he  had  a  peculiar  mole  in  the  middle  of 
his  chin.  “Gee,  it’s  great  to  see  you  all,”  he  said.  It 
was  Mike  Kaelin. 

Standing  in  the  center  of  the  group,  slapping  each 
boy’s  back  and  inquiring  where  each  girl  had  been 
all  his  life,  he  resembled  a  store  manager  congratulat¬ 
ing  his  sales  force.  His  long  arms  embraced  the  crowd 
paternally  and  he  grinned  a  jovial,  continual  grin. 
“The  Skaters  Waltz”  was  wrong  for  the  scene.  It 
should  have  been  “Hail,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes.” 

After  each  had  received  recognition,  there  was  a 
general  exodus  to  the  floor.  Countless  forums  in  the 
rest  room  had  decided  that  no  girl  should  wait  for 
Mike  to  ask  her  to  skate.  If  he  did,  her  triumph  would 
be  diluted;  if  he  did  not,  she  would  be  ruined.  To 
make  the  honor  clear  and  distinct,  he  must  cut  in  on 
the  girl  he  chose. 

As  she  and  Nat  waltzed  around,  Crystal  turned  her 
head  to  look  at  Mike.  “I  don’t  think  he’s  so  much,” 
she  said,  disagreeably. 

Nat  was  cross.  “You  don’t,  huh.  I  suppose  you 
think  anybody’s  been  out  to  Hollywood  would  come 
back  and  act  so  friendly  you  wouldn’t  know  he  was 
anybody  at  all.” 

“You  said  it.  He  isn’t  anybody.” 

“Aw,  lay  off.  Just  because  he  doesn’t  know  you’re 
alive.”  Nat  said  it  slowly  and  waited  for  tears  from 
Crystal.  What  a  sister,  he  thought  wearily. 

Surprisingly,  Crystal  only  skated  faster.  “Well,” 
she  said,  “one  thing,  I  don’t  have  to  worry  about  you 
going  to  Hollywood.  They  wouldn’t  have  you  on  a 
silver  plate.” 

Nat  breathed  a  slow  breath  of  relief.  If  he  were 
given  to  emotional  gestures,  he  would  have  patted  her 
hand.  She’s  learning  how  to  take  it,  he  thought.  That 
was  his  first  rule.  It  had  kept  him  undisturbed  through 
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all  the  crowd's  crises;  when  D.  J.  was  sent  to  reform 
school;  when  Art  knocked  Al's  front  teeth  out;  when 
Mrs.  kleppermann  made  Sam  marry  Lucille.  “If  you 
want  to  dish  it  out,"  Nat  had  said  when  discussing 
those  exciting  occasions,  “you  got  to  know  how  to 
take  it.'  It  was  a  general  statement,  but  it  could  always 
be  applied. 

Leaning  against  the  soft  drinks  counter,  Mike 
watched  the  skating  couples.  They  all  looked  flushed 
and  happy.  He  had  forgotten  what  a  good  time  he 
had  had  at  the  other  rink.  He  had  forgotten  so  many 
of  the  crowd,  Nancy  Lee,  for  instance.  Still  a  cute 
kid,  he  decided.  Four  years  ago,  maybe  five,  he  had 
been  in  love  with  her.  And  now  there  was  Angel  and 
there  was  no  question  that  Angel  put  Nancy  Lee  in 
the  shade,  he  thought  happily.  The  comparison  proved 
how  far  he'd  gone  in  four  years.  Or  five. 

“Funny,  isn’t  it?”  he  told  the  humble  Davy,  “how 
people  change.” 

“Sure  is,”  Davy  said.  “Have  a  cigarette?” 

“Thanks.  Got  a  match?  There,  I  got  it.  Say  Davy, 
where  can  I  get  some  skates?  Got  to  have  a  shot  at 
this,  for  old  times.” 

“Sure  thing,”  Davy  said.  “Back  in  a  minute.” 

So  Davy  rented  a  pair  of  skates  for  Mike,  helped 
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him  strap  them  on,  and  saw  him  skate  out  onto  the 
floor.  Davy  bought  a  coca-cola  and  drank  it  slowly, 
watching  Mike  all  the  while.  So  Davy  was  the  only 
one  who  was  not  surprised. 

Davy  alone  was  not  shaken  in  an  upheaval  of  sur¬ 
prise  when  Mike  circled  the  floor  twice  before  he 
skated  up  to  cut  in  on  Nat.  Only  Davy  felt  no  flicker 
of  astonishment  when  he  saw  Michael  Lancer  dancing 
with  Crystal  Amber. 

The  crowd  collectively  skidded  to  a  stop.  While  the 
organ  thundered  out  “In  the  Mood”  Mike  and  Crystal 
whirled  until  they  became  a  blur.  They  came  out  of 
the  whirl  into  a  tricky  two  step,  easily,  with  arms 
locked.  “Skating’s  great,”  Mike  gasped.  “You  never 
forget  it.” 

“You  said  it,”  Crystal  agreed.  They  went  into  an¬ 
other  spin.  And  the  humble  Davy  leaned  against  the 
soft  drinks  counter,  smiling  a  calm,  knowing  smile. 

“Say,  do  you  see  what  I  see?” 

“This  beats  me.” 

“Maybe  it’s  his  idea  of  a  joke.” 

“If  you  told  me  this  yesterday.” 

“Never  thought  I  live  to  see  this  day.” 

Only  Nancy  Lee  said  nothing. 

Davy  relished  Nancy  Lee’s  expression.  He  enjoyed 
it  thoroughly.  It  was  good  enough  for  her.  Who  was 
she,  that  she  could  ditch  him  the  minute  she  heard 
about  Mike?  That  was  Nancy  Lee,  always  looking 
for  something  bigger  and  better.  Well,  this  paid  her 
off. 

I  could  tell  you  why  Mike  passed  you  up  to  skate 
with  Crystal  Amber,  Davy  told  Nancy  Lee  silently.  I 
know,  all  right. 

It  was  just  when  they  were  leaving  for  the  rink. 
The  girl  wasn’t  going.  She  told  him  she  had  some 
packing  to  finish  and  then  she  pulled  Mike  into  a 
corner.  Davy  disliked  this  languid  redhead  whom 
Mike  called  Angel.  She  made  him  feel  flatfooted. 

I  heard  her  tell  Mike  to  watch  his  step,  Davy  con¬ 
tinued  sternly  to  a  ghostly  Nancy  Lee.  She  told  him 
that  she’d  be  looking  in  at  the  rink  later  and  she  didn’t 
want  to  have  to  get  mad,  like  that  time  in  Las  Vegas. 
And  he  asked  her  if  she  didn’t  know  she  was  the  only 
girl  he  could  see  and  she  laughed  and  said  goodnight 
to  me  and  got  in  the  elevator. 

That  was  it.  That  was  the  answer  Nancy  Lee  and 
the  crowd  might  guess  but  would  never  know.  Davy 
finished  his  coca-cola.  He  felt  the  happiness  of  a  satis¬ 
fied  avenger.  It  wasn’t  as  if  Nancy  Lee  was  the  only 
girl  in  the  world.  I’m  the  head  of  this  crowd,  he 


reminded  himself  comfortably.  I  can  go  steady  with 
Daisy  or  Hazel  anytime  I  want  to. 

As  he  began  to  strap  on  his  skates,  he  saw  Angel 
standing  in  the  doorway,  and  Mike  and  Crystal  skat¬ 
ing  toward  her.  Suddenly  he  thought  of  something 
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which  made  him  feel  even  more  comfortable.  When 
Mike  leaves,  I’ll  skate  with  little  Crystal  Amber,  he 
decided.  She’s  a  good  skater.  She  ought  to  have  a 
super  time,  just  this 

once,  anyway.  by  Aiuty  J^oyeX^ 
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It  is  always  rather  difficult  to  write  a  cohesive  musical 
review  in  the  fall.  Music  in  the  summer  is  usually 
haphazard  and  relegated  to  various  “summer  concert 
series”  scattered  throughout  the  country,  so  without  a 
visible  (and  large)  source  of  income  it  is  impossible 
to  hear  all  the  important  concerts  held  during  June, 
July,  August,  and  September.  However,  there  are  a 
definite  four  or  five  “festivals”  which  rank  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  rest.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
review  each  series  with  any  amount  of  detail  but  the 
high  points  can  be  touched  on. 

Starting  at  home  (my  home,  at  any  rate)  the 
Stadium  concerts  at  Lewissohn  Stadium  in  New  York 
City  were  conducted  ably  by  a  myriad  of  baton- 
wielders.  No  opera  this  year  but  again  the  Ballet 
Russe  of  Monte  Carlo  (which  will  be  seen  here  at  Duke 
later  in  the  year)  made  a  decisive  hit  with  their  top- 
notch  terpsichorean  interpretations.  But  to  me  three 
nights  stand  out  as  the  pinnacles  of  artistry  and  finesse 
in  the  whole  Stadium  series. 

The  opening  night  saw  the  largest  audience  ever 
assembled  in  the  Stadium  raptly  following  the  electric 
fingers  of  Artur  Rubinstein  as  he  blazed  his  way 
through  his  “tour  de  force,”  the  Tschaikowsky  First 
Piano  Concerto  in  B  Flat  Minor.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  consummate  artistry  of  Rubinstein,  but  that 
night  saw  him  surpass  even  his  own  perfection  in 
musicality  and  brilliance.  As  the  familiar  descending 
phrase  opening  the  first  movement  echoed  through  the 
smoky  sky  of  the  city,  one  felt  at  once  that  here  was 
the  decisive  and  the  authoritative — the  final  and  com¬ 
plete.  The  Philharmonic  Symphony  with  Artur 
Rodzinski  conducting  exceeded  itself  in  sympathy  and 
understanding  as  orchestral  accompanist.  Earlier  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  Rodzinski  had  given  an  unusual 
rendition  of  the  familiar  Tschaikowsky  Fifth.  No 
longer  did  sentimentality  and  and  languor  dominate 
the  work;  Mr.  Rodzinski  inspired  the  orchestra  to  the 


disclosure  of  new  facets  in  the  Russian’s  musical  gem. 
Powerfully,  Tschaikowski  was  revealed  as  a  rich  tonal- 
ist,  rather  than  a  mellifluous  melodist;  a  dramatic 
master  of  climax  rather  than  a  skillful  wielder  of 
melancholic  harmonics.  Here  was  a  new  Tschaikowsky 
and  we  can  ever  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Rodzinski  for  his 
transcendental  shaft  of  disclosure.  And  so  it  was  in 
the  concerto.  Messrs.  Rubinstein  and  Rodzinski 
seemed  to  be  of  one  accord  in  their  earnest  effort  to 
depict  the  drama,  rather  than  the  pathos,  the  power 
rather  than  the  subtlety  of  the  work.  At  no  time  did 
either  man  relent  in  his  forward  drive  to  supernal 
mastery  of  both  piano  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Rubinstein 
was  technically  flawless,  sympathetically  supreme;  no 
nuance  escaped  his  knowing  fingers;  no  musical 
pirouette  was  too  dainty  or  fragile  for  his  agile  art¬ 
istry.  Here  was  a  definitive  performance  of  a  master¬ 
piece  that  will  be  long  recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  musical  evenings  of  all  time. 

The  second  peak  reached  at  the  Stadium  again  took 
on  the  aspect  of  the  definite.  For  quite  a  while  now, 
Gershwin’s  piano  music  has  been  buffeted  about  on 
the  silken  but  unhappy  wings  of  vagueness.  Never 
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since  Gershwin's  untimely  death  has  there  been  a  per¬ 
formance  of  his  Piano  Concerto  in  F  or  even  of  his 
more  common  Rhapsody  in  Blue  of  which  one  could  say, 
"There!  That’s  how  Gershwin  wrote  it;  that’s  how’ 
he  played  it."  It  is  ironical  that  it  took  a  quiz  pro¬ 
gram  to  bring  to  Oscar  Levant  the  recognition  which 
must  now  be  his  as  the  only  living  performer  capable 
of  grasping  the  rhythm,  the  phrasing,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  musical  understanding  of  Gershwin’s  master¬ 
pieces.  With  Alexander  Smallens  doing  a  thorough 
job  of  accompaniment,  Mr.  Levant  coursed  through 
both  the  Concerto  and  the  Rhapsody  with  a  sympathy 
and  a  musical  approach  so  akin  to  that  of  George 
Gershwin  himself,  that  it  was  as  if  hearing  a  ghost 
play.  Not  once  was  there  a  false  note,  never  a  clang 
of  hypocrisy.  Mr.  Levant  must  have  amazed  all  the 
erstwhile  sceptics  with  his  brilliance  and  his  mastery. 
With  a  performer  such  as  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  music  of  Gershwin  will  continue  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  musical  America,  but  more  than  this,  it  will 
grow  more  and  more  virile  until  it  is  as  inherent  a 
part  of  the  master  works  as  are  now  those  of  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms! 

Leaving  New  York  for  an  extended  week-end,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  Berkshire 
Festival  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  and  hear  Serge 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  place  to  listen  to 
music  in  America.  The  great  Music  Shed  and  the 
beautiful  grounds  about  it  through  which  you  may 
leisurely  wander  as  you  listen  create  a  setting  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  masters.  Un¬ 
fortunately  I  arrived  too  late  to  hear  the  great  Mozart 
“Requiem, but  I  was  able  to  hear  the  concerts  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Saturday  night’s  concert  opened 
with  the  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusic  of  Mozart  and  was 
as  usual  gay  and  charming  in  the  true  Koussevitzky 
manner.  The  second  number  on  the  program  intro¬ 
duced  the  soloist  of  the  evening,  Leonard  Shure,  in 
a  rather  pedestrian  performance  of  the  Brahms  Second 
Piano  Concerto  in  E  Flat  Major.  Mr.  Shure  displayed 
a  goodly  amount  of  technique,  but  a  disappointing 
lack  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  It  was  as  if  just  the 
notes  were  played  without  the  necessary  addition  of  a 
human  heart.  Only  in  the  last  movement  where  tech¬ 
nique  plays  such  an  important  part,  did  Mr.  Shure 
show  us  his  versatility  and  artistry.  The  slow  move¬ 
ment  was  dull  and  lacked  lustre  and  while  the  opening 
movement  and  scherzo  were  played  well  enough,  they 


lacked  a  definitiveness  and  profile  which  is  the  life- 
breath  of  a  truly  great  performance.  After  the  inter¬ 
mission,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  gave  a  thrilling  perform¬ 
ance  of  Hanson’s  “Romantic”  Symphony.  Always 
reminiscent  of  a  mollified  Sibelius,  this  symphony  is 
one  of  the  more  popular  pieces  by  an  American  com¬ 
poser.  Mr.  Hanson  was  present  and  shared  the  kudos 
with  Mr.  Koussevitzy  after  the  performance.  The  con¬ 
cert  concluded  with  two  excerpts  from  Wagner,  the 
prelude  to  the  first  act  of  Lohengrin  and  the  overture 
to  Die  Meistersinger. 

Sunday’s  concert  featured  Brahm’s  First  Symphony 
in  C  Minor  and  Debussy’s  famous  tone  poem  “La 
Mer.”  The  latter  piece  is  one  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky’s 
best  performances  and  on  that  day  he  did  not  dis¬ 
appoint  the  large  audience  with  a  vibrant  rendition 
which  fairly  reeked  with  the  essence  of  Debussy’s  fine, 
impressionistic  poem  of  the  sea.  The  Brahms  dis¬ 
appointed  me  a  good  deal.  The  first  movement  was 
taken  in  a  fine  dramatic  frame,  but  the  slow  move¬ 
ment  dragged  badly  and  in  spots  became  unintel¬ 
ligible.  The  pathos  and  tragedy  of  it  metamorphized 
into  bathos  and  over-sentimentality.  The  scherzo  was 
brilliantly  restrained  and  showed  understanding  to  a 
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nicety  of  its  crisp  delicacy.  The  last  movement,  how¬ 
ever,  with  its  sweeping  theme  so  reminiscent  of  the 
Chorale  in  Beethoven’s  Ninth  was  frankly  poorly  con¬ 
ceived.  It  seemed  as  if  Dr.  Koussevitzky  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  finish.  The  grandeur  of  the  famous 
Cambridge  theme  and  the  ultimate  resolution  to  the 
main  theme  were  pitilessly  defaced  by  an  amazingly 
hurried  tempo.  The  majesty  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  was  mocked  into  a  “contredance”  of  ironic  or¬ 
chestral  proportions.  It  was  a  shame  to  leave  such 
ideal  surroundings  with  such  a  disappointed  taste  in 
my  musical  mouth! 

Time  and  space  permit  but  a  mention  of  the  Robin 
Hood  Dell,  Ravinia  Park,  and  Hollywood  Bowl  con- 
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certs,  each  of  which  enjoyed  a  gala  season,  no  parts  of 
which  I  was  able  to  enjoy. 

With  the  quitting  of  Maestro  Toscanini  from  his 
post  as  conductor  of  the  N.  B.  C.  Symphony,  this  com¬ 
ing  season’s  broadcast  music  would  be  dimmed  greatly 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic 
Symphony  is  celebrating  its  one  hundredth  anniversary 
and  has  in  store  for  us  countless  Sundays  of  a  musical 
brilliance  and  variety  for  which  we  may  be  ever  grate¬ 
ful.  These  concerts  will  luckily  be  broadcast  each 
Sunday  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  and,  with  whatever 
new  releases  I  have  the  opportunity  to  hear,  will  form 
the  backbone  for  future 

articles.  by  JStlMO  Zilato 
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Sometime — back  in  1886 — the  Archive  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  this  college  campus.  That  was  too  far 
back  for  any  of  us  to  appreciate,  but  it  does  go  to  make 
the  Archive  the  third  oldest  college  publication  in  the 
country.  In  the  past  few  years  the  magazine  has  come 
to  hold  a  black  name  of  some  sort  or  another  with  the 
student  body — and  we  feel  that  this  criticism  has  come 
from  the  non-readers.  Remember,  the  Archive  is  your 
magazine,  you  pay  for  it,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
staff  if  you  don't  read  it. 

This  year  we  sincerely  hope  that  things  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  editors  hope  that  everyone  with  an  ounce 
of  creation  in  their  soul  will  tack  it  down  on  paper. 
The  Archive,  we  believe,  is  the  only  outlet  for  true 
creativeness  that  Duke  University  offers.  In  the  past, 
with  the  Archive,  as  with  every  other  publication  on 
the  campus,  the  creativeness  has  been  within  a  certain 
destined  group — shall  we  say  a  select  few,  with  reasons 
not  too  few  to  mention  here.  All  that  we  ask  is  that' 
you  give  us  a  fair  chance  and  read  a  story  or  two,  and 
if  you  feel  that  you  can  do  better,  there  is  nothing  that 
would  please  the  staff  more.  The  best  constructive 
criticism  that  we  can  receive,  and  that  is  the  only 
worthy  kind  of  criticism,  is  a  better  contribution  from 

YOU. 

Don’t  forget  that  this  is  your  magazine,  and  we  want 
to  give  you  what  you  like.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Bill  Thomas,  Editor. 

Jack  Heath,  Associate  Editor. 
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HOW  DOES  IT  FEEL  to  dive  straight  down  from  several 
miles  up?  Bill  Ward  knows.  He’s  the  test  pilot  who  put  this 
amazing  new  Curtiss  dive  bomber  through  her  paces  for  the 
Navy.  That’s  Bill  (left,  above)  smoking  his  (and  the  Navy 
man's )  favorite  cigarette.  He’ll  tell  you— 


"YOUR  EARS  CRACKLE  and  pop.  You  think,”  says  Bill, 
"the  whole  world’s  trying  to  squeeze  the  daylights  out  of 
you.  You  think  maybe  they  have,  if  things  go  a  little  foggy 
or  dark  when  you're  pulling  out  of  your  dive.”  After  a  ride 
like  that,  a  Camel  tastes  mighty  welcome. 
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than  the  average  of  the  4  other 
largest-selling  brands  tested  — less  than 
any  of  them  — according  to  independent 
scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 
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age  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — 
slower  than  any  of  them 
—  Camels  also  give  you 
a  smoking  plus  equal, 
on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


•o  Company 
th  Carolina 


CAMEL 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


ur;  .  '.■■■; 


Test  Pilot  Bill  Ward  shares  the  Nary 
man’s  preference  for  the  cigarette 
of  costlier  tobaccos. . .  Camel 

SPEAKING  of  tests.  Bill  Ward  adds:  "Those 
recent  laboratory  tests  showing  less  nicotine 
in  the  smoke  of  Camels  only  go  to  prove  what  I’ve 
always  found  in  my  smoking  — Camels  are  milder 
in  lots  of  ways.  That’s  what  counts  with  me.” 

Light  up  a  Camel  yourself.  You’ll  know  in  the 
first  few  flavorful  puffs  why,  with  men  in  the 
service*.  .  .  with  the  millions  behind  them  .  .  .  it’s 
Camels.  (*Based  on  actual  sales  records  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard.) 
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“Either  she's  the  smartest  chicken  I’ve  ever  laid  eyes 
on,  or  the  dumbest,"  says  I,  Johnny  Miles,  as  I  watch 
her  balance  a  tray  into  Joe’s  Drive-In  Barbecue.  It’s 
the  something  in  the  swing  of  the  way  she  walks 
that  makes  me  make  such  an  all-inclusive  statement; 
for  I,  Johnny  Miles,  know  women.  And  no  girl  walks 
like  this  rose  unless  she’s  smart  enough  to  know  why, 
or  so  dumb  she  does  it  like  breathing.  If  she’s  the 
smartest,  she’s  the  girl  for  me.  If  she’s  the  dumbest, 
I'll  have  the  fun  of  teaching  her  a  thing  or  two — and 
no  harm  to  the  both  of  us. 

So  I  turn  to  go  back  to  tell  the  guy  that  I’ve  been 
hitching  a  ride  from  to  anywhere  he  is  going  that  this 
is  anywhere,  and  I’m  all  for  staying  a  while.  And  I 
turn.  But  would  you  believe  it?  He’s  snuffling  the 
last  of  a  hamburger  down  and  driving  away  without 
so  much  as  a  “Thanks  for  your  company.”  How  he 
got  the  food  is  beyond  me.  Only  a  few  winks  ago  he 
sent  me  in  to  buy  it  personally  because,  he  says,  he’s 
against  this  business  of  nice  young  girls  waiting  on 
the  likes  of  them  as  drive  into  such  joints.  And  I  was 
politely  getting  the  food  when  I  pause  to  gaze  at  this 
particular  girl.  The  sun  is  glaring  and  dull  on  the 
gray  chips  of  the  parking  lot.  The  whitewashed  pal¬ 
ing  points  myriads  of  fingers  to  the  Above;  but  this 
girl,  like  a  mirage  in  the  desert,  takes  one  from 
thoughts  that  are  holy. 

The  mirage  has  disappeared  inside  the  joint,  and  I 
am  left  high  and  dry.  Ah,  well,  if  he’s  unlearned 
enough  to  object  to  being  waited  on  by  houris  serving 
hamburgers,  it’s  ten  to  one  he’d  be  ill-mannered 
enough  to  not  offer  thanks  for  the  company  of  Johnny 
Miles. 

I  take  me  a  look  around  the  town  I’ve  been  stranded 
in;  I’ve  been  stranded  in  worse — but  not  much  worse. 
There’s  a  main  street,  a  dirty  bus  station,  two  drug¬ 


stores,  a  firetrap  movie,  a  Greek  joint,  and  this  barbecue 
stand.  No  doubt  there’s  a  red  brick  schoolhouse  built 
by  PWA  money  and  a  faded  frame  church  held  to¬ 
gether  by  the  prayers  of  a  few,  stuck  somewhere 
among  the  houses  off  Main  street.  Still,  any  town  is 
better  than  the  one  with  an  irate  pawnshop  keeper  and 
a  tearful  daughter  Jessica  I  left  behind  me.  Did  she 
really  think  the  likes  of  me  would  be  marrying  the 
likes  of  her?  It’ll  take  a  smart  girl  to  hook  Johnny 
Miles. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  girl  of  this  town  which 
no  other  town  can  be  boasting  of;  and  I’m  longing  to 
be  playing  with  fire  again. 

I  saunter  back  to  Joe’s  Drive-In.  She’s  on  the  curb 
service  shift.  I’m  on  foot  at  present.  Hell,  I  need  a 
car.  There’s  a  likely-looking  blue  Ford  ’38  coupe 
parked  by  the  sanctimonious  palings  of  the  lot;  so  I 
climb  in  and  toot  the  horn  for  service. 

Out  she  comes  with  that  walk  of  hers.  For  a  sec¬ 
ond  she  looks  around,  then  she  sees  me  and  comes  over 
with  a  bit  of  storm  in  her  eye. 

“If  you  don’t  mind,”  says  she,  “that's  my  car  you’re 
sitting  in.” 

“That’s  the  luck  of  the  Irish  for  you,”  I  smile  my 
best  Ipana  smile.  Of  course  the  Irish  in  me  is  limited 
to  my  maternal  great-grandmother  and  a  few  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  stories;  but  I  want  to  forget  the 
unlucky  Northern  slicker  who  fooled  around  with 
Jessica. 

“Luck  of  the  Irish?”  Her  chin  is  short,  there’s  a 
curl  to  her  lips;  and  her  jaw  is  set — which  gives  her 
the  look  she  has. 

“Luck  of  the  Irish.  I  see  you,  I  want  to  meet  you. 
For  that  I  need  a  car.  I  sit  in  the  nearest  one,  and 
it  turns  out  to  be  yours.  That  makes  us  old  friends, 
colleen.”  The  colleen  is  a  bit  thick,  but  she  starts  to 
smile,  then  thinks  better  of  it. 


“Now,  that  we’re  such  old  friends,  what  is  your 
order?” 

“A  coke,  and  only  a  coke.  One  look  into  the  blue 
of  your  eyes  has  banished  all  thoughts  of  food.” 

This  time  the  smile  really  comes.  “You’re  a  North¬ 
erner.  Our  boys  say  dope.” 

“You’re  the  dope,  Johnny  Miles.”  I  swear  to  myself. 
“Remember  this  is  the  South,  and  no  Southern  girl 
likes  a  Northerner.” 

“Didn’t  I  tell  you  I  was  Irish?”  I  cover  up  easily. 
“An  Irishman  calls  a  drink  what  he  pleases.  It’s  only 
when  he’s  calling  women  he’s  careful.” 

“Irish?”  she  looks  doubtful.  “How  Irish?” 

“Back  to  the  War,”  says  I.  Score  one;  for  she’s  the 
dumbest  girl  I  know.  These  Southerners  and  their 
family  trees.  They  overlook  the  dirt  that  grew  ’em, 
just  so  the  tree  grew. 

“Oh,”  she  says,  and  the  smiles  dance  in  her  eyes 
until  my  heart  tells  my  brain  to  mark  one  up  she’s 
the  smartest,  and  I  grin  back  at  her.  There  we  were, 
the  clear  high  forehead  and  the  sweet  short  chin  of 
her  facing  the  scarred  eyebrows  and  baby  face  of  me. 
And  it's  love,  and  it's  summer;  and  the  dusty,  hot  ugly 
little  town  fades  back  into  its  hot  blue  metal  bowl  of 
sky.  Soft  winds  laden  with  the  fragrances  of  Arabia 
blow : 

“I  will  twine  the  violet, 

And  with  soft  narcissus  set 
Laughing  lilies  and  with  these 
Myrtles  and  sweet  crocuses  .  .  . 

These  for  garlands  will  I  pour 
On  thy  head,  my  Heliodore.” 

“So  you're  the  literary  sort,”  she  nods  at  me  and 
breaks  the  spell. 

“Sure,  and  why  not?"  I  nod  gayly  back  at  her. 
'Tis  too  soon  to  be  spouting  Sappho — maybe  she  won’t 
be  worth  it.  “I've  been  shown  the  doors  of  Duke  and 
Columbia — in  that  order;  now  I’ve  my  fingers  crossed 
for  Chapel  Hill.  Long  wave  the  blue,  the  beginning 
of  my  way  downward!” 

She  doesn't  seem  impressed  even  though  it’s  the  truth 
I’m  telling,  and  truth  is  generally  impressive  when  it 
comes  from  me.  She’s  a  wise  one.  Or  is  she? 

“Come  out  with  me  tonight  and  I’ll  tell  you  more. 
I’ll  tell  you  of  the  hearts  I  have  broken  to  learn  to 
woo  the  sweet  heart  of  you,  of  the  song  sweet  singers 
have  sung  to  teach  you  the  love  of  me.  I’ll  tell  you 
how — ”  I  stopped.  Her  eyes  were  blank.  Maybe  she 
was  too  dumb  to  follow.  Or  maybe  she  was  smart 
enough  to  know  what  I  was  thinking. 
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“I  don’t  generally  date  on  week  nights,”  she  said 
doubtfully. 

“But  this  is  our  one  chance.  This  may  be  my  one 
night  in  town.”  I  put  pleading  in  my  voice,  and  when 
I  see  the  “no”  start  in  her  eyes  I  shrug  my  shoulders 
and  lift  one  eyebrow. 

“Oh,  all  right,  I’ll  go,”  she  says  hastily  to  keep  me 
from  the  backing  out  I  was  pretending  to  be  about.  .  .  . 

The  moon  was  a  splinter,  virgin-thin  in  the  sky  and 
innocently  innocent;  the  air  was  warm  with  knowing: 
the  night  was  as  piquant  as  the  girl  at  my  side.  Funny, 
this  girl.  She  cried  in  the  movies — some  sloppy  love 
story  with  Clark  Gable  toothing  through  it — and 
laughed  at  the  news  reels.  “See,  none  of  the  soldiers 
have  on  proper  uniforms,”  she  explained.  I  didn’t  see 
her  point.  And  all  during  the  consuming  of  the  goo 
of  a  banana  split,  she  sat  on  her  high  stool  and  said 
nothing.  Now  for  Johnny  Miles,  the  eating  part  of 
a  date  is  the  time  to  be  talking,  and  save  the  silence 
for  later — if  you  get  what  I’m  meaning. 

But  no  sooner  do  we  get  out  in  that  night  of  young 
moon  and  warm  air  than  she  starts  talking.  She 
doesn't  ask  questions  about  me  which  is  pretty  clever. 
The  first  thing  girls  learn  is  that  men  like  to  be  asked 
about  themselves,  but  this  girls  tells  me  about  herself. 
I'm  in  the  mood  for  telling  her  lies  about  herself  in¬ 
stead  of  about  me.  So  we  go  fine. 

“It’s  rather  lonely  in  this  town.” 

“Lonely — for  the  loveliness  of  you?” 

“There’s  just  one  man  in  town  though.  That  makes 
a  difference.” 

“So  it  would.  One  man  is  not  enough  to  tell  you 
how  beautiful  you  are.”  I  don't  fathom  her.  She 
doesn’t  sparkle  to  my  answers,  nor  does  she  attempt 
to  deny  them. 

“One  man  could  be.” 

“Yes,  if  he  had  the  tongue  of  Johnny  Miles.  And 
how  do  you  propose  to  be  finding  him?”  If  she’s 
dumb,  she'll  giggle  and  say  she  doesn't  know;  if  she’s 
wise,  well.  .  .  .  But  she  does  neither. 

“It's  a  case  of  him  finding  me,  perhaps.”  So  we 
walk  on  in  silence,  me  trying  to  figure  her  out. 

“Ooh,  look,”  she  squeals  into  my  ponderings,  her 
head  turned  over  her  shoulder.  “Here  comes  George 
behind  us.” 

“Who’s  George?"  I  ask,  not  being  fond  of  Georges. 

“He's  the  one  man  in  town."  Her  face  was  in  the 
shadows  but  I  had  stopped  looking  at  her  face.  In 
fact  I  wasn't  particularly  listening.  So  we  walk  on 
and  on  into  the  shadows.  It’s  nice  to  be  walking 
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into  deep  shadows  with  a  girl.  It's  nicer  to  be  not 
walking.  .  .  . 

Some  one  claps  me  on  the  shoulder.  Someone  is 
George.  Why  can't  I  ever  learn  to  dodge  the  irate 
jilted? 

"Look."  says  he.  “what  do  you  think  you're  doing 
with  my  girl  ? ”  I  couldn't  very  well  say  what  I  was 
thinking  of  doing;  so  I  evade  the  truth  with  a  snappy 
“None  of  ycur  business.” 

“I'll  make  it  my  business,”  says  he  like  a  toughie 
in  Moon  Mullins.  And  we  swing  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  Aurora  Borealis  ceases  a-roaring  in  my 
head  I  shake  my  eyes  open  and  see  me  sprawled  on 
the  cement  with  George  in  duplicate  opposite  me. 
Only  George  has  her  cooing  over  him. 

“George!  George,  are  you  hurt?” 

George  raises  himself  on  one  elbow.  “What  do  you 
mean  going  out  with  him  when  you’re  engaged  to 


“Engaged  to  you?” 

“I  just  made  up  my  mind  you  were  engaged  to  me 
when  I  saw  you  with  him.  So  I  swing  at  him.  Only 
I  guess  he  hit  back.” 

“Oh,  no,  dear,”  says  she  happily.  “After  you  knocked 
him  down,  you  tripped  and  fell  on  the  walk.” 

Their  kiss  was  pre-Hayes  office;  so  I  drag  myself  up 
and  leave. 

Ah,  she’s  the  wise  one,  is  she  not;  wisdom  stretches 
the  truth.  Tripped,  indeed;  and  when  my  fist  had  the 
wallop  of  a  cement  walk.  Lucky  George,  thinks  I  to 
myself,  to  get  this  smartest — or  dumbest — girl  in  the 
world.  Then  my  brain  starts  clicking  again.  And  I 
know  she’s  the  dumbest. 

Hell,  she’s  preferring  a  lifetime  with  a  cluck  like 
George  to  a  night  with  Johnny  Miles!  She’s  the 
dumbest,  all  right.  ... 

by  jfack  Kaufman 
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When  Charles  Morgan,  the  British  author,  visited  the 
Duke  campus  he  left  a  lasting  impression  of  typical 
British  humor.  At  a  tea  one  afternoon  Mr.  Morgan  was 
discussing  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  a  writer. 
According  to  Mr.  Morgan  a  good  writer  will  let  noth¬ 
ing  stand  in  his  way  in  order  that  he  may  have  the 
proper  word,  or  the  proper  phrase  to  express  the  thought 
he  wishes  to  convey.  To  illustrate  his  point  he  recalled 
a  particular  incident  that  occurred  concerning  the  late 
George  Moore,  one  of  the  truly  great  English  authors 
of  the  past  century.  Mr.  Moore  had  been  pondering 
for  several  days  over  a  phrase  that  he  had  written.  He 
knew  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  it,  but  to 


his  tired  eyes  he  couldn’t  for  the  life  of  him  detect  the 
error.  A  doddering  old  man  at  the  time,  Moore 
walked  all  the  way  from  Chelsea  Street  to  Ebury  Street 
to  ask  for  Charles  Morgan’s  opinion.  It  was  easy 
enough  for  Morgan,  who  had  not  been  working  over 
the  issue  as  Moore  had  been,  to  see  that  the  trouble 
was  that  Moore  had  a  relative  clause  within  a  relative 
clause.  The  grand  old  man  left  Morgan  very  happy 
about  it  all,  and  with  a  profusion  of  thanks.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note,  Mr.  Morgan  added,  that  with  all  this 
trouble  Moore  later  tore  up  the  passage  and  rewrote 
the  whole  incident. 
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She'd  have  to  borrow  a  white  blouse — a  creamy  white 
silk  blouse  buttoned  close  to  her  neck  so  that  the  white 
would  reflect  flatteringly  on  her  sallow  skin,  and  high 
cheek  bones;  a  white  blouse  to  contrast  with  her  long 
hair  and  bring  out  the  iridescent  redness  of  each  brown 
strand.  Let’s  see — she  counted  the  hours— three  to 
four,  four  to  five,  five  to  six,  six  to  seven — four  more 
hours  and  she’d  see  him— watch  his  crooked  smile  be¬ 
gin  in  his  eyes  as  they  played  games — their  games — 
when  she  gravely  called  him  Wolfgang,  and  he’d  bow, 
murmuring  Miss  Possilthwaite,  I  believe.  A  white 
blouse  with  Sally’s  jerkin  making  it  carefully  casual 
and  a  beige  skirt;  her  colors  to  please  a  man. 

She  picked  up  an  open  envelope  and  reread  the  letter 
inside — “Dear  Bug — and  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that 
you're  only  young  once’’ — words  stared  up  at  her  and 
she  read  aimlessly,  trying  to  catch  the  style  and  answer 
it  in  as  light  a  vein  with  no  hint  of  her  excitement. 
The  time  to  tell  Ginnie  would  be  later  when  she  could 
properly  qualify  his  shortcomings.  It  isn’t  as  though 
he  didn’t  have  the  intelligence  and  potentialities,  but 
they  just  needed  development  and  guidance.  She  could 
bring  them  out.  By  tact  and  love,  he  could  be  won 
away  from  squandering  on  the  “daily  double”  and 
existing  from  one  bottle  of  Irish-American  to  the  other. 
Firmness  mixed  with  gentle  sarcasm  would  he  her 
trump  cards. 

The  afternoon  droned  by  to  the  din  of  co-eds  coming 
home  for  a  quick  cigarette,  and  raving  for  a  class  on 
West.  The  microphone  nagged  at  312  to  “come  to  the 
office,”  and  119  to  “come  to  the  phone — hurry  please.” 
Radios  blasted,  alarm-clocks  brought  the  exhausted 
from  a  quick  nap  and  heels  dittoed  each  other  down 
the  hall;  while  she  sat  digging  idly  at  a  nail  and  day¬ 
dreamed.  To  the  rhythm  of  a  dangling,  slippered  foot, 
one  small  corner  of  her  brain  repeated  in  a  glow  of 
satisfaction — seven  o’clock,  seven  o’clock — and  the  rest 
of  her  mint!  reflected  the  glow. 

Dinner  was  just  an  excuse  to  fill  the  time  between 
six  and  six-thirty,  for  at  six-thirty  she  went  into  action. 
A  quick  shower,  a  film  of  bath-powder,  clean  under- 
things — the  essentials — a  fine  coating  of  powder  base, 
blended  rouge,  smooth  rich  lipstick  to  accentuate  her 
puckish  mouth — she  surveyed  herself  carefully.  Now 
a  touch  of  “carnation”  to  set  off  the  effect — there;  she 
glanced  at  her  watch — that  always  brought  a  date — 
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five  of  seven  now — time  for  one  cigarette,  that  always 
brought  a  date,  and  she  could  calculate  on  just  enough 
time  to  collect  her  coat  and  gloves  between  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  arrival  and  the  moment  she  pushed 
the  lobby  door  open.  Her  cigarette  dwindled  into 
ashes  and  another  took  its  place.  Ten  minutes  late — 
well,  she  couldn’t  very  well  say  anything,  best  not  to 
make  an  issue  of  it — but  any  later  than  seven-fifteen 
was  inexcusable  and  he’d  hear  from  her.  It  was  rude 
and  besides — dear  God,  make  the  next  time  the  micro¬ 
phone  goes  on  be  him.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  began 
a  meaningless  “Now  I  lay  me.”  308— 308— her  room¬ 
mate  blithely  scooted  down  the  hall  with  “have  fun” 
foaming  in  her  wake.  She  got  up  and  wandered  into 
another  room,  but  the  noise  of  everyone’s  chattering 
as  she  dressed  distracted  her,  and  she  walked  back  to 
her  room.  Callers  were  coming  in  bunches — like 
grapes  she  thought  sourly— and  after  every  name  the 
microphone  clicked  off  with  mocking  finality.  She 
began  to  resent  it  and  him— she'd  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say— very  sweetly— no  I'm  sorry,  I  just  found  a  good 
book  I  couldn't  possibly  leave — or — I  have  no  intention 
of  going  out.  I'd  forgotten  our  date  completely.  Her 
triumphant  smile  faded  as  the  tick  of  the  hall  clock 
became  louder,  pushing  the  hand  closer  to  eight. 
Where  could  be  be?  Probably  groaning  as  he  got  up 
from  a  Blackjack  game  to  remember  their  date.  She’d 
give  him  just  two  more  callers  before  she’d  call  down 
and  say  308  was  out  until  ten-thirty.  Three  callers 
later,  she  was  slouched  grimly  in  a  chair.  She’d  show 
him  how  far  this  got  him — there’d  be  no  arguing  or  sar¬ 
casm,  just  a  firm — no,  I'm  sorry — that  was  all.  Fury 
brought  one  heel  down  to  the  floor  with  a  thump.  This 
would  never  happen  again — he’d  see  that  she  meant 
business.  No  date  could  keep  her  waiting.  Of  course 
he  wasn't  just  another  date — he  was  dapper  smiling 
Mike  with  an  Irish  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  a  teasingly 
affectionate  “Mommy”  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He 
was  the  first  “hot  love”  that  writers  write  about,  and 
she’d  never  get  over  him — but  he  couldn’t  treat  her  this 
way  and  expect  to  have  her  waiting  at  his  beck  and 
call — that  was  final. 

Her  heart  leaped — 308,  telephone — there  he  was. 
He'd  probably  been  busy  working — calling  her  quickly 
between  the  Library  and  the  section  saying  how  sorry 
he  was — how  much  he  loved  her — he’d  make  it  up  to 
her.  She’d  be  hurt — not  cold  exactly,  but  hurt  and 
quiet — that  was  it. 

“Hello — this  is  Mike — sorry  I'm  late,  honey,  but  I 
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can't  explain  now.''  His  voice  was  thick.  “I'll  be  over 
in  about  an  hour  or  so — wait  for  me." 

“Sure,  dear" — her  stomach  dissolved  at  his  careless 
confidence  in  her  understanding.  “I’ll  be  here  waiting 
— come  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  hurry.  I  want  to  see 
vou  so  badlv.  A  firm  click  was  her  only  answer. 


“He  didn't  hear  me,"  she  said  softly,  “but  I  mustn’t 
lose  my  temper.  I'll  be  gentle  but  firm  when  he  comes. 
— Dear  God,  please  make  nine  o’clock  come  very  soon, 
and  bring  him  with  it.” 

by  Cit  J^aupayk 
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We've  heard  it  said  that  every  woman  likes  a  tinted 
mirror  in  her  boudoir.  Something  with  subdued  lights 
that  softens  and  enhances  her  beauty.  Here  she  is  at 
her  feminine  best:  here  she  may  glance  admiringly  at 
herself  to  gather  poise  and  self-assurance  before  meet¬ 
ing  the  squire  of  the  evening.  There  is  a  masculine 
counterpart  to  this  psychology.  Nothing,  we  think,  is. 
quite  so  subtly  flattering  to  a  man  as  a  too-tight  under¬ 
shirt,  one  that  draws  at  the  shoulders  and  tugs  slightly 
across  the  chest.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  bigness,  a 
feeling  of  well-knit,  all-America  fitness  that  may  well 
lead  to  a  tragic  dose  of  overconfidence.  For  all  we 
know,  or  perhaps  even  our  best  informed  readers  know, 
the  whole  ruckus  across  the  water  may  have  been 
caused  because  an  anemic  housepainter  got  hold  of  a 
size  32  undershirt,  or  because  the  Russian  Bear  trims 
(though  seldom)  his  straggly  moustache  in  a  rose- 
tinted  glass. 

#  *  * 

In  Corporation  Finance  class  the  other  day  there  was 
very  nearly  a  renewal  of  the  old,  but  sometimes  not 
old  enough,  intersectional  struggle.  It  was  unwittingly 
(there  must  be  some  excuse)  brought  about  by  a 
dapper-looking  lad  with  a  New  York  accent.  He  was 
condemning  share-cropping  and  Southern  agricultural 
methods  in  general.  Becoming  more  and  more  scath¬ 
ing  and  more  impassioned,  he  finally  concluded  with: 
“And  so,  in  typical  Southern  style,  they  sit  on  their 
tails  and  do  nothing!"  The  slow  muttering  that  had 
been  a  background  for  his  last  few  remarks  rose  to  an 
angry  crescendo.  Books  slammed  and  feet  shuffled 
warningly.  The  “damyankee”  gulped  and  envisioned 
a  bath  of  hot  Carolina  tar. 

Then,  miraculously,  the  murmur  subsided  with  slow 
grins  and  only  occasional  black  looks.  And  far  away 
and  dim  there  were  low  chuckles  through  silver  beards 
— above  blue  uniforms  and  gray.  The  boys  were  still 


proud  of  their  states  and  of  their  sections  but,  happily 
for  one  of  them,  they  were  all  Americans  now. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  boys  making  a  lot  of  dough  out 
of  a  lot  of  popular  songs.  But  the  one  man  who  has 
had  more  popular  American  song  successes  than  any 
other  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  isn’t  realizing  a 
penny  on  the  deal,  doesn’t  even  know  about  it,  in  fact. 
Mr.  Tschaikowsy,  whose  “Concerto  in  B  Flat”  is  a 
current  favorite,  has  contributed  “Moon  Love,”  “None 
But  the  Lonely  Heart,”  “Isle  of  May,  ”  “The  Lamp  Is 
Low,”  and  several  other  Hit  Parade  tunes.  It’s  com- 
-  forting  to  know  that  with  all  the  rhythm  tunes  of  the 
day,  all  the  “Dig,  Dig,  Digs,”  “Jack  I’m  Ready’s,” 
“Watcha  Knows,”  and  “Bounce  Me  Brother’s”  (all 
passe,  of  course),  the  sheer,  lovely  melodies  of  the  old 
masters  live  on  in  the  heart  of  alligator  and  icky  alike. 
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The  real  humor  organ  of  this  campus  is  the  bulletin 
board  at  the  postoffice.  Browsing  there  the  other  day, 
our  eyes  strayed  to  the  spot  where,  not  long  before,  a 
neatly  typed  notice  had  lauded  the  merits  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  study  desk  which  was,  the  owner  assured  us,  a 
quite  considerable  bargain.  The  notice  was  still  there, 
but  by  blocking  out  occasional  words  with  lead  pencil, 
the  offer  had  been  made  much  more  attractive  to  the 
average  collegiate  consumer.  It  now  read  something 
like  this: 

ATTENTION 

Just  what  you  need  for  those  long  winter  night  — 
sessions. - ,  sturdy  but  comfortable.  Nice  appear¬ 

ance;  well-built;  solid  legs.  Will  last  a  long  time  and 
give  complete  satisfaction.  Equipped  with  roomy  set 
of  drawers. 

Don’t  push  and  trample,  gentlemen.  Let’s  be  orderly 
about  this  thing.  Please,  gentlemen!  Now,  gentlemen, 


®otitoe  Reader 

The  Rexford  fire  house  was  a  beehive  of  activity  a 
week  before  the  big  county  field  day.  You  see,  all  of 
the  volunteeer  fire  companies  in  Latham  County  al¬ 
ways  combine  and  have  a  big  parade,  outing,  and  field 
day  at  the  end  of  every  summer.  Each  of  the  fire  com¬ 
panies  compete  for  a  grand  prize  given  from  donations 
throughout  the  year.  The  main  outcome  of  the  affair 
is  based  largely  upon  the  final  standing  of  the  softball 
league  that  is  made  from  the  various  county  volunteer 
fire  departments.  The  playoff  of  the  league  is  held  at 
this  field  day.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that 
enter  into  the  competition  for  the  prize,  such  as,  the 
best  showing  in  the  parade,  the  squad  car  races,  and  a 
variety  of  other  events. 

This  year  it  was  particularly  important  to  us.  For 
one  thing,  it  was  our  turn  to  have  the  convention  in 
our  district;  and  secondly,  we  had  a  peach  of  a  chance 
of  winning  the  grand  prize.  We  were  slated  to  play 
the  gang  from  Fordsville  in  the  softball  playoffs.  We 
had  just  gotten  a  new  squad  car  that  was  going  to  help 
a  lot  in  the  other  events. 

Maybe  I  had  better  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the 
set-up  of  a  volunteer  fire  company.  We  are  just  a 
bunch  of  goodhearted  guys,  from  eighteen  to  eighty, 
who  offer  our  services  free  of  charge  to  the  community. 
We  do  a  lot  more  than  fight  fires.  We  have  a  crack 
first-aid  unit  that  handles  all  sorts  of  accidents.  This  is 
where  the  squad  car  comes  into  play.  Each  fire  com¬ 
pany  has  a  fire  truck,  and  a  smaller,  lighter  car  for 
first-aid  use.  It  has  taken  us  three  years  to  raise 
enough  money  for  this  new  squad  car  of  ours.  It  has 
a  special  open  body  that  is  complete  with  an  ambulance 
compartment,  and  we  are  all  mighty  proud  of  it.  The 
prize  this  year  was  a  new  respirator  system,  and  we 
had  our  eyes  on  it  for  a  long  time. 

Let  me  introduce  you  to  Barney  Johnson  who  is  the 
main  reason  for  me  telling  you  all  about  this.  Barney 
is  one  hell  of  a  good  guy.  He,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
little  son  moved  out  from  the  city  about  two  years  ago. 
Barney  and  his  wife  are  both  college  graduates,  and  I 
guess  that  they  have  a  lot  of  high  ideals.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  about  Barney  is  that  he  is  the  only 
eligible  man  in  the  section  that  will  not  join  the  fire 
company.  I  figure  that  he  thinks  that  we  are  just  a 
bunch  of  cowboys.  Nevertheless,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
softball  pitchers  around,  and  we  have  given  him  a  sort 
of  honorary  membership  saying  that  he  doesn't  have 
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to  fight  fires,  or  anything,  and  that  he  can  pitch  for 
the  softball  team.  He  says  that  the  softball  team  is  the 
only  good  thing  about  our  hose  company. 

The  volunteer  fire  company  is  a  lot  more  than  a  pro¬ 
tection  unit.  It  is  the  main  source  of  social  entertain¬ 
ment  in  our  little  town.  We  have  card  parties,  and 
dances,  and  use  the  fire  house  as  a  general  meeting 
grounds.  A  lot  of  the  fellows  say  that  Barney  and  his 
wife  are  snooty  because  they  went  to  college,  but  we 
all  like  them  just  the  same. 

As  I  was  saying,  a  week  before  the  big  event  our 
fire  house  was  a  beehive  of  activity.  The  women  were 
busy  baking  things  for  everyone  to  eat,  and  making 
costumes  for  the  parade.  The  men  folks  were  prac¬ 
ticing  ladder  climbing,  and  close  order  drill.  The  soft- 
ball  team  worked  out  each  night  before  dark,  and 
everyone  was  full  of  the  excitement  of  the  coming  field 
day. 

The  big  day  finally  came,  and  it  was  a  beauty.  The 
first  event  of  the  affair  was  the  parade.  All  ten  of  the 
fire  companies  had  their  trucks  all  shined  up,  and  their 
men  all  drilled  for  formation  marching.  The  women’s 
auxiliaries  have  special  costumes,  and  the  kids  wear 
their  Scout  uniforms.  Marge  is  expecting,  and  so  she 
couldn’t  be  in  the  parade  this  year.  We  lent  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  our  maid  so  that  she  could  leave  her  little  son  alone 
and  come  and  watch  the  events  with  Marge. 

As  the  events  came  and  went  we  found  the  Fords¬ 
ville  bunch  closer  and  closer  on  our  heels.  We  had  won 
the  squad  car  races,  but  they  had  picked  up  several 
points  in  the  hose  battle  and  the  ladder  climbing  events. 
Naturally,  the  whole  outcome  depended  upon  the  soft- 
ball  game.  They  were  the  only  team  that  had  beaten 
us  during  the  season,  and  they  had  beaten  us  twice.  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  they  had  lost  a  couple  of  games, 
too,  or  it  would  have  been  all  over  after  the  hose  battle. 
They  had  the  best  hitting  team  in  the  league  and  a 
pitcher  of  no  mean  ability. 

The  crowd  all  gathered  at  the  softball  diamond  and 
the  game  was  on.  The  first  few  innings  were  rather 
slow,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  we  were  tied  up  at 
three  all.  Barney  was  pitching  a  whale  of  a  game.  I 
am  the  other  half  of  the  battery  of  Johnson  and 
Wheeler,  and  I  can  tell  when  Barney  is  “on,”  and  he 
was  certainly  “on”  that  day.  He  doesn’t  depend  upon 
speed;  he  throws  a  lot  of  twist  on  the  ball,  and  he  has 
a  nice  change  of  pace.  When  they  do  connect  with 
his  pitches  they  usually  drive  them  straight  up  in  the 
air  for  easy  flys,  or  down  on  the  ground  where  our 
million  dollar  infield  can  throw  them  out.  The  pitcher 
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from  Fordsville  has  plenty  of  steam,  and  a  lot  of  con¬ 
trol  to  go  with  it.  I  knew  that  if  any  of  us  could  ever 
hit  his  fast  one  it  would  sail  a  mile. 

Going  into  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  they  had  us  by 
two  runs,  the  score  being  six  to  four.  Barney  bore 
down  and  didn't  even  given  them  a  smell  of  a  hit 
during  their  last  time  at  bat. 

I  had  been  over  behind  the  backstop  watching  our 
opponent  pitch  whenever  I  had  a  chance,  and  I  began 
to  notice  something.  Everytime  that  he  was  going  to 
throw  that  fast  one,  he  would  unconsciously  hitch  up 
the  sleeve  of  his  shirt.  He  walked  the  first  man  up, 
and  the  next  man  sacrificed  to  drive  him  over  to  sec¬ 
ond.  Then  they  caught  an  easy  fly  for  the  next  out. 
Our  short  fielder  got  a  freak  hit  over  into  center  field 
when  the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  caught  their  man 
in  the  eyes  and  he  misjudged  the  ball.  Barney  was  up, 
and  it  was  his  chance  to  win  his  own  ball  game.  I 
walked  over  and  told  him  what  I  had  noticed  about 
this  guy's  fast  ball.  All  that  he  had  to  do  was  to  be 
ready  to  get  the  bat  off  from  his  shoulder  the  second 
that  the  pitch  was  started.  If  you  didn't  know  that  it 
was  coming,  it  would  sail  right  on  by  you  for  a  strike 
every  time.  Sure  enough,  on  the  first  pitch  that  he 


threw  to  Barney  he  hitched  up  his  sleeve  and  let  it  go. 
Barney  was  ready  for  it,  and  started  swinging  on  the 
wind  up.  It  was  a  home  run  and  the  ball  game. 

Just  then  the  fire  whistle  started  to  blow.  We  had 
all  hoped  that  there  wouldn’t  be  any  fires  that  day, 
but  it  never  fails  to  happen.  It  took  about  five  minutes 
for  every  fireman  in  the  county  to  get  over  to  where 
the  fire  was.  The  fire  was,  strangely  enough,  over  at 
Barney’s  house.  There  wasn’t  any  blaze,  but  there  was 
a  lot  of  smoke  pouring  from  out  of  the  upstairs  win¬ 
dow.  Then  I  saw  our  maid  standing  on  the  front 
porch,  coughing  and  crying  from  the  smoke. 

“It’s  the  baby,”  she  sobbed. 

Barney  was  in  the  house  like  a  flash.  The  next 
thing  that  I  knew  he  appeared  again  with  the  baby  in 
his  arms.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  we  had  that  new 
respirator  right  there  with  us,  or  this  might  be  quite 
a  different  story.  It  worked  like  a  charm,  and  the 
baby  was  breathing  in  good  oxygen  again  in  no  time. 

Barney  is  going  to  be  initiated  into  the  fire  company 
this  Saturday  night.  It  sure  takes  a  lot,  sometimes,  to 
make  some  guys  see  the  light.  .  .  . 

by  fiac/c  J4eath 
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Dick  had  been  writing  letters  home  to  his  family  every 
week  he  had  been  at  college.  His  father  and  mother 
always  stopped  at  the  postoffice  on  their  way  to  the 
train.  Usually  on  Tuesday  morning  there  was  a  letter 
from  Dick,  addressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Price, 
510  Glen  Road,  Parkhurst,  N.  J.  Very  small,  neat 
writing,  about  two  or  three  pages  long.  As  soon  as 
the  car  was  parked  at  the  station  platform,  Mrs.  Price 
read  the  letter  to  her  husband.  He  listened  absently 
and  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  train  ticket,  keys,  or  a 
pack  of  cigarettes. 

This  particular  morning,  Mrs.  Price  waited  in  the 
car  while  he  purchased  his  monthly  train  ticket.  The 
first  of  the  month  always  reminded  him  of  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  fare  the  railroad  charged  for  its  smoky  trains 
and  stiff  straw  seats.  He  would  much  rather  use  the 
$15  some  other  way.  He  came  back  from  the  ticket 
line,  wiping  his  forehead  with  one  hand  and  holding 
his  panama  hat  distastefully  with  the  other. 

“Well,  have  to  go,  Helen,”  he  set  the  hat  on  his  head, 
“Mind  if  I  don’t  come  home  until  the  6:20  tonight? 
It’s  so  darn  hot  in  town  I  hate  to  rush  out  of  there  at 
five  o’clock.  Might  as  well  stay  up  at  the  office  and 
keep  cool  for  a  while.  Have  to  see  Richards  at  4:30 

anyway  about  that  annuity  he’s  thinking  of  taking 
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out. 

Price  leaned  one  arm  over  the  car  door,  and  Mrs. 
Price  looked  up  absently. 

“Yes,  Bill.” 

“I  just  got  through  telling  you  I  wouldn't  be  home 
until  6:20  tonight.” 

“Oh,  all  right,  but  I  should  think  you’d  want  to 
come  home  early  this  hot  day." 

“I  went  into  all  that  too.  Now  are  you  going  to 
keep  me  waiting  all  day?” 

“Well,  goodbye,  dear.  I'm  sorry  you  don’t  have  time 
to  hear  Dick’s  letter,”  Mrs.  Price  nodded  swiftly. 

“O.  K..,”  he  said  and  kissed  her  squarely  on  the 
mouth,  “See  you  later.” 

“Bye.” 

He  was  back  again,  “Forgot  my  hat.”  He  reached 
in  and  took  it  from  the  seat  beside  her,  and  in  another 
second  had  jumped  up  the  steps  of  the  train. 

The  train  was  slow  in  pulling  out.  It  gave  the  com¬ 
muters  time  to  find  a  seat  on  the  shady  side  of  the  car. 
One  man  waved  from  the  platform  to  his  wife  and  a 


little  girl  in  the  car  next  to  Mrs.  Price.  A  Ford  horn 
tooted  anxiously  until  another  man  appeared  at  the 
window  of  the  smoking  car  and  gave  a  wide  sweep  of 
his  hand  to  the  Ford,  the  children,  and  a  woman  with 
no  make-up  on.  Broad  spreads  of  newspapers  and 
people  reaching  for  hatracks  filled  up  the  rest  of  the 
windows. 

Cars  began  to  swing  out  of  the  station.  Two  women 
here  and  there  talked  together,  about  how  John  in¬ 
sisted  upon  playing  golf  this  week  end  when  she  wanted 
him  to  give  her  a  hand  in  the  garden — or  the  disturb¬ 
ing  fact  that  Lucie  wouldn’t  play  with  anyone  but  that 
frightful  Ackerman  child.  One  talked  on  while  the 
other  thought  about  the  cereal  boiling  over  on  the  stove. 

Mrs.  Price  wasn’t  thinking  of  any  of  these  things. 
She  was  sitting  perfectly  still,  the  letter  propped  on  the 
steering  wheel  in  front  of  her.  Had  Bill  been  par¬ 
ticularly  cross  that  morning  or  had  she  only  imagined 
it?  He  was  always  cranky  when  they  had  to  rush  for 
the  train.  He  liked  everyone  to  be  on  time,  and  just 
because  he  was  himself  he  expected  everyone  else  to  be, 
really  thought  they  should  be  as  perfect  as  he  was. 

Dick’s  letter!  What  would  he  say  when  he  read  the 
letter?  She  would  have  to  show  it  to  him  this  evening. 
Better  wait  until  after  supper.  Just  give  him  the  letter 
and  let  him  read. 

She  read  it  again. 

“I'm  coming  home  next  week  as  soon  as  exams  are 
over.  This  will  be  a  great  shock  to  you — I  don’t  think 
I'll  be  coming  back  next  year.  No,  I  haven’t  flunked 
out.  All  my  grades  have  been  passing,  but  I  have  been 
having  trouble  with  the  dean  all  year.  He  discovered 
I  owed  the  boys  about  $40  that  I'd  sort  of  borrowed 
from  them.  Well,  I’d  been  intending  to  pay  it  back, 
getting  a  few  jobs.  .  .  .  The  other  night  I  got  in  a 
game  in  the  fraternity  section  and  lost  some  more. 
That  would  have  been  all  right,  but  something  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  economics  exam.  Ernie  Fellows,  one  of 
my  fraternity  brothers,  was  sitting  next  to  me,  and  we 
exchanged  a  few  answers.  The  dean  found  out  about 
that,  too.  He  is  going  to  write  you,  but  I  thought  I'd 
better  let  you  know  first.  He  says  I'll  have  to  drop 
out  of  school  for  a  year  anyway  and  get  things 
straightened  out  in  my  own  mind  before  I  go  back. 
You  see.  .  .  .” 

Her  eyes  trailed  off  down  the  page.  Was  it  really 
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such  a  bad  thing  to  do:  Dick  had  never  gotten  mixed 
up  in  anything  like  that  at  home.  He  had  graduated 
from  Parkhurst  with  a  perfect  record,  even  been  one  of 
the  highest  in  his  class — and  he'd  always  been  so  honor¬ 
able  about  those  things  with  his  father. 

She  heard  the  gate  slam  as  the  station  master  crossed 
the  tracks  with  Parkhurst's  morning  mail.  There  was 
no  one  left  at  the  platform.  She  started  the  car  quickly 
and  turned  down  the  hill  without  sounding  her  horn 
at  the  curve. 

Mrs.  Price  had  a  bridge  party  that  afternoon.  It  was 
a  dessert  bridge,  and  the  ladies  had  come  at  two  and 
stayed  until  almost  five-thirty.  Most  of  them  had  din¬ 
ners  to  get  at  home,  but  that  hadn't  prevented  them 
from  playing  just  one  more  hand;  and  smoking  an¬ 
other  cigarette.  Mrs.  Price  picked  up  lipsticked  butts 
from  her  rug  with  a  frown. 

Of  course,  they  had  asked  about  Dick. 

“And  how  is  Dick  getting  on  at  college  ?  I  suppose 
he’ll  be  home  soon.” 

“Oh,  do  have  your  son  come  over  and  play  tennis 
with  Jane  when  he  gets  home.  She’s  just  dying  to 
meet  a  college  man,”  Mrs.  Warner  had  cooed. 

And,  “Bob  tells  me  Mr.  Price  is  going  to  get  Dick  a 
job  this  summer.  I  think  it’s  a  good  idea  to  let  boys  ~ 
help  with  their  college  education.  Don’t  you,  Mrs. 
Price?” 

She  had  played  bridge  very  badly  all  afternoon. 

“Why,  Helen,  what  happened  to  that  lucky  streak 
of  yours?  I  never  saw  such  cards!” 

She  was  glad  when  the  afternoon  was  over. 

Hot  and  dusty,  Mr.  Price  arrived  home  about  a 
quarter  of  seven.  He  threw  his  hat  on  the  hall  seat  and 
came  out  into  the  kitchen. 

“Hello,  Helen!”  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  on 
the  top  of  her  head,  “Awful  day  in  town.” 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  “I  really  pulled  through 
quite  well,  though.  Didn’t  even  feel  the  heat  up  at  the 
office.  In  fact,  I  stayed  there  most  of  the  day.  Got  a 
lot  done.” 

“That’s  fine,  Bill,”  she  hesitated,  “I  hope  you  got  a 
ride  home  this  evening.” 

“Oh,  I  walked  up  from  the  train  but  didn’t  mind. 
Knew  you  wouldn’t  have  time  to  get  me  with  the  girls 
here  this  afternoon.” 

“Oh,  they  had  a  very  gay  time  as  usual.” 

“Mind  if  I  take  a  shower  before  dinner?” 

“No,  go  ahead.  Remember,  the  Warners  are  coming 
over  after  dinner.” 

“Oh,  yeh,”  Mr.  Price  was  already  up  the  stairs.  She 


heard  the  rushing  sound  of  the  shower.  Then  shoes 
banging  across  the  floor  and  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  drawers. 

“Say,  didn’t  we  have  a  letter  from  Dick  today?” 

She  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor,  didn’t 
answer. 

He  went  on,  “I  had  a  marvelous  talk  with  Richards 
today  about  that  annuity.  Have  to  tell  you  about  it  at 
dinner.” 

By  seven  they  were  at  the  dinner  table.  Mr.  Price 
didn’t  remark  about  the  meat,  warmed  over  from  last 
night. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  had  him  in  the  office  two  hours.  Brought 
up  drinks  and  he  stayed  the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  You 
couldn’t  get  him  to  budge.  Not  that  I  wanted  to.  In 
fact,  he  went  on  and  sold  himself  the  idea.  I  hardly 
said  a  word.” 

Mrs.  Price  picked  at  her  food  and  watched  him.  He 
was  enjoying  himself. 

“Well,  he  ended  up  by  taking  out  a  nice  fat  annuity. 
Why,  the  commission  on  that  will  be  enough  to  send 
Dick  to  college  for  a  semester.” 

He  pushed  his  plate  away  and  lit  a  cigarette,  smiling 
at  her  as  he  squinted  through  the  smoke. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?  But  that  isn’t  all!  I 
think  Richards  can  get  Dick  a  job  this  summer,  too!” 
He  flicked  the  ashes  into  his  saucer. 

“Bill,”  she  said  quietly,  “we  had  a  letter  from  Dick 
today.” 

“That’s  right.  I’ll  be  writing  to  that  guy  tonight  and 
tell  him  about  the  job.  Richards  isn’t  sure  he  has  a 
place  for  him  yet,  but  I’ll  have  him  meet  Dick  and 
that  will  fix  him  up  all  right.  I  don’t  think  doing  a 
little  work  this  summer  will  hurt  him.  After  he’s 
been  leading  the  life  of  Riley  at  college  all  winter,  he 
shouldn’t  mind  giving  his  Dad  a  hand  once  in  a  while. 
What  do  you  think,  Helen?” 

“Bill,  I  don’t  know,  but — ” 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter,  old  girl?  The  hen  party 
too  much  for  you?  You  look  kind  of  tired.” 

“No,  I’m  not,  Bill,  but  there  is  something — she 
got  up  slowly  and  crossed  to  the  buffet,  “Well,  I  guess 
you  had  better  read  his  letter  first.” 

“O.  K.,  sure,  but  why  look  so  glum?  Don’t  you 
like  it  when  the  old  man  gets  an  idea  once  in  a  while?” 
He  took  the  letter  and  began  glancing  through  it  as 
he  talked,  “Why  I  know  hundreds  of  boys  who’d  be 
tickled  to  death  if  they  could  get  any  kind  of  a  job, 
and  with  a  job  like  this!  You  don’t  think — ,”  he  looked 
at  her  quickly,  “Hey,  what’s  this?” 


“What,  Bill?” 

“  ‘I  don’t  think  I'll  be  coming  back  next  year — 
trouble  with  the  dean — the  dean  found  out — going  to 
write  you — I'll  have  to  drop  out  of  school — ,’  you  read 
this?” 

She  put  a  hand  on  his  arm,  “I’m  sorry — ” 

“Sorry!  By  God  I’m  sorry !  It  isn’t  my  fault!  What 
in  the  devil  does  he  think  he’s  doing  up  there,  spend¬ 
ing  my  money,  ruining  himself — ” 

“Perhaps  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  all  that,  Bill.” 

“No?  You  would!  Go  on,  defend  him  all  you  want 
to.  I'm  going  to  write  that  dean  and  tell  him  to  send 
that  boy  home.  Yeh,  but — .  Say,  I  did  get  a  letter 
this  afternoon,  at  the  office.  Didn’t  have  time  to  read 
it.  Where  did  I  put  it?” 

“There’s  a  letter  in  your  pocket,  Bill.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  got  it.” 

He  turned  away  from  her,  leaned  on  the  table  and 
read  the  letter.  She  could  see  one  long  paragraph  and 
a  short  one  at  the  end.  He  must  have  finished  the  letter 
by  now.  She  gripped  the  back  of  the  chair  with  both 
hands  but  said  nothing. 
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He  didn’t  turn  around,  just  got  up  and  walked  to¬ 
wards  the  door. 

“Bill?” 

He  turned  around,  a  stranger,  looking  at  her 
strangely. 

“Uh — don't  forget,  the  Warners  are  coming  to¬ 
night.” 

She  waited  until  he  had  gone.  Then  she  picked  up 
the  letter  and  read  the  last  paragraph. 

“We  cannot  let  a  boy  who  has  deliberately  stolen,  not 
once  but  several  times,  and  who  cannot  even  seem  to 
recognize  this  crime  remain  at  our  school.  We  regret 
to  inform  you  that  this  is  our  final  decision.” 

She  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  on  the  buffet.  Put¬ 
ting  on  her  apron,  she  began  clearing  the  table — 
stopped  to  pick  up  the  letter  and  put  it  in  her  pocket. 
The  Warners  were  coming  over  for  bridge  tonight. 
She  wouldn’t  want  them 

thinking  of  her  son  as  /  .  .  /"•  //. 

,  ,  byyrlat/olie  Lollie'i 


Out  yiiodetn  ll  otnen 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  concerning  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  our  modern  women.  We  believe,  however, 
that  this  one  takes  the  well-known  cake. 

It  seems  that  a  department  store  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  had  installed  a  “pro”  in  their  golf  shop  in  order 
to  induce  more  business.  One  day  two  young  ladies 
approached  the  tired  “pro”  and  asked  when  he  would 
be  free  for  a  lesson. 

“For  both  of  you?”  the  polite  man  asked. 

“Oh  no,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  ladies.  “Don’t 
you  remember?  I  learned  yesterday.” 
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COLLEGE  PERSONALITIES 


Smooth  and  bright,  these  smart  fashions  will  go  on  from  football  game  to  swing  session. 
Kitty  Craig 

Red,  long  sleeve,  sloppy  pullover,  with  red  box-pleated  skirt — white  loose  knit  jacket 
sweater  with  red  and  blue  piping. 

Sara  Bell 

Beige  torso  suit — accordion  pleated  skirt  with  long  torso  blouse. 

Kat  Watkins 

Red  and  green  plaid  suit — long  sleeve  white  blouse — yellow  botany  flannel  vest. 


Sport  Shop,  Second  Floor 


Bel k- Leggett  Co 
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Photo  by  James  L.  Weber 
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“Ziliii  St  Mo  Bull” 


Photo  by  James  L.  Weber 
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Taut  cold,  it  was,  along  the  slope 
That  held  the  ankles  of  limber  pines 
in  its  sunken  chest,  retaining  warmth 
Beneath  grey  muslin  stuff  than  lines 

Its  scraggy  needle  blanked.  But  ive 
Were  unfixed  by  the  earth,  because  I'd  said, 

“Let's  vaunt  ourselves  and  show  the  trees 
That  we  have  strength  of  our  own  instead 

Of  that  the  ugly,  sandy  barrens 

Give  them.  Ours  is  the  kind  that  moves.” 

How  we  laughed  and  wildly  braced  our  waists 
Along  side  each  other!  I  cried,  “This  proves 

“That  we  are  doubly  strong  together.” 

Such  childish  play  was  ours  with  the  squall 
That  our  unheard  laughter  was  half-evoked 
At  our  candor — as  much  as  preventing  small 

And  red-hot  coals  from  throbbing  the  more 
In  our  ears.  And  plunging  our  forms  in  the  sweep 
Of  the  wind,  we  raced  along  its  parallels 
And  laughed,  while  we  heard  the  pained  pines  weep. 

So  proud  of  our  discovered  power, 

We  dared  to  leap  a  withered  ledge 
That  a  freezing  stream  had  left  last  fall. 

We  sprang  as  one  to  its  corniced  edge. 

I  felt  your  grappling  fingers  leave 
Beneath  my  arm  and  heard  the  draw 


Of  breath  that  called  my  name.  Scarce  was 
I  gaining  my  foot  than  I  saw 

The  wisp  of  you  from  behind  me  leave 
And  loosely  drop  somewhere  on  the  slope 
That  was  backwards.  Not  feeling, 

Not  turning,  I  let  my  fingers  grope 

The  ragged  earth  as  I  came  after 

You.  “My  God!  I  scrambled  to  where 

You  lay.  And  taking  your  light  shoulder  frame 

In  the  rack  of  my  arms,  scarce  then  did  I  dare 

To  ask  of  your  injury.  Your  face 
Rubbed  upward  on  mine  to  where  you  drew 
Apart  and  studied  my  eyes.  A  pause, 

Before  you  spoke  the  truth  I  knew 

All  the  time  that  we  were  abusing.  “Even 
The  strength  of  you  and  me  can’t  endure 
The  wear  of  the  wind.”  I  wanted  to  clasp 
You  tighter  to  me  and  make  you  secure 

From  wind  and  pain  forever,  but  instead 
I  lifted  your  body,  bereft  of  all 
Its  tensity  of  just  a  while  ago, 

And  slowly  helped  you  before  me  crawl 

To  the  top  of  the  ledge.  Once  more  we  stood 
In  the  lash  of  the  cold  while  I  helped  you  recline 
With  your  face  to  the  wind — but  your  supple  form 
Pressed  back  to  the  bark  of  the  stronger  pine. 

— Boots  Moore. 


cAlone? 

To  human  eye  I  walked  alone, 

But  to  me  that  couldn’t  be; 

For  how  could  I  be  all  alone 
When  Spring  and  Love  make  three? 

— Donna  Hughes. 


the  Qold  Standard 

Oh,  little  boy  with  curls  of  gold, 

You  are  a  sight  I’d  e’er  behold; 

But  time  will  change  your  standard,  too, 

And  give  your  curls  a  silver  hue. 

— Donna  Hughes. 
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Remember  the  moon  on  the  lake,  splattered  with  gold, 

And  the  wriggling  fish  that  slipped  our  hold; 

Tall,  straight  pines  standing  guard  in  the  night, 

And  little  woodfolk  scurrying  from  sight; 

Sky-communing  hills  slipping  into  the  water, 

And  you  off  in  search  of  Neptune’s  daughter; 

A  star-spangled  sky  sparkling  in  the  dark, 

And  the  lingering  trill  of  a  soaring  sky  lark; 

The  low  call  of  a  bird  to  his  mate, 

And  the  answer  of  silence  that  told  of  her  fate — 

Remember  ? 

— Donna  Hughes. 


T)he  Vi) ail 


Old  Annie  sat  there  on  the  dirty  steps 
Streaked  gray  from  lack  of  paint  and  yesterdays. 

The  porch  was  dingy,  too.  A  bread  box  with 
A  green  hinged  lid  and  trails  of  meal  across 
The  splintery  boards.  An  armchair  overstuffed 
With  leather  stood  beside  the  door.  The  door 
Itself  was  open  and  inside  upon 
An  old  oak  table  covered  with  some  red 
Oil  cloth,  a  lamp  which  smoked  burned  quietly. 

Old  Annie  sat  there  podding  peas  into 
A  large  chipped  pot.  Her  dress  was  cotton  print. 
The  colors  somewhat  faded  and  her  shoes 
Were  brown  felt  slippers  with  red  balls  on  front. 
The  sky  was  mackerel,  but  behind  the  streaks 
A  faint  pale  crimson  made  the  clouds  appear 
As  stencils.  Down  the  yard  the  dirty  hand  of  night 
Had  taken  hold  on  all  the  coops  and  hens 
Within.  Except  for  slight  soft  feathery  sounds 
Occurring  now  and  then,  the  yard  gave  up 
To  silence.  In  the  distance  over  hills 
Of  pines  and  elms  the  call  of  some  lone  owl 
Across  the  air  cried  regularly.  Night 
Fell  suddenly  and  swallowed  all  in  one 
Rig  gulp.  She  put  the  bag  of  peas  beside 
Her  on  the  porch,  and  wiped  her  hands  across 
Her  forehead.  Shafts  of  yellow  light  came  through 
The  door,  became  diffused  before  they  reached 


The  shadows  on  the  floor.  “Why  doesn't  Hank 
Come  home  from  work.  The  road  is  almost  through 
By  now.  He’s  always  here  before  it's  dark. 

I  guess  I’ll  warm  his  supper.  He  should  be 
Here  any  minute  now.”  She  rose  to  go 
Inside.  From  out  those  hills  of  pines  and  elms 
A  wail  arose,  a  plaintiff  wail  like  some 
One  in  distress.  It  rose  and  fell.  It  stopped. 

Again  the  cry  came  forth  across  the  hills, 

So  clear,  so  shrill,  so  weird.  She  went  into 
The  house  and  shut  the  door.  That  night  at  ten 
O'clock  they  brought  her  husband  home  to  her — 
Three  men  in  an  old  Ford  drove  up  beside 
The  gate  and  carried  Hank,  a  lifeless  form. 

Into  the  kitchen.  He  was  scratched,  his  flesh 

Was  torn  in  layers,  in  ragged  strips  from  off 

His  body.  Denim  overalls  were  red 

With  blood.  This  was  not  Hank — her  Hank — this  was 

What  God  had  left  for  Annie — just  a  corpse, 

A  limp  dead  body — this  was  all  that  she 
Could  warm  a  supper  for  that  August  night. 

The  morning  brought  a  group  of  soldiers  there. 

They  combed  the  woods  around  the  farm. 

“A  mountain  lion  is  loose — you  haven’t  seen  him, 
Have  you  Annie?” 


— Marian  Lassen. 


harbor  lights 


Spring  has  come  early  this  year,  Michael  thought  to 
himself  as  he  put  on  his  light  coat  and  left  home 
carrying  his  cane  and  a  small  black  box.  It  was  a 
long  way  to  the  harbor  from  his  home,  and  it  seemed 
even  longer  tonight  as  he  walked  down  the  narrow 
streets  that  led  out  of  the  city. 

Arriving  at  the  bridge  late,  he  found  the  waterfront 
quiet.  The  noise  of  his  cane  on  the  steps  that  led 
down  to  the  dock  had  startled  something,  and  he  heard 
it  run  away  as  he  drew  near  the  water’s  edge.  Hold¬ 
ing  the  dock  railing,  he  listened  for  a  sound  of  the 
night  ferry  on  its  way  to  the  island.  The  silence  was 
broken  by  the  horn  on  Breakers  Point  warning  the 
incoming  ships  of  the  fog  that  was  slowly  settling 
over  the  harbor. 

Michael  was  tall,  well  dressed,  and  rather  good 
looking,  but  his  actions  were  those  of  an  old  man.  It 
was  odd,  he  thought,  to  be  alone  this  evening.  It  all 
happened  six  years  ago  tonight,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  show  for  it  but  a  little  black  box.  Suddenly  he  was 
aware  of  someone  walking  out  on  the  pier,  and  he  spun 
around  from  the  railing  and  raised  his  cane  in  a  ges-  - 
ture  of  defense. 

"Hey,  there,  you  wasn’t  going  to  jump  in,  was  you?” 
asked  the  stranger,  keeping  a  good  distance  between 
Michael  and  himself. 

“No,  I  wasn’t.” 

“Good  thing,  because  they’d  never  picked  you  up 
tonight.  This  fog  is  thick,  you  know,  and  Killian  and 
Company  ain’t  sending  no  boat  out  tonight  to  look 
for  floaters  in  this  weather.  Seen  any  sign  of  Tom 
Guttson’s  tug  since  you  been  down  here?” 

“No,  I  haven’t.  A  boat  passed  near  here  a  few 
minutes  ago,  but  I  couldn’t  see  it.” 

“He’s  long  past  due,”  said  the  stranger  as  he  walked 
away,  leaving  Michael  alone  again. 

So  Killian  and  Company  won’t  pick  up  any  floaters 
tonight,  Michael  thought  to  himself  as  he  listened  to 
the  stranger’s  footsteps  on  the  old  boards  of  the  pier. 
Michael  had  worked  for  Mr.  Killian  before,  and  he 
knew  that  the  stranger  was  telling  the  truth.  There 
wouldn’t  be  any  boats  out  tonight,  and  he  remembered 
that  there  hadn’t  been  any  boats  out  on  that  foggy 
night  six  years  ago. 

Michael  felt  the  soft  cover  of  the  box  in  his  hand, 
and  opening  it,  he  caressed  its  contents,  kissed  it,  and 


put  it  back  in  his  pocket.  “It's  all  I  have  now,”  he 
said  to  himself  walking  back  to  the  railing,  “it  was  all 
I  ever  had  after  what  happened.  I  wonder  where  she 
is  now — wonder  if  she's  happy  ?  After  all,  why  should 
she  want  to  see  me  now  after  I’ve.  .  .  .”  Michael 
didn’t  finish  that  last  thought  but  left  it  unfinished  as 
he  had  done  so  many  times  in  the  past.  Straightening 
himself  up,  he  listened  for  a  moment  to  the  noise  of 
the  cars  on  the  bridge  above.  I  would  do  the  same 
thing  again.  It  was  worth  it.  I’m  sure  it  was.  She 
was  married  now,  and  they  told  him  she  was  happy, 
hadn’t  they  ?  There  was  no  other  way. 

It  was  long  past  time  for  the  ferry;  it  hadn’t  come 
again  tonight.  It  never  came  on  foggy  nights,  and 
hadn’t  the  stranger  said  that  none  of  Killian’s  boats 
would  be  out  tonight  ? 

High  above  Michael  stood  two  men  leaning  on  the 
railing  of  the  bridge  and  looking  down  at  the  black 
outline  of  a  figure  who  had  been  standing  motionless 
at  the  end  of  the  pier  for  hours. 

“Who  is  that  bum  down  there?  What’s  he  doing 
on  the  docks  at  this  time  of  night?” 
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“He’s  listening  for  Killian’s  ferry.  I  don't  know  his 
name.  Queer  nut,  always  listening  for  a  boat  that 
hasn’t  made  a  crossing  in  years.  He  is  the  fellow  who 
saved  Mr.  Killian’s  daughter  when  she  fell  from  the 


ferry  about  five  years  ago.  He  got  a  medal  for  it,  too. 
Killian’s  daughter  was  saved,  but  he  was  lost  in  the 
fog.  Found  him  the  next  day  though,  hanging  on  a 
light  buoy.  He’s  blind,  you  know.  Doctor  said  he  got 
it  from  the  light  that  night.  There  was  a  newspaper 
fellow  who  told  me  once  that  this  bum  loved  Killian’s 
daughter.” 

Below  the  bridge  they  could  see  the  outline  of  a  man 
walking  up  the  steps  that  led  away  from  the  pier. 

“He  is  going  home  now.  His  boat  didn’t  come  again 
tonight,  but  he’ll  be  down  here  again  when  the  fog  is 
in.  You  see,  it  was  foggy  on  the  water  when  he  got 
lost  that  night,  and  he  was  waiting  for  the  ferry  to 
pick  him  up  when  they  found  him.” 

Michael  was  on  the  bridge  now,  and  the  two  men 
stopped  talking  when  he  passed  and  stood  watching 
him.  As  the  sound  of  his  cane  died  away  in  the  noise 
of  the  city,  they  started  talking  again. 

“He  got  a  gold  medal  for  it — you  did  say  he  got  a 
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In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  the  most  important 
and  startling  musical  development  of  the  past  week 
comes  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
with  its  recently  announced  engagement  of  Arturo 
Toscanini  for  a  special  two-week  post-season  centennial 
festival.  The  concerts  will  be  given  between  April  20 
and  May  3  but  the  number  and  content  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  not  yet  been  decided.  This  will  be  the 
Maestro’s  first  appearance  with  the  Philharmonic  since 
his  “gala  farewell”  concert  April  29,  1936  which  ended 
eleven  glorious  years  of  Toscanini  regime  over  the 
symphony.  Marshall  Field,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  had  been  negotiating  with  Maestro  Tos¬ 
canini  for  some  time,  but  only  recently  did  the  great 
artist  see  fit  to  accept  the  invitation.  In  his  letter  in 
which  he  finally  accepted  the  conductorship  the  Maestro 
wrote: 

“You  cannot  doubt  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
regard,  and  happy  association  of  memory  with  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  and  I  would  have 
answered  months  ago  your  kind  invitation  but  there 
have  been  complications  which  have  made  it  difficult 
for  me  to  determine  the  course  I  wished  to  pursue. 
Today  I  write  you  that  I  will  be  very  glad  to  finish  up 
the  centennial  season  with  the  Philharmonic." 

Toscanini’s  direction  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
season  will  crown  with  an  unsurpassable  tiara  of  artis¬ 
try  and  musicianship  this  one  hundredth  centennial 
season  of  the  Philharmonic  which  has  so  auspiciously 
opened  with  six  concerts  by  Leopold  Stokowski.  1 
know  that  all  my  readers  will  join  me  in  the  hope  that 
the  Philharmonic  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come 
in  the  same  glorious  manner  which  has  been  its  cri¬ 
terion  for  these  past  one  hundred  years  and  which  is 
culminated  this  year  with  a  centennial  that  promises 
to  be  the  musical  treat  of  the  year — and  a  continuous 
treat  at  that! 

In  the  record  department  we  have  an  unusual  record¬ 
ing — unusual  in  that  it  is  a  work  seldom  played  in  a 
concert  hall,  and  even  less  seldom  transcribed — by 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos  and  the  Minneapolis  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mahler’s  First  Symphony  in  D  Major  defi¬ 
nitely  has  a  curtailed  audience  but  it  is  a  significant 
piece  of  music  in  its  tonal  departure  and  pages  of  fine 
symphonic  orchestration.  Mr.  Mitropoulos  has  done  a 
fine  interpretation  anti  at  the  same  time  has  added  a 
significant  work  to  his  rapidly  increasing  list  of  record¬ 
ings. 
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Of  the  two  Sunday  afternoon  broadcasts  by  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  his  second 
was  musically  the  more  satisfying.  In  the  opening 
half  of  the  program.  Mr.  Stokowski  gave  us  a  glowing 
interpretation  of  Franck's  D  Minor  Symphony.  He 
seemed  quite  easily  to  capture  the  delicate  mingling  of 
drama  and  lyricism  which  the  Belgian  composer  has 
balanced  so  perfectly.  But  where  Mr.  Stokowski  doubly 
shone  in  brilliance  was  in  the  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion''  by  Modeste  Moussorgsky.  In  his  own  orchestra¬ 
tion  of  the  piano  score,  Mr.  Stokowski  introduces  just 
enough  variance  from  the  Caillet  and  Ravel  arrange¬ 
ments  to  arouse  approbative  interest,  but  intelligently 
retains  the  spirit  of  both  the  former  orchestrations  and 
the  original  piano  sketches  to  bring  us  a  truly  fine 
transcription  of  a  great  work  by  Russia’s  most  mis¬ 
understood  and  underrated  composer.  In  the  opening 
bars — the  “Promenade”  theme — Mr.  Stokowski  uses 
the  string  chorus  in  place  of  the  solo  French  horn  and 
in  my  opinion  maintains  thereby  more  of  the  phrase’s 
lyric  and  errant  tenuosity  than  does  Ravel.  In  the  last 
sketch,  “The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev,”  Mr.  Stokowski  has 
given  more  than  the  usual  emphasis  on  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  the  “Promenade”  music,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  and  almost  conterpuntal  welding  of  the  two 
themes  gives  the  work  an  enormously  stirring  close. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  outstanding  transcription,  Mr. 
Stokowski  heaped  even  more  glory  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  with  a  reading  which  sparkled  with  intelligence 
and  understanding. 

Perhaps  my  next  item  cannot  be  classified  typically 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  musical  review.  I  am  merely 
including  it  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  those  students 
(and  professors)  who,  like  myself,  feel  that  they  are 
starved  for  music  here  at  Duke.  In  New  York  City 
there  is  a  radio  station,  WQXR,  which  broadcasts  at 
high  frequency  range  an  enormous  amount  of  classical 
music.  Nothing  amazed  me  more  than  when,  idly 


turning  my  radio  dial,  I  accidentally  tuned  in  this  sta¬ 
tion.  Broadcast  on  1560  kilocycles,  it  is  comparatively 
easier  to  receive  than  most  New  York  stations — even 
those  broadcasting  with  greater  wattage.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  WQXR  uses  5,000  watts  but  plans  to  increase 
its  power  to  10,000  beginning  November  first.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  will  facilitate  reception,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  thought  I  would  bring  up  the  fact  that  this 
station  can  be  tuned  in  even  on  a  small  five  tube  set 
(I  have  one  myself)  with  surprising  clarity.  Best 
listening  time  is  from  7:30  in  the  evening  until  12:00 
when  the  station  broadcasts  an  almost  continual  stream 
of  classics.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced  in  my  viewpoint 
(I  listen  to  WQXR  a  great  deal  in  New  York),  but  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  really  enjoy  classical  music 
will  be  amply  rewarded  if  they  but  listen  a  few  nights. 
We  here  in  Durham  certainly  cannot  boast  of  a  very 
active  musical  life.  Page  Auditorium  with  its  record 
lending  facilities  is  performing  a  great  service  to  the 
students,  but  naturally  their  selections  are  limited. 
And  somehow  it  always  seems  a  little  difficult  to  be  able 
to  listen  to  the  recordings  of  the  East  Campus  record 
library  in  the  East  Duke  Building.  WQXR  is  a  boon, 
therefore,  to  all  those  music  lovers  who  would  hear  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  without  the  expense  of  buy¬ 
ing  albums  and  a  phonograph.  I’m  sure  my  readers 
will  forgive  this  slight  vagary  if  they  but  listen  one 
night  to  this  excellent  little  station.  Remember — 1560 
on  the  dial — best  reception  after  seven-thirty. 

Next  issue  I  will  attempt  to  limit  myself  as  far  as 
possible  to  a  review  of  the  newest  releases  of  Columbia 
and  Victor.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  inter 
est  in  classical  records  and  many  amateurs  are  starting 
admirable  record  collections.  Therefore  I  will  devote 
most  of  my  next  article  to  the  best  recordings  of  the 
previous  month. 

by  JSuino  Zitato 
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The  Duke  Players  are  ambitious  this  year — as  any  pre¬ 
view  of  their  repertoire  will  reveal.  Mr.  A.  T.  West  has 
directed  his  thespians  in  a  performance  of  the  Broad¬ 
way  success  of  Thurber  and  Nugent’s  “The  Male  An¬ 
imal,’’  which  is  still  from  waning  in  the  minds  of 
theater-going  enthusiasts. 

Why  it  is  still  an  unknown  fact  that  the  Duke  Players 
not  only  act,  but  paint  and  construct  scenery,  and  pro¬ 
duce  lighting  effects,  is  sheer  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
publicity  agents.  Contrary  to  the  principles  of  neigh¬ 
boring  universities,  everything  that  goes  into  presenting 
the  finished  product — the  play — before  the  footlights 
is  achieved  by  undergraduates.  Marian  Davis  is  the 
coordinating  production  manager.  This  review  may 
seem  as  if  the  cart  was  put  before  the  horse,  but  in  the 
theater  what  goes  on  behind  the  curtain  is  equally  neces¬ 
sary  to  draw  an  audience. 

The  Durham  theater  audiences  heretofore  have  been 
comparing  Duke  Players  productions  along  Broadway 
standards.  In  comparison,  Duke  thespians,  without 
the  aid  of  any  professionalism,  including  graduate  stu¬ 


dents  in  dramatics  and  experienced  technical  advisers, 
presented  a  superior  production  on  October  30. 

A  competition  is  being  instigated  between  this  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  neighboring  village  school  which  in¬ 
cludes  among  its  thespians,  semi-professional  stars  who 
have  appeared  at  one  time  or  another  on  Broadway. 

The  philosophy  of  the  play  is  no  collaboration  as  far 
as  Thurber  is  concerned — the  gist  of  it  being  that  the 
human  is  very  much  like  other  animals  where  the  mate 
is  concerned.  Though  homo  sap  may  be  supposed  to 
be  a  rational  creature,  cave  man  tactics  still  win,  but 
control  is  desirable  where  the  veneer  of  civilization  is 
cracking. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  mid-western  college  community, 
and  considerable  fun  is  poked  at  academic  foibles. 

Harriett  Goldberg  stomps  about  the  stage,  weeps 
convincingly,  and  revels  in  the  role  as  the  much-fought- 
over  wife  of  Professor  Thomas  Turner.  She  rakes 
over  the  dying  embers  of  a  ten-year-old  smouldering 
romance  with  a  football  hero,  Joe  Ferguson.  After 
exploring  the  kind  of  life  she  would  lead  with  a  mate 
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Beth  Holcomb,  featured  in  one  of  the 
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of  brawn  instead  of  brains  she  decides  that  her  happi¬ 
ness  lies  with  her  present  husband,  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils,  rooted  in  the  collegiate  classics.  Her  realis¬ 
tic  constant  wifey  nagging,  and  womanly  inconsist¬ 
encies  are  portrayed  humorously  throughout  the  play. 
She  dominates  all  the  scenes  with  her  superior,  diversi¬ 
fied  acting  abilities. 

Jim  Dolson,  as  Tommy  Turner,  the  professor  and 
a  male  animal,  labors  through  difficult  dialogue  con¬ 
cerning  the  philosophy  of  the  play.  But  when  he 
becomes  intoxicated  in  the  second  act,  he  really  lets 
his  natural  instincts  free  for  response. 

Fred  Walkey,  as  the  football  hero  of  ten  years  ago, 
returning  to  the  college  community — the  scenes  of 
many  former  romantic  haunts  with  Ellen  Turner — for 
a  football  week-end,  entangles  and  enstrangles  himself 
in  a  matrimonial  battle  instead  of  a  homecoming  siege. 
He  takes  a  terrific  verbal  beating,  but  he  sallies 
through  the  role  with  ease. 

Not  only  is  there  the  complicating  triangle  plot,  but 
the  social  thesis  underlies  the  main  action,  with  the 
young  college  editor  writing  an  editorial  defending 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  offending  the  trustees  whose 
great  concern  is  “Americanism.”  Bill  Thomas’  sec¬ 
ondary  role  as  editor  Michael  Barnes  captivates  the 
audience’s  sense  of  humor  more  than  the  other  char¬ 
acters.  He  carries  the  intellectual  role  well  and  be- 
fittingly  the  unconfused  liberal,  he  becomes  rather 
moronic. 

Kay  Kaufman,  as  Cleota  the  maid;  Joe  Katz,  the 
conservative  dean;  Ida  Mary  Grose,  the  dean’s  wife; 
Bill  Hardey,  the  excitable  trustee;  Louise  Mac  Wil¬ 
liams,  Doris  Lavington,  Ellen’s  sister  and  a  younger 
counterpart;  and  Ric  Klisiewski,  football  player,  lend 
excellent  support.  Their  roles  are  minor  in  signif¬ 
icance  but  major  in  producing  the  correct  atmosphere 
and  mood.  /  #7  ,  .  u  // 

by  JSeat'uce  JrleUon 
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The  little  man  settled  his  camera  on  its  wobbly 
tripod  and  grinned  at  the  man  and  girl  standing  in 
front  of  it. 

“Mire  aqui,”  he  said.  “Look  here.” 

They  looked,  self-consciously,  as  he  squeezed  the  little 
rubber  ball  he  held  in  his  hand.  “Un  momento,”  he 
murmured  and  began  to  probe  inside  the  camera. 

The  man  and  girl  sat  down  on  a  bench  to  wait  until 
the  picture  was  developed.  A  slight  wind  drifted  by, 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust  and  rattling  the  dry  branches 
of  the  palm  trees. 

“Feel  that  breeze,”  the  girl  said  unnecessarily.  The 
man,  exploring  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  nodded  vaguely. 

She  offered  him  a  crumpled  pack  of  cigarettes. 
“This  what  you’re  looking  for?” 

He  smiled  at  her.  “You’re  wonderful,”  he  said,  and 
the  sun  shone  brighter  and  the  clack  of  horse  cabs  in 
the  street  sounded  like  drums  in  a  parade.  “I  must 
have  left  them  on  the  table  and  you  picked  them  up.” 

He  inhaled  and  settled  back  on  the  bench.  “What 
a  night,  last  night,”  he  said.  “I  never  thought  I 
'would  win  a  bottle  of  wine  for  dancing  the  rhumba. 
The  credit  is  yours — and  perhaps  the  cuba  libres  we  had 
first,  er?  What  a  night.  Will  you  ever  forget?” 

Forget  ? 

Suddenly  the  mist  in  her  mind  cleared.  She  looked 
at  him  and  turned  away,  almost  embarrassed. 

I'm  in  love,  she  thought. 

Across  the  street,  Indians  were  asleep,  folded  up 
against  the  wall  like  deck  chairs.  She  stared  at  them 
frantically. 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

She  suppressed  a  desire  to  shout  so  that  she  could 
be  heard  over  the  tumult  in  her  mind.  “Nothing’s  the 
matter.  I  guess  I’m  just  hot.” 

He  looked  amused.  “Up  so  late  last  night  and  to¬ 
day  I  made  you  go  to  the  races.  But  we  have  had  a 
good  time,  haven’t  we?” 

She  was  busy  peeling  the  tinfoil  off  the  cigarette 
pack.  She  could  feel  that  he  was  looking  at  her  and 
she  couldn’t  look  up.  “Yes,  we  have,”  she  said.  “Oh, 
yes  we  have.” 

The  little  photographer  waved  a  limp  photograph 
at  them.  There  they  were,  on  the  slimy  white  paper, 
together.  They  would  always  stand  there,  holding 
hands  and  smiling  in  the  sunlight.  She  would  always 
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Henry  Nicholson,  A.T.O.,  is  a  picture  of 
sartorial  splendor  as  he  arrives  at  the  East 
Campus.  His  tailcoat  is  in  midnight  blue 
with  ribbed  silk  lapels.  His  other  formal 
attire  includes  a  dozen  or  so  articles — 
white  pique  vest;  semi-butterfly,  square- 
end  tie;  stiff,  white  pique  shirt;  etc.  .  .  . 

You’re  in  for  a  big  surprise  when  you 
see  how  little  it  costs  to  get  yourself  a 
formal  outfit  from 
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wear  that  white  dress  and  he  would  always  be  smiling 
slightly,  as  if  he  knew  a  good  joke  and  was  afraid  to 
tell  it. 

She  heard  angry  Spanish  snapping  around  her  and 
she  looked  up  inquiringly.  “The  damn  fool  only  made 
one  copy.  1  wanted  one,"  he  explained. 

"There  isn't  time  to  have  another  picture  taken 
now."  she  said  slowly.  “I've  got  to  get  back  to  the 
boat.  You  can  have  this  one." 

He  put  the  picture  in  his  coat  pocket  carefully  and 
took  her  hand.  They  walked  down  the  street,  leav¬ 
ing  a  train  of  dust  behind  them. 

The  pier  smelled  of  fish  and  seaweed.  First  she 
looked  at  the  launch  tugging  at  its  rope  and  then  she 
forced  herself  to  look  out  farther  to  the  boat. 

She  stood  on  the  pier  and  was  glad  to  feel  the  hot 
planks  under  her  feet.  Don't  let  me  say  anything 
silly,  she  shouted  silently  to  herself.  Don’t  let  me 
mess  it  up  now. 

The  man  in  the  launch  said  something  in  Spanish. 
He  nodded  and  turned  to  her.  “I  hate  to  say  good¬ 
bye,”  he  said  abruptly. 

“Then  let’s  don't  say  it.  I  hope  you  have  a  nice 
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trip. 

“I  know  you  will.” 

He  helped  her  down  into  the  launch.  He  kissed  her, 
too,  before  he  let  her  go. 

The  man  in  the  launch  shouted  at  him  again,  and 
he  began  to  untie  the  rope  that  tied  the  launch  to  the 
pier.  She  sat  quietly,  watching  his  strong  brown  hands 
working  with  the  wet  rope.  Finally  he  threw  it  into 
the  launch,  there  was  a  quick  swell,  and  the  shore 
dipped,  as  in  farewell. 

He  stood  on  the  pier,  waving  at  her.  She  waved 
back. 

“Goodbye,  darling,”  she  said  when  she  knew  he 
couldn’t  hear  her.  #  j  ,  ^  r)  i 
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Martin  opened  the  front  door  in  answer  to  a  knock 
from  the  outside.  A  cold  blast  of  December  night  air 
came  to  him  as  he  opened  the  door,  and  he  saw  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  faintly  outlined  in  the  dim 
moonlight. 

“Mr.  Martin  Rutherford?” 

“Yes."  Martin  replied  in  a  suspended  tone,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  reason  this  man  had  to  know  his  name, 
wondering  why  anyone  would  come  to  see  an  old  man 
like  himself.  For  years  he  had  lived  alone  in  that  old, 
lonely  house  out  on  the  Westberry  road.  No  one  had 
come  to  visit  him  for  a  long  time;  in  fact,  few  people  ' 
realized  he  was  still  alive. 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  remember  me.  My  name  is  John 
Sawyer,”  his  unexpected  guest  explained. 

“Oh  yes,  John  Sawyer.  John  Sawyer .”  Slowly  the 
old  man  remembered  this  name,  and  he  began  to  fit 
it  into  the  confused  picture  of  his  many  years.  “John 
Sawyer,”  he  repeated,  almost  inaudibly.  Surely,  Mar¬ 
tin  remembered  him,  but  why  had  he  come  to  see  him  ? 
He  knew  John  Sawyer  long  ago,  back  in  the  days  when 
the  big  house  out  on  the  Westberry  road  was  the  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  town's  younger  set.  He  hadn’t  seen 
John  for  years,  and  now,  Christmas  eve,  he  had  come 
to  him.  It  was  strange.  Martin’s  dreaming  left  an 
empty  place  in  the  greeting,  and  he  suddenly  became 
aware  of  it.  “Oh  yes,  John,”  he  said  abruptly.  “Glad 
to  see  you.  Come  in  and  we’ll  talk  over  old  times.” 

“Thank  you,  Martin.  Christmas  eve  is  sometimes  a 
lonely  occasion  for  old  men,  isn’t  it?  I’m  down  from 
the  city  to  see  the  old  home  town,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
‘John,’  I  said,  ‘why  don’t  you  go  out  to  see  Martin 
Rutherford  tonight?  You  and  he  will  have  much  to 
talk  about.’  So  here  I  am  Martin.”  And  he  stepped 
into  the  big  house,  shaking  his  coat  to  free  it  of  wet 
drops  of  half-melted  snow. 


As  the  men  shook  hands  and  walked  into  the  room, 
they  moved  slowly  and  carefully,  as  if  some  vital  liquid 
that  lubricated  their  movements  had  become  viscous 
with  old  age.  They  seated  themselves  before  the  fire 
that  was  burning  gently  in  the  big  old  fireplace:  Mar¬ 
tin  in  his  worn  favorite  chair,  John  across  from  him 
in  a  chair  that  Martin  kept  there  for  just  this  occasion. 
Martin  had  made  few  changes  in  the  old  house;  he  had 
to  give  in  to  some  modern  conveniences,  like  electric 
lights,  an  oil  furnace,  and  a  gas  stove,  but  the  furni¬ 
ture,  the  pictures,  the  old  wallpaper,  all  these  things 
he  kept  in  memory  of  the  old  century.  In  the  light  of 
the  fire  the  men’s  wrinkled  faces  and  this  room,  pre¬ 
served  from  the  years  before,  joined  to  form  a  rather 
sad  and  lonely  picture  of  the  many  decades  that  had 
passed  since  their  youth.  John’s  face  was  weary;  his 
lips  were  thin,  and  he  drew  them  tightly  over  his  false 
uppers;  his  eyes  were  staring  and  empty,  like  eyes  of  a 
sick  dog  or  a  ruminating  cow,  and  they  had  long  since 
lost  the  sparkle  that  had  been  there  long  ago;  the  flesh 
on  his  face  hung  in  yellow,  wrinkled  pouches.  Martin, 
though  he  was  as  old  as  John,  did  not  appear  as  aged. 
There  was  nothing  youthful  in  his  face;  but  his  eyes, 
his  lips,  and  his  flesh  still  contained  evidence  of  a  full 
and  eventful  life. 

“Can  I  offer  you  one  of  my  best  cigars,  John,  as  a 
sort  of  Christmas  present?”  Both  men  laughed,  Martin 
heartily,  John  with  emptiness,  at  this  old-man’s  joke. 

“Thank  you,  Martin,  but  you  know  I  never  have  en¬ 
joyed  smoking.  I  have  always  thought  it  an  unneces¬ 
sary  expense  and  a  vice  on  top  of  that.  A  common 
vice  in  our  modern  age,  I  must  admit,  but  one  I  could 
never  acquire  a  taste  for.” 

“A  very  pretty  speech,  John,  but  you’ve  spoiled  my 
next  offer — a  toast  on  this  Christmas  eve  to  the  many 
we  have  celebrated  here  before.  I  have  opened  a  bottle 


of  very  excellent  brandy,  and  I  wish  you  would  join 
me  in  a  drink.'’ 

“Thank  you  again,  Martin,  but  I’m  afraid  it  would 
make  me  sick.” 

“You  will  forgive  my  apparent  lack  of  hospitality 
if  I  drink  without  you,  won’t  you  John?”  Without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  poured  himself  a  generous 
glassful.  He  held  it  up  to  the  light  of  the  fire  and 
gazed  at  its  brown  clearness  through  the  glass.  “To 
the  many  happy  Christmas  eves  then,”  he  said,  and 
like  a  connoisseur  he  began  to  sip  slowly  to  get  the 
full  body  and  the  rounded  flavor  of  his  drink. 

John  watched  him  with  his  staring  eyes,  as  he  tapped 
a  nervous  rhythm  with  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  the 
big  chair.  “Rather  an  ironic  toast,  Martin.  You  know, 
the  Christmas  eves  that  we  shall  see  are  now  numbered. 
It  isn’t  like  the  days  of  our  youth,  when  we  could  fin¬ 
ish  a  Christmas  celebration  and  look  forward  to  the 
next  one  without  wondering  if  we  would  still  be  alive 
to  see  it.  Time  does  things  Martin,  it  plays  humorous 
tricks  on  old  men.” 

“That  may  be  true,  John,  but  I  cannot  look  back  on 
my  life  with  regret.  I  have  led  a  full  life,  and  one  I 
am  not  sorry  for,  even  though,  as  I  look  back  now, 
there  are  some  things  I  should  have  done  differently.” 

“But,  when  you  look  back,  Martin — time  has  a  way 
of  doing  things.  First  the  myth  and  fancies  of  one’s 
childhood  are  brought  to  reality,  as  on  Christmas  eve, 
when  you  find  that  there  is  really  no  Santa  Claus. 
Then,  each  Christmas  brings  more  reality,  and  the 
destruction  of  more  serious  dreams,  until,  finally,  you 
find  that  you  have  few  of  these  occasions  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to.  It  seems,  in  our  case,  that  life  is  marked  off  in 
Christmases,  each  succeeding  one  bringing  a  new  year, 
and  a  new  reality  that  must  be  contended  with.” 

“Oh  John,”  Martin  was  disgusted  with  his  pessimism, 
“you  take  things  too  seriously.  Forgive  me  if  I  seem 
rude,  but  it  is  obvious  that  you  have  developed  an 
almost  childish  fear  of  dying.  Death  comes  to  every¬ 
one,  and  it  is  a  problem  that  can  only  be  decided  by 
dying.  Why,  I’m  not  afraid  to  die.” 

“Certainly,  Martin,  you  are  right.  I  wish  I  could 
look  at  death  as  you  do.  Your  attitude  is  admirable.” 

“And  all  this  talk  about  time,”  continued  Martin,  as 
if  he  hadn’t  been  interrupted.  “Time  is  a  day  at  the 
most.  Why,  when  I  think  of  time,  I  think  of  an  hour, 
a  minute,  a  second.  You  talk  of  a  fancy  meaning  for 
time,  but  time  is  nothing."  He  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  pulled  out  an  old  watch.  It  was  even  older  than 
he;  it  had  been  made  before  his  youth.  “Now  when 
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you  say  time,  I  look  at  this  watch  and  say  nine  o’clock, 
and  nothing  more.” 

“I  can  only  believe,  Martin,  that  time — hours,  min¬ 
utes,  seconds,  or  centuries — has  the  peculiar  quality  of 
making  us  see  things  in  a  light  somewhat  different 
from  the  one  we  make  hasty  first  impressions  in.  But 
all  this  makes  no  difference,  let’s  not  quarrel  over  such 
a  minor  point.  That  watch — it’s  the  one  Martha  gave 
you.  It  was  a  Christmas  present,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  John,  I  see  you  haven't  forgotten  her.  It’s  an 
old  watch  of  her  father’s  that  she  had  engraved  for  me. 
It  was  in  this  very  room,  almost  fifty  years  ago,  that 
she  gave  it  to  me  one  Christmas  eve.  I’m  not  surprised 
that  you  should  remember  her,  John,  she  was  a  truly 
fine  woman.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were  big 
rivals  over  her.”  Both  men  laughed. 

“Bitter  rivals,  Martin,  bitter  rivals,”  he  said,  with  a 
condescending  smile  cast  toward  himself  as  a  youth. 
“I  must  laugh  when  I  think  of  how  serious  we  were 
about  her  then.  But  tell  me,  why  didn't  you  marry 
her?” 

“That,  John,  is  one  of  those  things  I  should  have 
done  differently.  I  remained  a  youth  too  long,  I  guess. 
I  couldn't  see  myself  settling  down.  Then  she  went 
away,  and  I've  never  heard  from  her  since.” 

“I'm  sorry  if  I  have  reminded  you  of  something  you 
wanted  to  forget,  Martin,  but  that’s  all  a  part  of  talk¬ 
ing  over  old  times.” 

“You  don't  have  to  apologize,  John.  It's  a  treat,  you 
know,  to  have  someone  to  talk  to  these  cold  nights, 
especially  Christmas  eve.”  Martin  finished  his  brandy, 
placed  the  empty  glass  on  a  table  beside  him.  The 
warmth  of  the  brandy  and  the  fire  made  him  drowsy. 
“Yes,  John,  it’s  a  treat  to  have  someone  to  talk  to. 
Talk  over  old  times,  bring  back  fond  memories.  We 
sound  like  two  sentimental  old  fools,  John,  but  I’m 
glad  you  came  here  tonight.” 

“I  know,  Martin,  I  feel  as  you  do  about  it.  The 
many  good  times  we  had  together  are  something  to 
remember.  We  did  enjoy  ourselves  then.  Who  could 
ever  forget  those  parties,  Christmas  parties,  that  we 
used  to  have  in  this  old  house,  in  this  very  same  room? 
And  to  think  that  you  almost  didn’t  recognize  me 
when  I  came  to  your  door.” 

“Isn't  it  just  like  an  old  man  to  forget  his  friends? 
Please  pardon  my  apparent  lack  of  hospitality  again.” 

Slowly,  unaware  of  the  fact,  Martin  was  falling 
asleep.  The  brandy,  the  fire,  the  sentimental  at¬ 
mosphere  were  too  much  for  him  to  overcome.  He 
stretched  his  legs  out  on  the  floor  and  sank  deep  into 
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his  large,  soft  chair,  content  with  dreaming  of  the 
many  memories  that  John  Sawyer  had  brought  back 
to  him. 

When  he  was  asleep,  John  rose  softly,  beginning  to 
whisper.  “Now  Martin,  you  musn't  let  your  ‘lack  of 
hospitality'  get  the  better  of  you.  How  rude  of  you, 
my  old  friend,  to  fall  asleep  on  me;  and  yet,  how  con¬ 
venient.  Time  is  nothing  Martin,  it  means  nothing  to 
vou,  nor  to  me.  Time!  It  will  never  change  you  nor 
mvself,  Martin.”  His  eyes  lost  their  insipid  glare,  his 
lips  were  smiling,  all  his  face  was  laughing  with  youth 
and  its  dreams.  He  began  to  chuckle,  and  reached  into 
his  pocket  to  pull  out  a  small  automatic.  “This  is  so 
easy.  Martin.  So  very  easy.”  He  calmly  pulled  the 
trigger  four  times.  The  shots  were  scarcely  heard 


over  his  laughter  that  had  now  grown  to  fiendish  pro¬ 
portions.  He  reached  into  Martin’s  pocket  and  took 
out  the  watch.  With  his  fingers  trembling  from  fear, 
excitement,  and  confusion,  he  opened  the  watch  case 
and  held  it  up  for  Martin’s  dead  eyes  to  see.  “You  see, 
Martin.  Nine-twenty.  And  do  you  see  what  is  en¬ 
graved  on  this  watch?  ‘To  the  man  I  love  most  dearly, 
Christmas,  1890.’  This  watch  is  mine,  Martin,  mine! 
Wasn't  it  brilliant  of  me  to  have  remembered  that  this 
is  the  very  same  watch  that  she  gave  you?”  He  raced 
towards  the  door,  but  stopped,  suddenly.  “Martin!  I 
a’ most  forgot — Merry  Christmas!”  Soon  his  maniacal, 
exu’tant,  fiendish  laughter  was  indistinguishable  in  the 
wind  howling  down  the  chimney. 

hif  Jim  Wickihom 
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Although  the  boardwalk  was  still  warm  to  my  bare 
feet,  a  chill  wind  was  making  funny  little  bumps  pop 
up  on  my  legs,  and  the  sweater  Mother  had  pulled 
over  my  head  before  leaving  the  cottagie  no  longer 
scratched  my  sunburned  shoulders.  With  my  hand  in 
hers  we  walked  past  the  dilapidated  bath  houses  and 
pavilion — saying  nothing. 

We  neared  the  swings,  the  wonderful,  glorious,  for¬ 
bidden  swings.  The  Ferris  wheel  and  merry-go-round 
held  no  charms  for  me,  but  I  could  watch  the  swings 
for  hours  on  end.  Sometimes  I  would  talk  to  Jake, 
the  colored  attendant,  who  pulled  the  switch  that 
started  the  magic  chairs  sailing  through  the  air — up 
and  up.  He  was  penned  in  with  the  ride  by  a  white 
picket  fence.  I  had  a  special  place  at  that  fence;  you 
could  tell  it  was  mine  by  the  teeth  prints  on  the 
spiked  tops.  It  seemed  as  if  the  wonder  of  the  swings 
was  more  than  I  could  bear  unless  I  had  something 
solid  on  which  to  gnaw  as  the  chairs  soared  over  my 
head  in  rhythm  with  the  wheezing  of  the  calliope. 

And  today  /  was  going  to  ride.  With  my  ticket 
sticking  to  my  clammy  little  paw,  I  sat  in  one  of  the 
seats,  and  Jake  strapped  me  into  it.  He  looked  foreign, 


and  there  seemed  an  aura  of  greatness  about  him  that 
I  found  disconcerting;  my  breath  came  in  little  terri¬ 
fied  gasps.  I  felt  that  he  was  a  black  god  who  could 
give  me  wings  at  will. 

The  swings  gradually  gathered  momentum,  and  I 
could  feel  the  wind  whip  past  my  ears.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  between  my  toes  I  saw  the  world  race  by. 
The  ocean,  then  the  top  of  the  bathhouse,  then 
Mother  with  a  worried  wrinkle  between  her  eyebrows. 
I  tried  to  wave  reassuringly,  but  I  was  back  over  the 


ocean  again. 

Suddenly  I  became  bitterly  cold,  and  I  felt  as  though 
I  were  going  to  cry.  My  head  ached,  and  my  stomach 
was  plunging  down  to  my  toes  sickeningly.  I  longed 
to  be  on  solid  ground  again,  but  I  was  whirled  merci¬ 
lessly  around  and  around.  I  didn’t  realize  that  we  had 
stopped  until  I  felt  a  sharp  stone  scrape  the  skin  on 
my  toes  as  my  feet  made  furrows  in  the  soft  sand. 
Whimpering  softly,  I  fumbled  with  the  safety  belt. 
At  last  Jake  got  the  thing  unfastened,  and  I  ran  to 
Mother.  She  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  I  was  safe 
and  warm  again.  Q  .. 

by  jrnylu& 


Albert's  Hlge 

I  couldn't  sleep  that  night.  I  could  hear  the  family’s 
voices  coming  up  the  steps  from  the  living  room.  They 
were  calm  voices,  being  punctuated  every  now  and 
then  by  a  comment  from  Aunt  Zilla.  Somehow  I 
knew  that  it  was  I  they  were  talking  about,  and  I 
had  an  insatiable  desire  to  know  what  they  were  saying. 

The  evening  had  not  been  at  all  usual.  Aunt  Zilla 
had  told  me  that  afternoon  that  we  were  having  guests 
for  dinner  and  the  evening,  and  that  I  was  to  go  to  my 
room  as  soon  after  dinner  as  I  could  get  away.  She 
hadn’t  told  me  that  the  guests  were  going  to  be  the 
family,  at  least  the  older  members  of  the  family,  from 
grandfather  and  grandmother  all  the  way  down  to 
Uncle  Fred,  the  youngest  son. 

Aunt  Minna  had  been  the  first  to  arrive,  wearing  a 
beautiful  evening  gown  of  black  velvet,  carrying  a  cor¬ 
sage  of  orchids  on  one  arm  and  Uncle  Herbert  on  the 
other.  She  had  told  Aunt  Zilla  that  she  hoped  things 
wouldn’t  take  too  long  since  she  had  to  get  to  a  dance. 
Then  she  had  seen  me. 

“My,”  she  had  said,  “you  are  getting  big.  How  old 
are  you  now?” 

I  smiled  at  her.  “I’m  fourteen  now,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  is  that  all  ?  You  aren’t  so  big  for  your  age  then 
after  all.” 

She  went  on  talking,  explaining  to  Aunt  Zilla  that 
social  engagements  kept  her  so  busy  she  really  had 
very  little  time  to  keep  up  with  the  family.  Then 
Uncle  Mark  had  arrived  with  Aunt  Sarah,  and  finally 
grandfather  and  grandmother  had  come.  Martin, 
Aunt  Zilla’s  escort,  had  called  for  them  in  his  car  and 
was  bringing  them  into  the  house.  Grandfather  was 
setting  up  a  howl  about  being  “plenty  damned  able 
to  help  himself  and  didn't  need  no  arm  to  lean  on.” 
Grandmother  was  too  happy  at  seeing  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  together  to  do  anything  but  just  smile. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  had  seemed  rather  forced, 
being  restricted  to  the  vileness  of  Hitler,  the  incom¬ 
petencies  of  Mrs.  f.  Foster  Holt  as  a  hostess — this 
coming  from  Aunt  Minna’s  end  of  the  table,  and  the 
frequent  drunken  stupors  of  grandfather’s  hired  man. 
Every  time  I  looked  up  Uncle  Fred  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  at  me,  trying  to  figure  me  out,  trying  to  imagine 
what  was  running  through  my  mind.  I  avoided  his 
gaze,  for  of  all  my  relatives  I  hated  him  most.  Finally, 
after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  the  dessert  was  served. 
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Aunt  Minna  swallowed  her  last  morsel  of  pie,  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  said: 

“How  soon  are  we  going  to  get  down  to  business? 
I  have  to  be  at  the  Holt’s  at  nine-thirty.  Lord  knows, 
I  don’t  want  to  go.  It’s  one  of  those  things.” 

Aunt  Zilla  looked  at  me.  “You  may  excuse  yourself, 
Albert,  if  you  wish.” 

The  way  she  said  it  was  more  a  command  than  a 
suggestion,  so  muttering  an  apology,  I  hurried  from 
the  room  and  retired  to  the  den  upstairs. 

I  could  still  hear  them  talking.  It  was  grandfather’s 
voice  that  I  heard  now.  The  last  remaining  veteran 
of  the  old  Matthews  line  was  giving  the  devil  to 
someone.  The  sound  of  his  voice  drew  me  to  the  door. 
I  opened  it  and  stepped  out  into  the  hall. 

“It's  a  goddamn  shame,”  I  heard  grandfather  saying. 
“It’s  a  good  thing  that  his  mother  and  father  aren't 
alive  to  see  this.” 

“Listen,  father,”  Aunt  Zilla  was  saying  as  if  for  the 
tenth  time,  “I  feel  that  I’ve  done  my  duty.  I've  raised 
him  now  for  thirteen  years.  I've  given  him  everything 
that  he’s  wanted.  But  good  Lord,  a  woman’s  kind¬ 
ness  can  end  somewhere.  I  can’t  keep  him  any  more.” 

I  kneeled  down  in  the  hall  and  looked  through  the 
stairs  railing.  They  were  all  sitting  about  the  living 
room.  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  were  seated  in 
their  usual  places,  the  two  big  chairs  at  the  head  of 
the  room.  Aunt  Zilla  had  placed  herself  firm  and 
straight  in  the  desk  chair  at  the  far  corner.  The  rest 
of  the  family  was  scattered  about,  Aunt  Minna  choos¬ 
ing  the  most  comfortable  chair,  nervously  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  smoothing  out  the  folds  of  her  beautiful 
dress. 

Grandfather  was  tapping  his  cane  on  the  floor. 
“Well,  what  the  hell  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Yes,”  Grandmother  echoed,  “what  would  you  sug¬ 
gest,  Zilla?” 

Aunt  Zilla  smiled.  “That  was  why  I  called  you  here. 
Albert  is  fourteen  now.  He'll  soon  be  getting  ready 
for  co' lege.  I  can’t  send  him.  I  couldn’t  afford  to.  I 
think  that  one  of  us  should  take  him  that  can  afford  to 
give  him  his  education.” 

Aunt  Minna  and  Uncle  Herbert  both  looked  up 
quickly.  Zilla  was  looking  directly  at  them. 

“Zilla,  dear,"  Aunt  Minna  said.  “You  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  mean  Herbert  and  me.  Albert  is  a  good  boy, 
and  I'd  just  love  to  have  him,  but  you  all  know  how 
busy  I  am.  I  simply  couldn’t  give  my  time  to  him 
with  all  the  other  things  that  I  have  to  do.” 
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“You're  right,  darling,”  poor,  moth-eaten  Uncle 
Herbert  agreed.  “We  couldn't  possibly,  not  with  all 
the  other  tilings  that  we  have  to  do.  A  boy  Albert's 
age  requires  a  lot  of  care.  We  couldn't  give  it  to  him. 

I  think  that  Mark  might  make  a  try  at  it  that  is  if  it's 
all  right  with  Sarah." 

Uncle  Mark  had  always  been  kind.  It  had  been  the 
little  things  that  made  me  like  him.  He  never  had 
come  to  see  Aunt  Zilla  and  me  very  often,  but  when 
he  did.  I  would  rifle  his  pockets;  I  was  always  sure 
to  rind  something  there  for  me,  candy,  or  a  small 
tov.  something  that  had  made  Aunt  Minna’s  expensive 
gifts  seem  like  nothing  at  all.  Aunt  Sarah  used  to 
save  some  of  her  house  money  each  week  and  buy 
me  some  of  the  clothes  I  needed,  taking  me  to  town 
and  making  me  feel  all-important  by  allowing  me  to 
go  on  those  shopping  tours  with  her.  The  ice-cream 
sodas  that  we  always  had  after  we  had  finished  the 
shopping  stood  out  more  than  the  apparel  that  she 
had  bought  me. 

Uncle  Mark  spoke  sadly.  “You  all  know  that  Sarah 
and  I  would  love  to  have  him,  but  the  way  things  are 
now  at  the  mill,  I  don’t  know  whether  I'll  have  my  job 
from  one  minute  to  the  next.  I  could  never  afford  to 
send  him  to  college.” 

Uncle  Herbert  sighed.  “Minna  dear,”  he  asked,  “do 
you  think  we  might  pay  for  the  boy’s  education?  If 
Mark  and  Sarah  should  take  him,  I  mean,”  he  said 
quickly. 

Aunt  Minna  smiled  one  of  her  superior  smiles.  “I 
think  that  that  might  be  arranged.” 

“But  don’t  you  see,”  Aunt  Sarah  spoke  up.  “It  isn’t 
just  that  we  couldn’t  afford  to  send  him  to  college. 
If  Mark  should  lose  his  job,  we’d  have  to  leave  the 
city.  He’d  have  to  try  to  find  work  some  place  else. 
There’s  no  telling  where  we  might  have  to  live.  I 
wouldn’t  want  the  boy  to  have  to  go  through  all  that. 
It  would  be  bad  for  him  mentally.” 

“It’s  all  a  lot  of  goddamn  nonsense,”  Grandfather 
said,  incessantly  tapping  his  cane  on  the  hardwood 
floor.  “You’re  batting  that  poor  kid  around  like  a 
tennis  ball.  If  you’re  going  to  keep  that  up,  your 
mother  and  I  will  take  him  ourselves.” 

“You  can’t  do  that,”  Uncle  Fred  said,  in  his  usual 
domineering  way.  “You’re  both  too  old  to  take  a 
young  boy  into  your  home.  I  don’t  like  to  mention 
it,  and  I  hope  nothing  will  happen,  but  after  all  you 
don’t  know  how  long  you’re  going  to  live.  Then  he’d 
be  left  again.” 


“Yes,”  Grandmother  smiled.  “He'd  be  left  again.” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  see  why  you  can’t  con¬ 
tinue  looking  after  him,  Zilla,”  Uncle  Fred  continued. 
“After  all,  you  know  him  better  than  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  do.  It  would  be  awfully  difficult  for  us  to  learn 
all  about  the  boy  now  that  he  is  so  grown.” 

Aunt  Zilla  sighed.  “I’ve  tried  to  make  it  plain  to 
you  that  I  think  I  have  done  my  duty.  Since  that 
doesn't  make  any  impression,  I  guess  I  must  tell  you. 
Martin  and  I  are  going  to  be  married.  It  isn’t  fair  to 
ask  him  to  support  Albert  and  take  care  of  him  as  if 
he  were  his  own.” 

“I  don't  see  that  that  makes  a  bit  of  difference,” 
Grandfather  blustered  as  he  lit  his  pipe.  “The  thing 
that  you’re  all  forgetting  is  that  he  is  your  sister’s  son. 
He's  been  with  you,  Zilla,  ever  since  he  was  a  year 
old.” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  Fred  who  brought  him  here.  I 
didn’t  want  him.  Fred  brought  him  to  me.  Why 
must  I  keep  him  ?  It  wasn’t  my  fault  that  the  accident 
happened.” 

For  the  first  time,  Grandmother’s  smile  disappeared. 
“Don’t  say  such  things,  Zilla.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  your 
fault.  It  wasn’t  anyone’s  fault.  Please  let’s  not  talk 
about  it.” 

Aunt  Minna  squirmed  uncomfortably  in  her  chair. 
“I  don’t  see  that  we’re  getting  anywhere  at  all,”  she 
said.  “Herbert  and  I  must  go  soon.  Whatever  you 
decide  to  do,  I  wish  you  would  do  quickly.” 

Grandfather  slammed  his  cane  down  on  the  floor. 
“Do  quickly!”  he  shouted.  “Do  you  think  you  can 
settle  someone’s  life,  just  like  that?  You’re  not  going 
to  bandy  my  grandson  about,  I’ll  tell  you  that.” 

“Nobody’s  bandying  anyone  about  in  any  way,” 
Uncle  Fred  said  quickly.  “The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  through  the  whole  thing  and  find  out  why  no  one 
can  take  the  boy.  Mark  and  Sarah  can’t  take  him 
because  of  Mark’s  job,  is  that  right?” 

Uncle  Mark  and  his  wife  both  nodded  sadly. 

“Minna  says  she  can’t  take  him  because  she  doesn’t 
have  time  for  him,”  Aunt  Zilla  added,  “but  I  think — ” 

“Keep  quiet  now,”  Uncle  Fred  continued.  “Minna 
says  she  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  give  him.  Mother 
and  Dad  can’t  take  care  of  him  at  their  age.  That 
leaves  just  Zilla  and  me.” 

There  was  tension  in  the  air.  Then  Aunt  Zilla 
blurted,  “All  right,  you  take  him.  You’re  not  mar¬ 
ried.  You  have  the  money  to  send  him  to  school. 
You  are  the  logical  one  after  all.  I  never  thought  of 
that.” 


“That's  just  what  I  was  coming  to,”  Uncle  Fred 
continued.  “I’ll  be  glad  to  take  him.” 

I  couldn’t  believe  my  ears.  Uncle  Fred  was  going 
to  take  me,  give  me  an  education,  be  my  father.  That 
was  the  way  things  were  going  to  be  handled.  They 
were  going  to  shove  me  with  Fred,  the  one  member 
of  the  family  that  no  one  liked.  I  went  back  to  my 
room  and  lay  down  on  the  bed.  All  I  could  think  of 
were  Uncle  Fred’s  words,  “I’ll  be  glad  to  take  him.” 

Then  I  happened  to  remember  something  Aunt 
Zilla  had  said  to  Grandmother  one  day  about  six  years 
before.  Grandmother  had  come  to  see  me  for  the 
afternoon  and  the  two  women  were  sitting  in  the 
living  room  having  tea.  I  had  been  sent  upstairs  to 
do  my  lessons  for  school  the  next  day  and  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  hall  from  my  room  to  the  den  to  try 
to  find  a  pencil. 

“I’d  never  let  Fred  get  near  that  boy.  The  things 
that  he  has  said.” 

Grandmother  had  inquired  what  she  meant. 

“Just  things  that  he  has  said.  Once  he  told  me  that 
Albert  was  spoiled  and  needed  some  toning  down. 
He  said  that  if  he  ever  got  hold  of  him.  .  .  .” 

Grandmother  had  said  something  like,  “Oh,  that's 
Fred.  More  harm  done  through  his  talking  than 
through  his  actually  doing.  He’s  more  bark  than 
bite.” 
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“Well,  Mother,  you  know  he  was  responsible  for 
Sybil’s  death.  All  this  never  would  have  happened  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  him.”  Then  Aunt  Zilla  had  seen 
me  in  the  upper  hall  and  had  scolded  me  for  eaves¬ 
dropping. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  through  those  six  years 
that  the  reason  I  despised  Uncle  Fred  was  because  of 
those  words  I  had  heard  Aunt  Zilla  speak.  I  couldn’t 
let  him  get  me  now.  I  was  afraid  of  him.  All  I  could 
think  of  were  the  beatings  that  he  had  promised  Aunt 
Zilla  he  would  like  to  give  me.  All  I  could  remember 
for  the  moment  were  Mother  and  Dad  and  Zilla’s 
words. 

I  remembered  Tom  Sawyer  then  and  the  good  times 
that  he  had  had.  He  had  been  an  orphan  too.  He 
had  been  sent  to  live  with  his  aunt.  She  had  been 
hard  on  him.  He  had  good  times  when  he  got  away 
from  her.  Gulliver  had  a  lot  of  wonderful  experi¬ 
ences  when  he  went  away  by  himself.  I  couldn’t  live 
with  Uncle  Fred,  no  one  else  really  wanted  me  except 
Grandfather  and  Uncle  Mark  and  Aunt  Sarah.  They 
couldn’t  have  me  either.  There  was  only  one  thing 
left  for  me  to  do. 

I  wonder  if  there  was  much  comment  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  the  next  morning  when  my  bedroom  was 
found  empty  and  four  sheets  hung  tied  together  from 
the  window.  »  /?•//  I7“l 
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Jame 

A  scholar  and  I 

Were  debating  the  poem's  content. 

He  held  one  opinion  and  I  held  another. 
The  poet  came  along — we  asked  him! 
He  said,  “Money.” 


diploma 

Embossed  parchment — in  your  frame. 

You  are  symbolic. 

Few  deserve  you, 

You  really  hinder  creation. 

Yet,  we  all  accept  you. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  do  today. 


gltoake  ®otmp 


The  sun.  shining  in  my  room,  spread  a  pale,  yellow 
sheen  over  everything.  I  sat  up  and  listened  to  the 
thick  silence  that  was  all  around.  There  was  none  of 
the  noise  of  awakening — birds  and  wind  and  morning 
sounds — it  was  the  stillness  of  noon,  when  the  beating 
summer  lulls  even  the  winds  into  drowsy  quietness. 
There  was  nothing — nothing  except  the  dull,  meas¬ 
ured  thud  of  the  interminable  sea.  I  glanced  at  my 
watch;  it  agreed  with  the  high  sun — it  was  noon, 
and  that  was  really  odd.  There  were  very  few  times 
during  the  summers  my  young  cousin  spent  with  me 
that  the  day  did  not  begin  for  the  whole  family  very 
near  eight  o’clock.  I'm  sure  no  one  could  sleep 
through  her  exuberant  awakenings,  accompanied  by 
the  blarings  of  the  latest  recordings. 

There  was  ten  years  between  us,  and  they  gave  me 
the  perspective  necessary  to  keep  amused  by  the  pranks 
and  escapades  in  which  Mary  was  continuously  in¬ 
volved.  Now  she  was  nineteen,  and  I  was  rather  hope¬ 
ful  that,  in  spite  of  the  rollicking  undergraduate  life 
she  reveled  in  even  during  the  summer,  one  day  she 
would  wake  up  to  find  herself  a  mature  young  woman. 
It  certainly  would  be  less  trying  on  her  family,  and 
besides,  in  the  few  times  I  had  had  a  quiet  hour  with 
her,  I  could  recognize  an  intelligent  and  charming 
personality,  and  I  wanted  to  know  better  that  side  of 
her. 

But  the  silence  was  disturbing,  and  fearing  that 
that  meant  trouble,  I  hurried  to  a  window  that  looked 
down  on  the  driveway  and  the  tennis  court.  Both  were 
deserted — no  jalopies  on  the  winding  drive,  no  young 
people  draped  around  the  tennis  court,  and  not  even 
one  note  from  the  Victrola.  It  might  have  been 
a  day  the  gang  was  meeting  somewhere  else,  except 
that  that  always  meant  a  fanfare  of  horns,  and  good- 
natured  hurrying  shouts  that  I  couldn’t  have  missed. 
Mary  just  wasn’t  with  the  crowd  today.  Wondering, 
I  walked  slowly  across  the  room  to  the  dormer  win¬ 
dows  at  the  north  end. 

The  house  was  built  on  the  edge  of  a  tall  cliff. 
Curled  up  on  the  cushioned  seat  built  under  the  re¬ 
cessed  windows,  I  loved  to  spend  part  of  every  day 
looking  far  below  where  the  waves  swelled  and 
burst.  The  winding  path  down  the  steep  cliff  was 
hidden  by  the  gaunt  pines,  and  the  sheer  drop  down 
to  the  scattered  rocks  and  the  churning  water  gave 


me  a  new  thrill  each  time  I  watched  it.  Today 
as  I  looked,  I  saw  a  lonely  figure  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  the  highest  rock,  down  where  the  stretching  fingers 
of  foam  just  missed  her.  A  book  was  lying  near  her, 
face  up,  unnoticed.  As  she  gently  pulled  the  ear  of  a 
large,  lazy  setter  lying  beside  her,  she  stared  out 
toward  Sunset  Island.  She  made  a  picture  of  com¬ 
plete  relaxation — except  for  her  head  held  stiffly  back. 
I'd  seen  Mary  that  way  before,  when  she  had  taken 
time  out  for  thinking,  and  I  knew  just  how  her 
eyes  would  be — more  black  than  blue — as  they  stared 
intently  from  under  lowered  lids.  I  knew  something 
was  happening,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to  miss  it. 

First  I  jumped  into  a  pair  of  disreputably  comfort¬ 
able  slacks,  then  I  ran  downstairs,  stopping  only  to 
pick  up  a  beach  roll  before  I  hurried  down  the  moss- 
covered  stones  that  formed  the  steps  down  the  cliff. 

She  didn’t  notice  me  at  first,  until  the  thumping  of 
big  Jeff’s  tail  in  greeting  to  me  aroused  her. 

“Mary,”  I  spoke  her  name  softly  as  she  looked  up. 

“Oh,  hello.”  Her  answer  was  equally  quiet,  and  it 
seemed  detached  from  whatever  were  her  thoughts. 
The  time  seemed  inappropriate  for  conversation,  so  I 
unrolled  my  mattress  and  sat  down  to  wait.  The  sun 
and  waves  had  lulled  me  blissfully  languid  before  she 
spoke. 

“Janie,”  and  her  thoughtful  tone  was  far  from  her 
more  familiar  breezy  one,  “did  everything  ever  seem 
sort  of  all  mixed  up  to  you?  I  don’t  mean  just  for  a 
litt’e  while  like  being  blue,  but  for  weeks.  As  if — 
well — after  a  long  time  when  everything  is  fine — you 
knowing  what  you  want  out  of  life  and  how  to  get  it 
— -what  it’s  all  about,  everything  fitting  into  a  nice 
pattern,  never  having  to  worry  because  there’s  always 
someone  older  around  to  take  the  edge  off  all  the  trou¬ 
ble — suddenly  it  all  crumbles.  There’s  nothing  left — 
no  one  can  help  you.  Your  nice  safe  home  which 
seemed  to  hold  you  in  all  safe,  suddenly  let  go.  You 
don’t  know  where  you’re  heading;  you  don’t  even 
know  where  you  want  to  go.  You  just  know  that  you 
can’t  go  on  the  way  things  are  now  the  rest  of  your 
life — and  you’re  not  quite  sure  what  the  good  of  it  all 
is  anyway.  Weeks  and  weeks  of  being  farther  in  the 
dumps  than  ever  before — it’s — well — you  feel  sort  of 
full  inside,  full  of  an  awful  emptiness.  Oh  Janie,  it’s 


scary,”  and  the  blue  eyes  turned  up  to  mine  were  wide 
and  staring. 

For  a  minute  there  was  nothing  I  could  say. 

“You  don’t  need  to  answer  me.  I’m  probably  just 
queer  to  feel  that  way.  No  one  could  understand.” 

“If  you  could  only  know  how  wrong  that  idea  is, 
Mary.  I  remember  very  well.  Your  words  brought  it 
all  back  in  a  rush.  All  that  disturbing  time  before  I — 
well — I  guess  you  could  say  before  I  found  myself. 
That’s  a  time  I  don’t  even  like  to  think  about.  I  know 
just  how  you  feel,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  it’s  some¬ 
thing  no  one  can  help  you  with.” 

“Oh  that’s  all  gone  now — I’m  just  remembering, 
only  it’s  a  very  near  time  I'm  remembering.  But 
thinking  about  it  is  what  worries  me,  because  I  can’t 
forget  how  easily  it  might  come  back.” 

We  were  both  quiet  then.  I  wanted  to  ask  her  what 
had  brought  all  this  on,  but  that  was  something  she’d 
have  to  tell  me  in  her  own  way,  so  I  lay  back  on  the 
hard  rock  and  watched  the  pattern  of  the  sun  shining 
through  the  dark  pines  above.  I  was  conscious  of  my 
deep  love  for  those  trees — more  so  than  for  any  of  the 
others.  They  seemed  symbolic  of  life,  pitting  them¬ 
selves,  high  up  there  on  the  windswept  bank,  against 
the  storms  and  the  seas,  finding  some  deep  enjoyment 
in  even  the  bitterest  struggle,  enjoying  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  holding  out  against  a  superior  force, 
then  relaxing  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  days  of  quiet  that 
always  follow. 

“College  start  off  this  wondering?”  I  asked  at  last, 
knowing  very  well  that  it  must  have,  because  there 
must  be  some  big  change  to  break  through  the  smug 
complacency  of  acceptance. 

“Mmm  ...  I  guess  it  was  that,  learning  a  little  about 
so  many  things  sort  of  shook  all  my  ideas.” 

I  agreed  with  that,  but  there  was  probably  more  to 
it — some  one  thing  that  had  focused  all  this  wonder¬ 
ing  into  one  big  upset. 

“And  there  was  Hal.” 

Yes,  there  it  was.  Hal.  I  remembered  him  quite 
clearly.  A  tall,  blond  boy  who  had  joined  the  crowd 
for  several  vacations,  haunting  Mary  all  that  time. 
None  of  the  family  could  understand  why  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  him  so  much,  when  any  one  of  the  other  boys 
who  were  always  around  seemed  so  much  more  inter¬ 
esting.  Nothing  particularly  wrong  with  him — just 
little  things:  well-cut  sports  clothes  a  little  too  loud, 
manners  just  a  little  too  obviously  perfect.  But  after 
one  night  I  understood  better.  I  flopped  over  on  the 
beach  mattress,  and  Jeff  left  Mary,  who  had  com- 
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pletely  forgotten  him,  to  curl  up  near  my  hand,  whin¬ 
ing  suggestively.  I  thought  back  over  the  whole  affair 
as  I  stroked  the  dog’s  silky  back. 

It  had  been  last  summer,  and  there  had  been  a  full 
moon  that  night.  Mary’s  whole  crowd  had  been  down 
on  the  shore  at  a  steak  roast.  I  stood  on  the  bank  and 
watched  them  singing  and  laughing  around  the  leap¬ 
ing  flames  of  the  giant  bonfire.  Sometimes  I  won¬ 
dered  how  they  kept  going  from  one  strenuous  activity 
to  another  without  even  a  breathing  spell — except  now 
and  then  a  lazy  hour  spent  lying  on  someone’s  sailboat 
or  on  the  beach.  Then  I  wandered  slowly  along  the 
cliff  through  the  fragrant  pine  woods.  There  is  a  point 
where  the  cliff  reaches  its  greatest  height,  then  drops 
straight  down  into  the  churning  water  with  no  shore 
line  at  its  base.  Under  a  lone,  tall  pine  were  Hal  and 
Mary — there  where  all  nature  conspired  to  make  a  view 
that  carried  the  watcher  into  that  part  of  him  that  was 
best.  I  stopped  and  watched  them  lying  there — 
shoulders  touching — cigarettes  like  twin  stars  in  the 
darkness.  Their  voices  were  low,  full  of  awe  at  the 
beauty  of  their  friendship  fast  growing  into  love.  I 
went  quietly  away  then,  but  it  reminded  me  of  the 
many  times  they  had  been  missing  from  the  crowd 
recently. 

Once  or  twice  Mary  had  mentioned  these  new  ex¬ 
periences  to  me.  I  understood  that  the  kisses  they  had 
exchanged  were  for  both  of  them  their  first  experience 
at  something  more  than  the  ordinary  casual  affection 
of  youth.  They  were  probably  both  looking  too  much 
into  the  future,  into  a  time  that  Hal  especially  wasn't 
able  to  visualize  enough  now  except  when  they  were 
together.  They  did  have  some  common  bonds,  and 
Mary  somehow  understood  Hal’s  usually  unexpressed 
hopes,  and  he  knew  she  believed  in  him — the  faith  that 
some  day  he  would  need,  but  too  soon  the  collegiate 
trend  toward  external  “smoothness”  caught  him — leav¬ 
ing  no  room  for  these  beginning  deep  emotions.  He 
wanted  fun,  not  seriousness — Mary  was  mature  enough 
to  want  both.  His  newly  acquired  outward  sophis¬ 
tication  didn't  take  with  Mary  who  knew  him  so  well. 
His  pride,  too,  was  hurt  by  her  mingling  with  an  older 
crowd  in  which  he  did  not  yet  fit. 

So  I  noticed  a  change.  Mary  complained  about 
everything  Hal  said  and  did — but  she  still  spent  her 
free  time  with  him.  I  wish  they  had  spent  an  evening 
talking  it  all  over — it  might  have  helped,  but  they  just 
drifted  on,  getting  more  and  more  muddled.  Then 
suddenly — just  like  that — no  more  Hal.  Once  I  tact- 
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less  1  y  asked  Mary  where  he  was.  Her  answer  was 
slow. 

"Oh.  lie's  around.  I  hear  he's  been  working  for  his 
Dad.  Some  of  the  boys  see  him  once  in  a  while  at  their 
stag  parties — busily  bragging  about  his  female  con¬ 
quests  over  at  Point  Lookout.'’ 

I  knew  I  had  blundered. 

Mary  had  possessed  him  so  completely — all  his  inner 
thoughts — that  she  couldn't  take  the  break  into  her 
stride.  The  loss  of  something  that  was  hers  alone 
hurt  her  pride  most,  I  think.  She’d  never  been  through 
a  breakup  like  that,  so  it  was  too  hard  to  realize  that 
this  was  something  that  would  have  happened  some¬ 
day  inevitably — only  later  Hal  would  have  known  how 
to  have  gone  about  it  gracefully,  instead  of  suddenly 
dropping  away  from  the  crowd  and  from  Mary  with¬ 
out  a  word.  At  least  that  is  the  way  it  all  seemed  to 
me  then. 

It  was  only  once  in  a  while  at  home  that  one  could 
tell  something  was  wrong.  Mary  was  the  life  of  the 
party  now.  She  hurled  herself  madly  into  everything 
the  crowd  did — dancing  faster,  laughing  louder,  smok¬ 
ing  more  than  all  the  rest.  Now  her  voice  came  to  me 
through  this  reminiscing. 

‘‘It’s  queer,  but  today  I  feel — well — I  guess  you’d  say 
I  feel  awake — really — for  the  first  time  in  so  long.” 

“That’s  because  you’ve  found  yourself— you’ve 
broken  away  enough  from  the  crowd  to  be  a  person. 
I'll  be  willing  to  bet  that  from  now  on  you’ll  be  master 
of  yourself.  Of  course,  the  future  looks  smooth  now,  but 
don’t  let  that  fool  you.  It  won’t  be,  although  that’s 
not  important.  What  really  matters  is  that  you’ve 
found  out  how  to  stand  alone — to  handle  whatever 
should  come.” 

I  stopped  my  philosophizing  and  listened  to  the 
putt-putt  of  a  lobster  boat  far  out  at  sea.  Mary,  with  an 
impatient  movement,  turned  to  me  again. 

“Does  it  ever  completely  leave  you,  Janie,  whatever 
kind  of  a  feeling  it  is?  I  haven’t  the  slightest  desire 
to  go  out  with  Hal  again.  Just  like  I  said — he  bores 
me.  Besides  he  makes  me  mad.  He  could  make  such 
a  nice  person  if  he’d  just  grow  up.  But  whenever  I 


see  anyone  that  smokes  the  way  he  does,  or  swings 
his  shoulders  in  the  same  casual  way — even  when  I 
remember  that  slow,  amused  smile — there’s  something 
still  there.” 

“Just  something?  Can’t  you  say  what  kind  of 
something?” 

“No,  but — ” 

“I  think  I  know.  You’re  looking  for  something  that 
doesn’t  exist.  Out  of  your  more  than  friendship,  when 
you  were  young  enough  to  be  younger  than  Hal, 
you've  built  up  a  dream.  You  grew  up  and  Hal  didn’t 
— so  as  you  grew — liking  him  so — you  refused  to  leave 
him  behind.  But  every  time  you  saw  him,  he  was 
growing  farther  and  farther  away — rubbing  you  the 
wrong  way  completely.  But  you  wanted  someone — 
and  he  had  been  such  a  dear — that  you  added  enough 
dream  characteristics  to  his  own  to  enable  you  to  over¬ 
look  what  you  didn’t — ” 

“Janie — I  bet  that’s  right.  It  seems  to  fit.  But  what 
am  I  going  to  do?  I  keep  looking  for  someone  with 
those  characteristics,  and  there  isn’t  such  a  person.  I’ve 
made  it  all  up.” 

“Not  quite,  Mary.  Someday  you’ll  find  someone 
that  almost  fits.  He’ll  answer  so  many  of  your  descrip¬ 
tions  that  those  he  doesn’t  you’ll  have  forgotten  all 
about.” 

“You  know,  I’m  beginning  to  feel  better  already. 
Gee,  we’ve  been  talking  a  long  while.  I’m  hungry. 
Let’s  go  have  a  sandwich.  Oh,  and  you’ve  got  to  listen 
to  the  record  Dick  gave  me.  Is  it  ever  smooth !  What 
rhythm — ”  and  she  pulled  me  to  my  feet,  snatched  up 
our  beach  rolls  and  was  up  the  hill.  I  whistled  to  Jeff, 
then  followed  her.  We  stopped  together  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  for  a  last  look.  Down  below  the  sea  and  the 
sky  joined  in  one  shade  of  flaming  red  as  the  afternoon 
began  to  make  ready  for  the  final  glory  of  a  dying 
sun.  We  were  both  quiet  as  we  turned  away.  Some¬ 
how  I  knew  there  wouldn’t  be  much  outward  change, 
but  from  now  on  I  wouldn’t  worry  about  Mary.  She 
was  headed  right — some  day  she  would  find  herself. 

by  Marianne  cA.  Cdei 


A  chair  in  a  tavern  is  the  seat  of  felicity. — Sam  Johnson. 


Consolation 

(Archive  Prize  Story) 


Margaret  MacGill  was  nearing  sixty  when  we  were 
children  but  she  was  as  agile  and  taciturn  as  the  day 
she  came  from  Scotland.  Forty  years  in  this  country 
had  done  little  to  Americanize  her.  The  air  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  moors  clung  to  her  with  a  strange  persistency  and 
came  to  life  whenever  she  spoke  a  word  of  her  stirring 
dialect.  Her  graying  hair  was  streaked  with  red.  Her 
ample  figure,  though  broadened,  retained  the  vigorous, 
erect  carriage  of  a  country  girl.  True  to  the  tradition 
of  her  ancestors,  the  kitchen  was  her  domain.  The 
clatter  of  dishes  and  pans,  the  soft  hissing  of  the  four- 
o’clock-tea  kettle  were  like  a  bagpipe  accompaniment 
to  her  daily  rendition  of  “Ye  Banks  and  Braes.”  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Margaret  had  never  had  any  personal 
sorrows  and  that  for  some  incomprehensible  reason  she 
welcomed  the  cares  of  the  world  into  her  large  and 
understanding  heart. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  the  middle  child  of 
six  and  felt  the  impact  from  both  sides  that  I  needed 
more  consolation  than  the  rest  and  it  was  always  to  the 
refuge  of  Margaret’s  reddened  arms  that  I  ran.  I  can 
well  remember  that  fateful  day  when  my  first  beau, 
Tubby,  gathered  enough  courage  to  walk  me  home 
from  Scout  meeting  and  kissed  me  under  the  sharp 
eyes  of  my  younger  brother,  Jimmy,  who  watched 
from  his  hiding  place  under  the  porch.  Tubby  was 
just  fourteen  and  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  fuzzy 
blond  beard  which  very  soon  might  require  the  aid  of 
a  razor.  I  thought  he  was  very  handsome.  But  every¬ 
one  else  in  the  family  thought  it  highly  amusing  that 
such  a  pudgy,  straight-haired  sister  should  blush  and 
haltingly  suggest  to  mother  the  beautifying  effects  of 
a  permanent  wave. 

In  a  bitter,  resentful  torrent  of  tears,  I  fled  the  josh- 
ings  of  the  family  and  escaped  to  the  clean  haven  of 
the  kitchen  where  Margaret  was  making  her  afternoon 
tea.  The  fragrant  odor  of  hot  bread  and  butter  drifted 
comfortingly  from  the  oven  and  the  touch  of  Margaret’s 
strong  hands  stroking  my  hair  soon  quieted  my 
sobbing. 

“Well,  Lassie,”  she  murmured.  “There,  there — ye'll 
break  yet  wi’  such  tears.  Come,  come — have  a  bit  o' 


tea  and  unburthen  yur  troubles.”  And  she  busied 
herself  with  the  hot  water,  directing  me  to  the  coveted 
strawberry  jam  pot. 

Soon,  my  mouth  full  of  bread,  my  tear-streaked,  be- 
jammed  face  on  her  bosom,  I  was  pouring  out  the  story 
of  Tubby  and  the  family’s  ridicule.  And  never  so 
much  as  a  secret  smile  passed  over  her  serious  face. 

“Well,  niver  ye  bother  yur  head  aboot  them,  lass. 
For  true  love  does  no’  always  ride  a  white  horse.  Drink 
up  wi’  yur  tea  and  ill  gie  ye  a  readin’.” 

Eagerly  I  gulped  down  the  last  mouthful,  while  she 
pressed  out  her  neat,  starched  apron  and  pulled  a  stray 
lock  of  hair  back  tight  from  her  warm,  damp  forehead 
in  preparation.  I  knew  just  what  to  do,  for  I’d  watched 
my  older  sisters  go  through  the  process  many  times. 
As  she  rolled  the  cup  around  three  times  I  crossed  my 
fingers  and  made  a  silent,  impossible  wish  and  then 
waited  breathlessly  for  the  mystical  performance  to 
begin.  We  all  knew  that  Margaret  had  a  special  power 
of  communication  with  the  spirits. 

She  held  the  cup  in  her  two  hands  and  shut  her 
bright  eyes  tightly. 

“I’m  gettin’  yur  vibrations,”  she  said  softly,  gently 
rocking  back  and  forth.  “I’m  gettin’  them.  ...  I  see 
a  ta’  lad  ...  a  lad  wi’  brown  .  .  .  and  sandy  hair.  I 
see  a  journey  ...  a  long  journey.”  She  hesitated,  as 
if  waiting  for  the  voices  of  the  wee  folk  to  speak. 
“Yes,  yes,  I  see  him  smilin’  at  ye  and  I  see  a  buildin' 
...  a  kirk  ...  a  wee  kirk  full  o’  flowers  and  laughin' 
folk.  I  see — I  see — .”  She  sighed.  “Noo,  lass,  it  will 
na’  come.” 

“Please,"  I  begged,  “please,  Margaret,  try  again,  try 
hard!” 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  “It  will  na’  come,”  she 
told  me.  “They’ve  a’  gone.”  And  she  could  tell  no 
more. 

But  my  disappointment  was  by  far  outweighed  by 
the  honor  of  her  silent  and  subtle  admission  of  the 
middle  child  into  the  world  of  grown-ups. 

by  JSetty  J3akex 


®he  bracelet 


At  the  time  that  all  of  this  happened,  my  wife  and  1 
were  living  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  village  section 
of  New  York.  It  would  be  more  truthful  to  say  that 
our  actual  quarters  were  in  the  attic  of  an  old  rooming 
house.  The  good  landlady  had  fixed  this  attic  up 
into  quite  a  comfortable  place.  There  were  three 
rooms  to  our  little  garret,  and  we  had  a  private  stair¬ 
way  leading  directly  to  the  street.  I  had  changed  the 
living  room  over  into  a  sort  of  a  study,  and  it  was 
there  that  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time. 

1  had  been  working  feverishly  on  my  novel  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  It  had  been  a  spasmodic  job  up  until 
then,  for  I  had  previously  had  to  share  my  writing 
with  teaching  English  at  a  small  boys’  school  over  in 
Jersey.  Teaching  had  been  most  distasteful  to  me, 
especially  as  it  interfered  with  my  greatest  love,  writ¬ 
ing.  I  had  finally  given  up  the  teaching  job  in  despair 
in  order  to  devote  all  of  my  time  to  my  novel.  It 
was  all  rather  a  risky  business,  as  we  now  had  no  source 
of  steady  income.  Edith  knew  that  this  decision  would 
mean  sacrificing  a  great  deal,  but  she  was  the  best  of 
wives.  She  never  once  complained  of  the  life  that  this 
hibernation  imposed  upon  her.  She  has  always  proved 
invaluable  to  me  in  the  capacity  of  a  copy  reader,  a 
rather  endless  task  that  kept  her  fully  as  busy  as  I  was 
myself. 

One  morning  we  were  hard  at  work  when  the  land¬ 
lady  called  from  the  stairway  below  that  a  package 
had  come  in  the  mail  for  us.  Neither  my  wife  nor  I 
could  imagine  what  the  package  could  be,  for  we  had 
not  ordered  anything  in  several  weeks.  My  wife  soon 
returned  with  the  parcel,  which  was  addressed  to  her. 
It  was  a  small  box  wrapped  in  ordinary  brown  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  Edith  was  so  unused  to  getting  anything 
that  she  could  hardly  restrain  herself  long  enough  to 
open  the  package. 

The  plain  gift  box  revealed  a  bracelet.  A  note  from 
her  mother  that  was  inclosed  explained  the  whole 
matter.  The  bracelet  was  a  rather  pretty  piece  of  jew¬ 
elry  even  though  it  was  quite  plain.  There  was  a  large 
stone  set  in  the  middle  of  a  silver-like  band.  Neither 
of  us  knew  just  what  type  of  stone  it  was.  Edith’s 
mother  was  traveling  on  the  West  Coast  at  the  time 
and  purchased  the  bracelet  in  a  gift  shop  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  “China  Town.”  It  is  with  a  bit  of  shame  that 
I  have  to  tell  you  that  we  had  had  to  pawn  most  of 


our  possessions,  including  my  wife’s  jewelry,  in  order 
that  we  might  eat.  This  gift,  even  though  it  was  small, 
was  a  most  delightful  treat  to  my  wife.  Women  are 
that  way  about  such  things. 

About  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  bracelet  the 
first  of  several  strange  occurrences  happened.  Edith 
had  retired,  and  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  working  on 
the  book.  The  common  traffic  noises  of  the  street  be¬ 
low  seldom  hindered  my  work.  It  was  a  different 
sound  that  now  attracted  my  attention.  The  regular  ca¬ 
dence  of  the  traffic  sounds  was  suddenly  broken  by  a 
tone  that  was  very  peculiar  to  urban  life.  It  sounded 
to  me  like  the  piercing  cry  of  a  blue  jay.  It  took  my 
attention  from  my  work  and  I  listened  for  it  again. 
Then,  I  heard  a  knock  on  the  door  of  our  dwelling. 
I  had  no  idea  who  could  have  been  calling  at  that 
time  of  night.  I  got  up  and  answered  the  knock. 

A  tall  man  with  a  heavy  beard  greeted  me  by  stick¬ 
ing  a  gun  into  my  face. 

“Where  is  it?”  he  demanded,  as  he  backed  me  into 
the  room  shutting  the  door  behind  him. 

“Where  is  what?”  was  my  surprised  answer. 

“My  time  is  valuable,”  he  snapped,  “give  it  to  me 
quickly.”  He  prodded  my  midriff  with  the  barrel  of 
the  gun. 

Of  course  I  hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  what  he  was 
talking  about.  I  answered  that  he  must  assuredly  have 
the  wrong  person.  I  realized,  when  he  slipped  the 
catch  back  on  the  silencer  of  the  automatic,  that  he 
was  very  serious  about  the  whole  thing.  My  knees 
were  doing  the  waltz  clog  against  each  other.  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  call  for  help  or  to  faint  dead  away. 

I  stammered,  “I  am  sure  that  I  have  nothing  that 
you  could  want.”  I  thrust  my  pocketbook  towards  him. 

He  pushed  the  wallet  back  at  me  without  even  open¬ 
ing  it.  He  seemed  about  to  say  something  when  that 
same  bird-like  whistle  issued  from  below.  My  assailant 
turned  quickly  and  darted  out  the  door.  It  was  sev¬ 
eral  seconds  before  I  could  recover  myself. 

“Edith,”  I  called  weakly,  “Edith.” 

My  wife  came  sleepily  from  the  bedroom.  I  tried 
to  tell  her  what  had  happened,  but  it  was  not  until  I 
had  had  a  shot  of  brandy  that  I  was  able  to  convince 
her  of  what  had  happened.  When  I  had  calmed  down 
we  tried  to  reason  out  the  incident.  There  just  didn’t 
( Continued  on  page  iy ) 


Among  the  Ten  Thousand 

Gifts  from  Ellis  Stone’s 

Collection  for  Lovely  Ladies! 


Durham’s  best  store  since  1886 
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COSTUME  JEWELRY 


*L°2  to  *8^5 


Toilet  Sets!  Beauty  Kits! 


Many  styles  and  sizes 
from  America’s  beauty 
salons  and  perfumers. 
They’re  heart  winning 
gifts  from  the  lowest 
price  to  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Street  Floor 


GIFT  HANDKERCHIEFS 


25c  to  *2A> 


Pure  linen,  hand  made 
qualities.  A  large  variety 
of  styles  to  choose  from. 
Daintily  hand  worked 
imported  designs.  Every¬ 
body  wants  hankies. 

Street  Floor 


Beautiful  pearls  and 
bright  stones  in  glam¬ 
orous  designs.  Necklaces, 
bracelets,  brooches,  rings, 
etc.  A  large  selection 
very,  very  givable. 

Street  Floor 


*3:25  to  *40:22 
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JoX  JJeX  the  edtehive  Suggest*  .  .  . 

Yes,  believe  it  or  not,  we’ve  done  all  of  our  Christmas 
shopping — certainly  the  Archive  staff  does  such  rational 
things  as  look  for  Christmas  presents.  It’s  quite  the  thing 
to  do  this  year,  by  the  way. 

You  need  go  no  farther  than  Ellis-Stone  for  the  perfect 
gift  for  your  best  girl  .  .  .  it’s  a  good-sized  (three  pints  in 
fact),  star-studded,  dark  blue  sphere  of  fe  reviens  perfume 
by  Worth.  Perhaps  you’ve  seen  it  displayed  in  the  window. 
Incidentally,  bring  along  a  thousand  dollars  with  which  to 
purchase  this  little  trinket;  add  ten  percent  for  Uncle  Sam’s 
army,  three  percent  for  dear  ole  North  Carolina  and  the 
total  is  only  $1130.00.  Any  Duke  man’s  check  will  be  hon¬ 
ored.  In  case  that’s  a  bit  steep,  even  for  the  home-town 
gal,  there’s  some  lovely  smaller  flasks  of  the  same  precious 
perfume  (we’re  serious  now)  by  Worth  which  she’ll  treas¬ 
ure  just  as  much  and  which  are  only  $1.50  per  dram. 

If  it’s  perfumes  she  likes  .  .  .  and  what  girl  doesn’t?  .  .  . 
visit  the  Cosmetic  Department  on  the  first  floor  of  Ellis- 
Stone.  In  case  you  shrink  from  braving  such  feminine 
territory,  have  no  fear.  Their  competent  clerks  will  help 
you  select  the  gift  that’s  exactly  right  for  her. 

“What’s  more  fun  than  shopping,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
what’s  more  tiring?  For  the  perfect  pick-up  between  gifts, 
relax  in  the  friendly  atmosphere  of  your  Walgreen  Drug 
Store  and  enjoy  their  excellent  fountain  service.  Walgreen’s 
hot-fudge-nut  sundaes  are  practically  an  old  Dook  tradition 

( Continued  on  page  16) 


Ton’ll  find  a  complete  selection  of 

Cosmetics 

Make-Up  Kits 
Perfumes 
Powders 
Bath  Salts 
Fine  Soaps 

Candies 

Nuts 

Gifts  of  All  Kinds 
You're  always  welcome  at 

WALGREEN’S 
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ADVANCE  STORE 
Five  Points 


BOOK  EXCHANGE 
Five  Points 


BOONE  DRUG  CO. 
xoo  W.  Parrish  St. 


BROWNING  &  FARRELL  FURNITURE  CO. 
410  W.  Main  St. 


COSMOPOLITAN  BARBER  SHOP 
105  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

COUCH  FURNITURE  CO. 

416  W.  Main  St. 

COUCH-WARD  CO. 

409  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

DURHAM  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO. 
105  W.  Parrish  St. 


BUTLER’S  SHOE  SHOP  NO.  1 
205  N.  Mangum  St. 


DURHAM-STORR  CO. 
124  E.  Parrish  St. 


BUTLER’S  SHOE  SHOP  NO.  2 
205  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 


GEORGE  W.  FERRELL,  WATCHMAKER 
108  W.  Parrish  St. 


CANNON  SHOE  STORE 
106  W.  Main  St. 


HILL  BLDG.  CIGAR  STAND 
J.  M.  Holt,  Prop. 
hi  Corcoran  St. 


CLAIRE  DRESS  SHOP 
1 17  E.  Main  St. 


HUNTLEY-STOCKTON-HILL  FURNITURE  CO. 
309  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 


CLAUDE  HULL,  FLORIST 
215  N.  Mangum  St. 


C.  E.  KING  &  SON 
408  W.  Main  St. 
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KINTON’S  JEWELERS 
108-10  W.  Main  St. 

LIPSCOMB-GATTIS 
213  W.  Main  St. 

W.  C.  LYON  CO.,  INC. 

213  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

MARILYN'S  SLIPPER  SHOP 
207  W.  Main  St. 

R.  D.  McCAUGHIN 
Model  Service  Station 
Chapel  Hill  &  Roney  Sts. 

MONTICELLO  CAFE 
Between  Post  Office  &  The  Center 

MYERS-GLENN,  INC.,  AUTO  SUPPLIES 
1 1 9  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

PEOPLES  FRUIT  &  PRODUCE  MARKET 
330  W.  Main  St. 

MRS.  E.  C.  PIPER,  MILLINERY 
1 17V2  E-  Main  St. 


PROVIDENCE  LOAN  OFFICE 
Durham’s  Largest  Loan  Office 
108  E.  Main  St. 

RAY’S,  INC.,  JEWELERS 
21 1  W.  Main  St. 

ROSCOE  GRIFFIN  SHOE  STORE 
West  Main  St. 

SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  INC. 

413  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 

THOMAS  BOOK  STORE 
Corner  Chapel  Hill  &  Corcoran  Sts. 

UNITED  LOAN  &  LUGGAGE  SHOP 
112  E.  Main  St. 

WHELAN  DRUG  CO. 

105  E.  Main  St. 

WHITE  PALACE-ROYAL  BAR 
Five  Points 

S.  ZUCKERMAN,  TAILOR  &  FURRIER 
109  E.  Chapel  Hill  St. 
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Jot  Jfct  the  cAxchive  Suggest*  .  .  . 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

.  .  .  on  East  Campus,  at  least  .  .  .  and  we're  not  the  first 
c.. Trie -counting  shopper  who  have  gladly  given  up  a  dinner 
chock  full  of  vitamins  and  what-not,  all  for  the  sake  of  one 
of  those  delicious  concoctions. 

Don't  dare  leave  Walgreen 's  without  seeing  their  many, 
beautifully-wrapped  Christmas  candies.  It  wouldn't  be 
Christmas  without  candy  and.  for  the  candy,  choose  Whit¬ 
mans.  We  recommend  the  sampler,  the  best-liked-  box  of 
candy  in  the  land!  And  the  brilliant  wrappings  of  gleam¬ 
ing  scarlet  cellophane  will  recommend  itself  at  any  Christ¬ 
mas  hearth.  Si. 50  to  S7.50. 

M  erry  C  h  ristm  as-S  h  op  ping ! 


Jot  Jfif ft  the  c4xchive  Suggest* . . . 

The  right  gifts  for  him  can  be  hard  to  find  at  Christmas 
but  the  Archive  has  some  suggestions. 

At  Walgreen ’s  Drug  Store  you  can  find  gifts  of  all  kinds 
to  suit  any  man's  taste.  Pipes,  leather  goods,  shaving  sets, 
etc.,  are  the  things  to  look  for. 

At  the  Duke  University  Haberdashery  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  the  best  in  taste  and  style  clothes  which  make 
wonderful  gifts. 

The  Globe  Jewelry  Company  offers  everything  in  the 
line  of  men’s  jewelry,  any  of  which  would  make  excellent 
gifts. 


Come  in  and  loo\  over  our  collection  of 

Pipes 

Tobaccos 

Cigarette  Cases 
Leather  Goods 
Shaving  Sets 
Traveling  Kits 

Everything  you'll  want  for  all  the  men  in  your 
life. 

Enjoy  our  excellent  fountain  service  while  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping. 

You  re  always  welcome  at 

WALGREEN’S 


See  us  for 

fEfjere  can  netoer  he  a 

Quality  Diamonds 

compromise  feottfj 

tfHoob  QTaSte 

Nationally  Famous  Watches 

Smart  Modern  Jewelry 

- 
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GLOBE  JEWELRY  CO. 

101  E.  Main  St.  Durham,  N.  C. 
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Ready 

for 

the 

Ballroom! 


Jane  Hicks 

wearing  net  and  sequins 

Peggy  Hendrickson 
wearing  net  and  velvet 


GOWNS  BY 

ROBBINS 

FASHION  CENTRE 


tJTfje  bracelet 

( Continued  from  page  12 ) 

seem  to  be  any  angle.  We  finally  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  had  all  been  a  bad  mistake.  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  I  was  more  than  a  little  shaky  when  I  finally 
retired,  and  that  it  took  me  several  days  to  outgrow 
that  feeling. 

Edith  and  I  had  managed  to  cut  our  expenses  down 
to  the  very  minimum,  but  there  was  still  one  luxury 
that  we  hadn't  been  able  to  suppress.  Both  of  us  had  a 
great  love  for  the  theater,  and  we  always  managed, 
somehow,  to  see  all  the  new  plays.  When  the  new 
and  highly  lauded  Tobacco  Road  came  to  Broadway 
about  a  week  later  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 
I  had  received  a  small  check  for  an  article  that  I  had 
written  for  a  magazine  some  time  before,  and  that  was 
all  the  urging  that  we  needed.  Going  to  the  theater 
was  truly  the  highlight  of  our  existence.  We  began 
making  plans  a  week  ahead  of  time. 

Edith  had  broken  the  clasp  on  her  bracelet,  and  I 
knew  that  it  was  the  only  jewelry  that  she  had  to  wear 
to  the  performance.  I  picked  it  up  from  the  dresser 
one  morning  without  telling  her  about  it  and  carried 


it  to  Tiffanys  to  be  mended  and  cleaned  a  bit.  The 
gentleman  behind  the  counter  assured  me  that  it  would 
be  ready  by  the  deadline  that  I  had  set  for  him.  My 
wife  was  extremely  happy  when  she  found  out  what 
I  had  done,  but  she  scolded  me  for  going  to  the  extra 
expense. 

It  was  about  this  same  time  that  a  second  occurrence 
happened  to  add  to  our  puzzle.  We  had  both  by  this 
time  definitely  concluded  that  the  first  happening  had 
all  been  a  mistake.  Then  late  one  night  we  were 
enjoying  a  pot  of  tea  before  retiring  when  I  heard  that 
same  whistle  coming  through  the  night  air. 

“Listen,”  I  whispered. 

It  sounded  again.  My  wife  looked  at  me  rather 
quizzical. 

“That’s  it,”  I  said. 

“That’s  what?”  asked  Edith. 

“That  whistle,  that’s  the  same  whistle  that  drove  the 
bandit  from  me,”  I  replied. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  gunshot  rent  the  air.  This 
was  followed  by  an  exchange  of  several  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  sounds.  I  stepped  to  the  window  just  in 
time  to  see  a  tall  man  hustling  off  into  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  A  crowd  was  gathering  below,  and  my 


Cj )t  ^rdjitie 
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wife  and  I  ran  to  the  street  to  join  in  the  excitement. 

The  crowd  had  collected  around  the  body  of  a  man 
who  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  sidewalk.  I  had 
never  seen  the  man  before,  and  could  not  tie  it  up  with 
anything  except,  perhaps,  a  local  gangster.  The  police 
came  and  took  the  body  away.  It  occurred  to  me  later 
that  it  was  odd  that  the  papers  never  carried  an  account 
of  this  happening,  for  I  kept  a  very  careful  lookout 
for  details. 

When  we  returned  to  our  apartment  we  were  very 
much  surprised  to  find  things  in  a  general  state  of 
confusion.  It  was  quite  evident  that  someone  had 
been  there  while  were  were  down  on  the  street.  To 
be  brief,  die  place  had  been  ransacked,  the  drawers 
had  been  rifled,  and  my  manuscript  was  strewn  upon 
the  floor.  After  a  quick  inventory  we  concluded  that 
nothing  had  been  stolen.  My  check  had  been  in  plain 
sight,  but  it  had  not  been  touched. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  my  wife  and  I  were 
dumbfounded.  There  just  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  mo¬ 
tive  behind  all  of  this.  The  intruder  evidently  was 
not  after  money,  and  no  one  would  want  an  incom¬ 
plete  manuscript.  We  thought  of  calling  the  police, 
but  we  finally  decided  that  they  might  think  us  very 
silly,  and  not  in  the  least  sincere. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  called  for  the  bracelet  at 
the  jewelers.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  clerk  acted 
rather  odd  towards  me,  but  I  passed  it  off  at  the  time. 
I  was  quite  angry  when  he  told  me  that  the  bracelet 
would  not  be  ready  until  the  next  day,  for  we  were 
going  to  the  play  that  very  night.  It  took  a  lot  of 
explaining  to  convince  my  wife  that  I  had  not  actually 
lost  it.  There  was  nothing  that  I  could  do  about  it, 
however,  and  so  I  tried  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I 
didn’t  notice  it,  but  I  know  now  that  I  was  followed 
when  I  left  the  store.  The  play  went  off  without  the 
jewelery. 

I  returned  to  Tiffanys  the  following  day.  My  wife 
insisted  that  I  did.  I  was  no  sooner  inside  the  store 
than  I  found  myself  in  between  two  very  official  look¬ 
ing  men.  The  clerk  asked  me  to  step  into  the  man¬ 
ager’s  office.  I  really  had  no  objection,  although  I 
don’t  think  that  it  would  have  done  me  any  good 
with  the  escort  that  I  had. 

I  was  greeted  by  a  neat  looking  man  who  said, 
“How  do  you  do,  we  have  been  waiting  for  you.” 

I  asked  him  point-blank  what  this  was  all  about. 

He  smiled  and  said  that  there  were  several  questions 
that  he  would  like  to  ask  me  about  the  bracelet  that 
I  had  left  there. 


I  assured  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  him  all 
about  it,  and  then  I  proceeded  to  tell  him  all  that  I 
knew  about  the  affair.  I  was  then  told  that  I  was  at 
complete  liberty,  but  that  I  would  have  to  return  in 
two  days’  time,  if  I  wanted  the  bracelet.  I  was  at  a 
great  loss  as  to  what  all  this  was  about,  but  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  comply  with  his  request. 

Edith  returned  to  the  store  with  me  when  I  went 
back  two  days  later.  We  were  again  asked  to  enter  the 
inner  office. 

“We  have  checked  your  story  in  every  way,”  the 
neat  man  said,  “and  we  find  that  you  are  telling  the 
exact  truth.”  He  then  produced  my  wife’s  bracelet  and 
lifted  the  stone  out  of  its  socket.  Edith  and  I  both 
gasped  for  breath  at  once.  There  was  an  inscription 
under  the  stone  that  read, 

“ To  Josephine — From  Napoleon’ 

How  that  bracelet  ever  got  into  the  gift  shop  will 
always  be  a  mystery,  but  the  French  government  gave 
us  a  check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  return  it  to 
them.  We  never  heard  the  blue  jay  whistle  again,  but 
we  think  that  we  know  why  it  all  happened  now. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money. 

by  }ack  J4eath 


and  other  famous  brands.  Featuring  America’s  finest  Luggage. 
We  can  supply  your  entire  needs  at  Reduced  Prices. 

PROVIdENCE  LOAN  OFFICE 

Durham’s  Largest  Loan  Office 
108  Main  St. 

Opposite  Harvey’s  Phone  F-4431 
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Bowl— 


New  and  up-to-date 
J  equipment  at 

j  CENTER  BOWLING 
■:  ALLEY 

£  Co-Eds  Invited 

£  212  Rigsbee  Ave.  Approved 
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On  Monday  evening,  November  3,  1941,  Page  Audi¬ 
torium  at  Duke  University  was  graced  by  the  majestic 
personality  of  Helen  Traubel — leading  Wagnerian 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in  New  York. 
Miss  Traubel  gave  us  a  varied  program  and  one  which 
was  replete  with  many  musical  treats. 

Her  first  group  of  songs  were  all  by  Ludwig  Van 
Beethoven  and  included  his  “Gottes  Macht  und  Vorse- 
hung,”  “Wonne  der  Wehmuth,”  and  his  very  well 
known  “Ich  Liebe  Dich!”  This  type  of  song  is  Miss 
Traubel’s  forte  and  she  immediately  made  the  audi¬ 
ence  conscious  of  her  power  and  range  in  the  first 
selection.  Then  as  if  purposely  to  show  her  tremendous 
versatility  she  inculcated  into  the  two  following  songs 
a  control,  placement,  and  delicacy  that  was  a  wonder 
to  hear.  The  “Ich  Liebe  Dich!”  especially  showed  to 
good  advantage  her  ability  for  sensitive  phrasing  and 
telling  diction. 

The  entire  second  part  of  her  program  was  devoted 
to  Wagner’s  “Elsa’s  Traum”  from  his  music-drama 
“Lohengrin.”  Woven  in  this  melody  is  the  Grail  motif 
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which  Wagner  uses  later  in  Parsifal  and  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  the  German  master’s  most  effective  “arias” 
— if  we  may  call  it  such.  After  only  a  few  notes  it 
was  easy  to  see  why  Miss  Traubel  holds  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  position  at  the  Metropolitan.  Here  was 
displayed  a  virility,  power,  and  scope  that  few  sopranos 
have  ever  equalled.  Her  entire  rendition  was  a  tour  de 
force  of  dramatic  lyricism  and  held  us  all  spellbound. 
Our  only  regret  was  that  Miss  Traubel  had  not  pro¬ 
grammed  more  selections  from  Wagner,  for  she  shone 
more  brilliantly  in  this  one  piece  than  in  the  entire 
rest  of  the  concert. 

Following  close  on  the  heel  of  this  lyric  outburst 
was  a  group  of  Schubert  lieder  and  two  songs  by  the 
modern  German  Richard  Strauss.  The  lieder  included 
“Aufenthalt”  which  revelled  in  poignant  romanticism 
and  displayed  wonderfully  Miss  Traubel’s  low  tones; 
“Wiegenlied,”  a  typical  Schubert  lied  whose  restraint 
and  poesy  was  expertly  interpreted;  and  “Seligkeit” — 
a  joyous  burst  of  rhythm  which  proved  to  be  a  pleas¬ 
ant  contrast  to  the  tense  drama,  pathos,  breadth,  and 
minor  mode  of  the  following  Strauss  song  “Ruhe 
Meine  Seele.”  The  other  selection  by  Strauss,  “Cae- 
celie,”  with  its  passionate  utterance  akin  to  his  “Don 
Juan,”  was  followed  by  an  encore  by  the  same  author, 
“Devotion,”  in  which  Miss  Traubel  developed  to  the 
utmost  Strauss’  inherent  lyricism  and  mellowness. 

Next  in  program  order  were  two  brief  selections 
intelligently  and  sympathetically  played  by  Miss  Trau- 
bel’s  accompanist  for  the  evening,  Coenraad  V.  Bos. 

Helen  Traubel  again  returned  to  opera  for  the  fifth 
part  of  the  program  but  this  time  chose  the  Italian 
instead  of  the  German  and  sang  Mascagni’s  “Voi  lo 
sapete”  from  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.”  Miss  Traubel's 
versatility  was  apparent  throughout  the  selection  but  I 
feel  that  the  Italian  opera  is  not  her  metier.  Her  voice 
is  not  as  admirably  suited  to  the  dulcet  airs  of  Mas¬ 
cagni  as  it  is  to  the  lyric  vigor  and  stark  power  of 
Wagner.  Continuing  her  program  Miss  Traubel  bent 
her  low  mournful  tones  to  the  two  Negro  spirituals 
“Deep  River,”  and  “Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot.”  Fol¬ 
lowing  were  two  English  lyrics — “Sea  Shell”  by  Carl 
Engel,  and  “A  Memory”  by  Blair  Fairchild,  and  the 
program  formally  concluded  with  the  almost  too  well- 
known  musical  transcription  by  McNair  Ilgenfritz  of 
Shakespeare’s  “Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind.” 
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Fortunately  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience 
compelled  Miss  Traubel  to  encore  and  we  were  again 
regaled  with  her  dramatic  and  sympathetic  rendition 
of  Warner.  Sieglinde's  Aria  from  Act  One  of  “Die 
Walkure"  is  one  of  Wagner's  most  difficult  composi¬ 
tions  for  voice,  but  Miss  Traubel's  impeccable  technique 
left  her  free  to  devote  her  attention  to  phrasing,  con¬ 
trol,  and  tonal  effects.  Once  again  her  powerful  voice 
strode  ahead  and  thrilled  us  with  a  virile  yet  lyric  ren¬ 
dition.  The  audience  applauded  her  into  another 
encore  and  she  concluded  with  Frank  La  Forge's  well- 
known  "Song  of  Love." 

The  program  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  highlights 
of  Mr.  Barnes'  series  and  we  certainly  hope  that  the 
remaining  concerts  this  year  can  live  up  to  this  aus¬ 
picious  beginning! 


Among  the  new  releases  which  are  rather  few  and 
far  between  this  month,  only  one  is  really  worth  while 
mentioning.  Although  the  selection  recorded  is  as 
familiar  as  the  Chapel  steps,  the  recording  and  inter¬ 
pretation  deserve  note.  Dr.  Rodzinski  has  once  again 
whipped  up  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  into  a  first-rate 
organization  and  in  his  new  release  of  Tschaikowsky’s 
"Romeo  and  Juliet  Fantasie”  has  brought  the  strings 
up  to  the  upper  class  and  the  woodwinds  and  brass 
aren't  far  behind.  The  conception  is  vigorous  and 
clean-cut  and  the  recording  as  a  whole  does  justice  to 
an  amazingly  improved  organization.  On  the  sixth 


side  is  the  “Prelude”  to  Moussorgsky’s  ’“Khovanchina” 
which  is  also  done  up  in  fine  style. 

From  Decca  Records  we  received  not  exactly  a  release 
in  a  musical  line,  but  one  which  I  am  sure  will  interest 
all.  Carl  Sandburg  has  recorded  selections  from  one  of 
his  latest  works,  “The  People,  Yes.”  Mr.  Sandburg’s 
mellow  voice  comes  close  to  music  as  he  strains  his 
vigorous  wisdom  through  his  homely  and  lofty  diction 
so  typical  of  this  American  poet.  Using  all  the  tricks 
of  diction  he  knows,  Mr.  Sandburg  breathes  life  into 
his  verse  and  makes  this  recording  poetry  representing 
American  art  at  its  best! 

Here  at  Duke  the  Chapel  Choir  with  Mr.  Broadhead 
at  the  organ  and  Mr.  Bruinsma  at  the  piano  performed 
a  new  cantata  by  Deems  Taylor  with  surprising  effect. 
“The  Chambered  Nautilus,”  despite  its  polyphonic 
treatment  and  use  of  other  modern  musical  devices, 
seems  admirably  to  catch  the  optimistic  strain  of 
Holmes’  poem.  It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  find 
here  at  Duke  an  earnest  attempt  to  bring  music  to  this 
campus  which  in  the  past  has  been  so  barren.  The 
choir  did  an  exceptionally  fine  job  of  a  piece  which 
was  obviously  not  at  all  easy  and  Mr.  Bruinsma  and 
Mr.  Broadhead  both  played  with  sympathy  and  feel¬ 
ing.  We  ardently  hope  that  the  future  will  bring  us 
more  such  concerts  which  we  are  certain  are  the  answer 
— and  an  effective  answer,  at  that — to  the  pristine 
musical  torpitude  of  this  campus! 

by  (Bxuno  Zixato 


T)he  daemon 

This  is  the  doom  of  the  makers — their  Daemon  lives  in  their  pen. 

If  he  be  absent  or  sleeping,  they  are  even  as  other  men. 

But  if  he  be  utterly  present,  and  they  swerve  not  from  his  behest, 

The  word  that  he  gives  shall  continue,  whether  in  earnest  or  jest. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 
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“Mot,  3^n  t  3t ?” 
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“  Olieteb  a  J^ony,  Jpng  7j\ail’ 
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Hank  dug  his  toe  into  the  dry  red  earth. 

The  dust  Hew  up,  then  settled  on  his  shoes. 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  overalls — 

Blue  denim,  faded,  frayed  around  the  cuffs — 

And  walked  back  towards  the  yellow-painted  farm¬ 
house. 

Its  shutters  dangled  on  their  rusty  hooks 
And  opened  windows  letting  in  the  flies 
Peered  out  like  big  black  eyes  against  the  paint. 

The  lane  up  which  Hank  walked  was  caked  and 
ridged. 

Two  ruts  with  loose  dust  ran  up  parallel. 

Hank  took  the  inner  one  nearest  the  hollyhocks — 
That  is,  to  say,  what  once  were  hollyhocks. 


Now  only  brittle  green  stalks  stood  in  line 
Some  leaning  on  a  fence  rail  now  and  then 
In  rows.  Oh,  yes,  a  vine  crept  up  each  one, 

But  it  was  straggly,  scrawning — just  alive. 

The  corn  stalks  stood  in  rows  too,  but  he  had 
Just  seen  the  ears — that’s  all  there  were — just  ears, 
No  kernels.  Small  cucumbers  lay  here  and  there 
Among  their  vines.  But  nothing  green,  alive. 

How  could  he  feed  his  hogs,  himself,  his  wife? 

He  rocked  the  chair  by  pushing  ’gainst  the  wall 
With  both  his  feet.  He  got  up  and  went  to 
The  pump.  He  drank  a  cup  of  water  from 
The  dented  cup  which  hung  there  on  a  string. 

— Marian  Lassen. 


Symphony, 


Once,  years  ago,  I  stood  upon  this  rock, 

Irregular  in  shape  from  nature’s  scolds, 

And  watched  a  rivulet  wind  in  and  out 
Between  some  smaller  stones  which  God  had  tossed 
As  playthings  in  its  ever-changing  course. 

Today  this  self-same  rock  is  wet  and  black; 

A  boulder  smoothed  by  foam  and  mist-filled  winds 
Which  even  now  weep  low  in  wailing  tones 
To  find  escape  from  prisons  of  green  firs. 

The  rushing  cataracts  and  waterfalls 
Beat  out  pulsating  rhythms  with  their  cries 
Of  strength  and  God-made  power. 


A  cold  white  spray 

Sends  tingling  needle-like  sensations  through 
My  skin.  An  earthy  wind  which  smells  of  life 
And  all  green  grass  and  clean  brown  dirt  slaps  on 
My  face  and  takes  my  breath  away.  I  see 
No  hand  but  nature’s  in  this  scene;  my  heart 
Beats  wilder  sending  blood  through  all  my  veins 
With  rhythm,  that  pulsating  rhythm  of 
The  water  dashing  on  its  ever  changing  course. 

I  hear  no  man-made  music,  but  the  work 
Of  God  is  culminated  in  a  song. 

I  stand  here  on  this  rock  and  hear  a  symphony. 

— Marian  Lassen. 


Sonnet:  *bu£t  and  Soul 

The  body  is  a  hollow  shell  of  clay, 

Within  which  dwells  the  inner  soul.  A  plan 
Designed  so  carefully  in  God’s  own  way 
To  make  amends  for  our  brief  stay,  as  Man 
Would  say,  on  earth.  Our  stay  is  but  awhile: 
To  live,  and  love,  to  hope,  and  feel.  And  by 
These  vital  processes,  we  reconcile 
Ourselves  to  Death — that  each  of  us  must  die. 
Not  so  the  soul.  It  is  a  flaming  thing 
Inside:  a  white  alloy,  and  purified 
By  its  own  heat.  The  soul  to  God  must  bring 
Itself,  forever  with  Him  to  abide. 

Behind,  the  body  crumbles:  flesh  decays — 

Is  mourned  by  those  who  know  hut  earthly  ways. 

— P.  J.  P. 


u ZJhe  Vink  nown  Soldier 
Speaks  ” 

Here  I  lie, 

Alone,  unknown,  yet  unforgotten. 

A  century  after  me  another  will  lie 
Just  as  I, 

Alone,  unknown,  but  unforgotten. 

Yet  why  should  I  be  remembered? 

For  I  have  died  in  vain, 

And  for  naught  hut  man 
I  was  torn  and  slain. 

Will  man  never  learn 

That  other  lives  mean  more 

Than  things  to  which  his  fancy  turns? 

Did  I  not  die 
In  the  fight  for  life? 

In  the  “war  to  end  all  wars,” 

I  have  died  for  greed  and  strife. 

I  will  never  rest  in  peace 
For  I  have  died  in  vain, 

And  man  will  fight  on  and  on — 

Til  life  has  gone  and  come  again. 

— Leon  W.  Powell,  Jr. 
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Tell  me  something,  darling; 

Tell  me  something,  dear; 

Tell  me  if  you  love  me 
When  I  am  not  near. 

Tell  me  if  your  heart  does  wander 
As  do  then  your  eyes; 

Tell  me  if  you  long  for  freedom 
From  the  binding  ties. 

Do  you  wish  you’d  never  wed  me, 

Never  called  me  thine, 

Never  let  my  fingers  tightly 
About  thy  heart  entwine. 

Never  let  your  arms  enfold  me 
Close  to  thy  dear  heart, 

And  that  you  had  never  promised 
From  me  ne’er  to  part? 

Do  you  wish  that  you  had  freedom 
To  wander  seven  seas, 

Wish  that  you  could  search  for  honey 
As  the  droning  bees? 

Do  you  wish  that  you  could  close  me 
As  you  would  a  book, 

From  your  life  to  leave  forever 
With  no  painful  parting  look? 

Do  you  wish  that  you  could  drop  me 
As  a  burning  coal, 

And  never  fear  the  reckoning 
Of  the  fiery  hole. 

Do  you  wish  that  you  could  leave  me 
As  if  I  had  never  been 
And  still  keep  your  virgin  conscience 
Free  from  mortal  sin. 

Do  you  wish  that  you  could  push  me 
Down  the  slide  out  of  your  life? 

Do  you  wish  you'll  never  taken  me 
As  your  lawful  wedded  wife? 

If  you  feel  this,  darling, 

Tell  me  not  at  all; 

But  tell  me  something,  dearest, 

Whatever  made  you  fall  ? 

— Donna  Hughes. 
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“MASTER  OF  ALL  HE  SURVEYS”  Photo  by  Phil  Kaufman 
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Rose  Bowl  Football  Game  Results 

1902 — Michigan  49,  Stanford  0. 

1916 —  Washington  State  14,  Brown  0. 

1917 —  Oregon  14,  Pennsylvania  o. 

1918 —  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  19,  Camp  Lewis  7. 

1919 —  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station  17,  Marine  Bar¬ 

racks  o. 

1920 —  Harvard  7,  Oregon  6. 

1921 —  California  28,  Ohio  State  o. 

1922 —  Washington  and  Jefferson  o,  California  o. 

1923 —  Southern  California  14,  Penn  State  3. 

1924 —  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  14,  Washington  State  14. 

1925 —  Notre  Dame  27,  Stanford  o. 

1926 —  Alabama  20,  Washington  19. 

1927 —  Alabama  7,  Stanford  7. 

1928 —  Stanford  7,  Pittsburgh  6. 

1929 —  Georgia  Tech  8,  California  7. 

1930 —  Southern  California  47,  Pittsburgh  14. 

1931 —  Alabama  24,  Washington  State  o. 

1932 —  Southern  California  21,  Tulane  12. 

1933 —  Southern  California  35,  Pittsburgh  o. 

1934 —  Columbia  7,  Stanford  0. 

1935 —  Alabama  29,  Stanford  13. 

1936 —  Stanford  7,  Southern  Methodist  o. 

1937 —  Pittsburgh  21,  Washington  0. 

1938 —  California  13,  Alabama  o. 

1939 —  Southern  California  7,  Duke  3. 

1940 —  Southern  California  14,  Tennessee  o. 

1941 —  Stanford  21,  Nebraska  13. 

1942 —  Duke  ...  — *  V. 

Starting  from  nothing  more  consequential  than  a 
small  village  fiesta,  the  first  Tournament  of  Roses  held 
at  Pasadena,  California,  on  New  Year’s  Day  in  1890, 
has  come  to  prominence  as  a  gridiron  classic  clash  be¬ 
tween  star  eastern  and  western  football  teams.  The 
first  festival  was  termed  befittingly  “The  Battle  of 
Roses,’’  but  later  the  “Tournament  of  Roses”  was 
adopted.  Today,  perhaps  the  term  “football”  should 
be  inserted  in  place  of  “roses” — a  football  squad  is  no 
frail  bouquet.  Merely  for  a  village  festival  at  first,  the 
community  decorated  horse-drawn  buggies  with  surries 


of  wild  flowers  and  garden  blossoms  and  paraded 
through  the  town  square  where  an  afternoon  of 
amateur  sports  was  held. 

At  first  sponsored  by  the  Valley  Hunt  Club  of 
Pasadena,  the  tournament  literally  grew  to  such  pro¬ 
portions  that  a  special  pageant  organization,  The 
Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses  Association,  Ltd.,  was 
formed.  The  town  prepares  this  debut  of  millions  of 
flowers  and  the  fashioning  of  these  floral  creations 
throughout  the  year;  the  night  before  is  spent  picking 
flowers  and  placing  them  on  the  floats. 

The  athletic  activities  have  stolen  the  flowers'  prom¬ 
inence.  From  Grecian  chariot  races  held  at  an  old 
tournament  park  to  intersectional  football  is  quite  an 
advancement  in  athletic  contests. 

Stanford  and  Michigan  played  the  first  intersectional 
game  in  1902.  The  eastern  team  won  a  victory  of 
49-0.  A  lull  in  staging  football  competition  followed, 
and  football  clashes  were  not  held  until  1916,  when 
Washington  and  Brown  renewed  the  traditional  east¬ 
ern  and  western  rivalry. 

The  present  Bowl  of  Roses  stadium  was  christened 
by  Southern  California  and  Penn  State  in  1923.  The 
stadium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  93,000  including  the 
temporary  stands. 

New  Year’s  Day  will  mark  the  fifth  trip  Wallace 
Wade  has  “gone  West”  as  a  coach  of  an  eastern  Rose 
Bowl  team,  the  sixth  trip  as  a  player  and  a  coach — 
recalling  his  trip  there  as  a  Brown  University  guard 
in  1916.  With  two  victories,  one  tie,  and  one  loss  to 
his  credit,  we  wonder  how  this  trip  will  affect  the 
statistics.  His  Alabama  teams  scored  defeats  over 
Washington  in  1926;  over  Washington  State  in  1931; 
and  tied  Stanford  in  1927. 

Wade  came  to  Duke  in  1931  and  the  only  crushing 
defeat  suffered  under  his  coaching  was  handed  out 
by  Tennessee,  25-2,  in  1932. 

East  anti  West  twains  shall  meet  again  in  the  Bowl 
of  Roses.  The  Duke  team,  more  than  representing 
the  East,  carries  with  them  a  determination  that 
spells  a  “V”  for  victory. 

by  Beatrice  ^Mellon 
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Her  vibrant  voice  is  stilled 
And  I,  with  head  downcast, 
Ask  who  it  was  that  willed 
Her  step  into  the  past. 


In  the  hall  I  hear  the  swish 
Of  her  dress  along  the  stair, 

And  although  it  is  my  fervent  wish 
That  I  should  see  her  there, 


I  find  the  swish  is  only  boughs 
Of  birch  trees  in  the  wind. 

But  I  hear  her  as  she  made  her  vows, 
To  forgive  me  if  I  sinned. 


Her  voice  was  firm  and  sweet, 
Her  step  was  light  but  sure, 
And  I  laid  at  her  feet 
My  love  so  young  and  pure. 


Her  voice  was  firm  and  sweet, 

And  I  who  loved  her  so 
Beg  her  to  repeat 
But  only  silence  know. 

— Donna  Hughes. 
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To  Duke  students,  faculty,  and  employees  the  Fidelity  Bank  wishes  a  very 
happy  Christmas  season.  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  please  know 
that  our  complete  banking  facilities  are  at  your  command. 


Durham,  N.  C. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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P*  Make  your 

gift  Camels.  ^ 
America’s  favorite  .. 
cigarette  is  sure  to 
please.  The  gay  gift 
package  below  contains 
four  boxes  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  flat  fifties.  No 
i  other  wrapping  j 
3k  needed. 


Another 

Camel  way  to  say  ™ 
"Merry  Christmas’ 
the  famous  Camel  car¬ 
ton  (10  packs  of  20’s). 
Hours  of  Camel’s  mild, 
flavorful  smoking  plea¬ 
sure.  All  ready  to 
give — with  place 
for  name.  d 


You’re 

proud  to  present  1 
pipe -smokers  with  , 
this  big  one-pound  tin 
of  mild,  rich-tasting 
Prince  Albert  Smoking 
Tobacco.  Magnificent 
in  its  Christmas  jack¬ 
et  .  . .  just  right  in 

a  pipe !  1 


CAMELS 


There’s  an  added  pleasure  in  giving  Camels 
at  Christmas.  You  know  your  gift  will  be  so 
genuinely  welcome.  More  smokers  prefer  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette.  And  that  preference  holds 
for  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines,  and 
the  Coast  Guard,  too!  So  remember  those  lads  in 
uniform  .  .  .  remember  all  the  cigarette  smokers  on 
your  list .  .  .  with  the  cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos 
—  Camels.  Your  choice  of  the  package  of  four  flat 
fifties  or  the  popular  Camel  carton. 


PRINCE  ALBERT 

jfi.  If  he  smokes  a  pipe,  a  big,  long-lasting  pound 
of*  of  cool-burning  Prince  Albert  spells  smoking 
pleasure  ’way  into  the  New  Year...  at  camp,  on 
ship,  at  home.  Prince  Albert  is  choice  tobacco,  "no¬ 
bite”  treated  for  mildness  and  "crimp  cut.”  It’s  the 
National  Joy  Smoke.  There’s  no  other  tobacco  like 
it.  Your  local  dealer  has  two  handsome  Prince 
Albert  "specials”  .  .  .  the  pound  tin  (above)  or  the 
special  glass  humidor  jar.  (The  humidor  itself  makes 
a  handsome  gift!)  Get  yours  today. 

It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Chesterfield  . . .  every  bit  of  material  used,  is  put  there  to 
give  you  just  what  you  want  in  a  cigarette  .  .  .  from  the 
Right  Combination  of  the  world’s  best  cigarette  tobaccos 
to  top-notch  manufacturing  methods. 


make  Chesterfield  your  Smoking  Pleasure  of  the  year 
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Afternoon 


The  little  girl  was  clinging  to  the  iron  gate  in  the 
wall  around  her  back  yard.  She  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  an  average,  plain  little  six-year-old,  but  she 
was  hardly  that. 

Sarah  Andrews  was  a  big  girl  now.  Next  month, 
when  it  was  no  longer  hot  August,  when  it  became 
hot  September,  she  was  going  to  go  to  grade  school. 
First  grade.  Miss  Eloise  Abernathy’s  class.  You  said 
El-o-eese.  It  sounded  greasy.  “Miss  El-o-eese  Ab-er-na- 
thv, ”  she  called  out  in  a  sing-song  voice.  It  was  like  ~ 
a  poem.  Miss  Abernathy  wore  glasses  that  pinched 
on  her  nose,  and  she  slapped  a  pupil’s  hand  with  her 
ruler  when  he  missed  a  word  or  when  he  talked  to 
the  little  girl  next  to  him.  She  would  get  Barbara 
Anne  to  sit  next  to  her  and  they  would  talk  anyhow. 
When  the  teacher  would  ask  for  her  hands  she  could 
hold  them  behind  her  and  she  couldn’t  be  punished. 

Miss  King,  in  the  kindergarten,  had  never  punished 
any  of  them.  All  the  little  boys  and  girls  loved  her. 
She  wasn’t  tall  and  old.  She  had  belonged  to  them 
and  they  didn’t  want  to  leave  her  even  to  go  to  grade 
school.  She  had  always  smiled  at  them  and  said,  “If 
you  please,  dear.”  Everybody  liked  Miss  King.  “Miss 
Agnes  King,”  Sarah  said.  Agnes  was  a  beautiful 
name.  She  would  name  her  Christmas  doll  Agnes. 
She  would  never  forget  Miss  King. 

Never  forget.  Sarah  climbed  down  from  the  gate 
and  ran  laughing  to  the  old  banyan  tree.  She  stretched 
out  on  her  stomach  beside  it.  The  roots  were  hard 
but  she  didn’t  mind  them.  She  liked  to  trace  the  roots 
through  the  grass.  There  was  one  that  made  a  circle 
for  the  fairies  to  dance  in. 

Of  course  there  really  weren’t  any  fairies.  She  had 
known  that  before  Catherine  Snyder  had  pretended  to 


tell  her  last  winter  on  the  playground.  It  had  upset 
her  because  she  didn’t  like  for  anyone  to  talk  about 
things  like  that.  But  she  hadn’t  cried  because  her 
dreams  had  been  spoiled.  It  hadn't  been  that.  You 
see,  she  had  never  really  believed  in  fairies. 

Sarah  lay  silent  with  her  cheek  lying  on  the  palm 
of  one  chubby  hand.  Her  long  braids  lay  across  her 
shoulders  and  down  her  back  almost  to  her  waist. 
She  was  proud  of  her  long  hair  even  though  it  was 
brown  anti  straight.  Everybody  said  that  she  was 
going  to  have  pretty  hair.  Maybe  it  wouldn’t  be  as 
pretty  as  Miss  King’s  but  it  would  be  almost.  And 
her  mouth  wouldn’t  look  funny  when  she  could  stop 
wearing  braces.  Her  mother  didn’t  know  that  she 
fooled  everyone  by  taking  out  the  top  piece  at  night 
and  slipping  it  under  her  pillow.  She  couldn’t  sleep 
with  all  those  wires  and  rubbers  in  her  mouth.  Miss 
King  had  said  that  they  must  all  have  lots  of  sleep 
every  night. 

Tonight  was  to  be  that  most  important  night  of 
the  year.  When  her  father  had  finished  his  supper 
they  would  go  to  the  circus.  Sarah  never  ate  supper 
the  night  of  the  circus  because  she  never  was  hungry 
then.  She  could  only  think  of  the  fun  they  were 
going  to  have.  “Lions  and  tigers  and  horses  and 
elephants  and  seals  and  clowns,”  she  said.  “I  want  a 
little  green  parasol  and  a  monkey  on  a  stick  and  pink 
cotton  candy.”  Father  would  buy  them  for  her.  He 
liked  circuses.  Her  mother  had  said,  “Sam,  you  get 
more  of  a  kick  out  of  the  circus  than  Sarah  does.” 

But  that  wasn’t  fair.  Sarah  liked  the  circus  best,  best 
of  anything.  And  it  would  be  soon  now.  After  it 
stopped  being  hot  and  the  sun  was  gone. 

Gee,  it  was  hot.  Sarah  flopped  over  on  her  back 


and  lay  looking  up  at  the  sky.  She  couldn’t  look  up 
for  long  because  the  air  was  too  bright.  Her  eyes  hurt, 
and  she  shut  them.  It  was  better  to  just  lie  there  with 
her  eyes  shut.  Now  and  then  she  could  hear  the  wind 
faintly  rustle  the  leaves  and  she  knew  that  a  little 
breeze  would  come  to  tickle  across  her  face.  She 
listened  for  another  breeze,  and  she  heard  a  bird  call 
from  across  the  street  in  Mrs.  Morrison’s  yard. 

It  was  an  almost  silent  afternoon.  At  long  intervals 
a  car  whined  by,  or  excited  small  boys  in  twos  and 
threes  went  down  to  the  river  to  fish.  But  most  of  the 
time  she  could  hear  only  a  cricket  or  a  snatch  of  a 
tune  from  the  house  where  her  mother  hummed  over 
her  mending. 

Sarah  liked  being  there  with  nothing  to  do.  Her 
mother  had  said  that  she  was  lazy  and  that  after  school 
began  she  would  have  to  start  piano  lessons  with  Mrs. 
Morrison.  It  was  going  to  be  hard  to  stay  in-doors  and 
practice  and  practice.  But  maybe  she  wouldn’t  have 
to.  Last  night  she  had  slipped  down  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  drink  of  water  and  on  the  way  back  up-stairs  she 
had  heard  her  father  talking.  “I  won't  have  her  shut 
in-doors  all  afternoon.  That’s  cruelty,”  he  had  said. 
Cruelty.  He  knew  that  she  wanted  to  play  under  the 
banyan. 

She  was  happy.  She  giggled  to  herself.  She  won¬ 
dered  what  it  smelled  like  to  be  happy.  Her  little 
freckled  nose  sniffed.  “It’s  hard  to  breathe,”  she  said 
aloud.  It  was  so  heavy,  so  heavy  and  warm.  Every¬ 
thing  was  heavy  and  warm.  The  sky  and  what  was 
between  it  and  the  ground  seemed  to  press  on  her,  to 
push.  She  was  damp  from  the  heat. 

“It’s  very  hot,”  she  told  the  banyan  tree.  “Poor 
tree,  are  you  thirsty  and  hot?”  That  was  when  she 
got  the  idea.  The  heat  had  made  her  tired  and  she 
crossed  the  yard  slowly.  Just  behind  the  garage  she 
found  the  handle.  She  knelt  down  and  grabbed  it 
firmly.  She  twisted  it,  and  it  turned  slowly,  with 
difficulty. 

Suddenly  the  yard  sprang  to  life.  Little  jets  of 
water  flew  up  in  patterns  wherever  she  looked.  Sarah 
laughed  and  clapped  her  hands.  But  her  shoes!  And 
her  dress!  Her  mother  wouldn't  want  her  to  get  them 
wet.  Then  she  couldn't  go  to  the  circus.  But  the 
water  looked  cool.  She  stuck  out  her  hand  to  the  near¬ 
est  fountain.  It  was  cool.  Quickly  she  sat  down  and 
unbuttoned  her  black,  patent  leather  slippers.  Her 
socks  clung  to  her  feet  but  she  peeled  them  off.  Then 
she  yanked  off  her  red  and  white  gingham  dress,  the 
one  that  was  checked  and  that  her  mother  had  smocked 
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while  Sarah  had  the  measles.  Well,  she  might  as  well 
take  off  the  little  matching  panties  too.  It  would  be 
much  cooler  that  way.  No  one  would  pass  by  and  if 
they  did!  She  could  hide  behind  the  wall.  She  folded 
up  her  things  and  put  them  against  the  garage  where 
they  would  be  dry. 

“Wheel”  she  cried  out.  She  ran  from  spout  to  spout 
of  the  sprinkling  system,  and  her  bare  little  body  glis¬ 
tened  in  the  sun.  She  danced  and  slapped  her  hands. 
She  turned  up  her  face  and  let  the  drops  splash  against 
her  eyelids. 

“Sarah  Rebecca  Andrews,”  she  heard  her  mother 
shout  in  her  most  disagreeable  voice.  “What  are  you 
tloing?  Come  here  this  minute.” 

“But,  mother,”  she  started  to  explain  from  where  she 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  yard. 

“Come  here  at  once,”  her  mother  called.  Her  voice 
was  sharp  and  promised  unpleasant  things. 

“Let  me  turn  it  off  first,”  Sarah  answered  as  she 
turned  back  toward  the  garage. 

“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Come  in  out  of  the 
yard  at  once.”  She  could  see  her  mother  just  inside  the 
back  door. 

“All  right,”  Sarah  replied  dejectedly.  She  walked 
with  her  head  hanging  low. 

“Hurry  up,”  her  mother  said  and  she  did. 

When  she  got  inside  the  back  door  she  saw  that  her 
mother’s  eyes  were  angry,  very  angry.  The  woman 
slapped  her  across  her  mouth.  “Don’t  ever  do  that 
again,”  she  told  her. 

“But,”  Sarah  began  to  cry  and  she  could  say  no  more. 
She  wanted  to  explain  but  she  knew  that  it  would 
make  no  difference,  that  her  mother  would  never 
understand.  Big  lumps  of  tears  came  up  in  her  throat 
and  the  room  swam  before  her.  Mother  never  knew. 

“Making  a  spectacle  of  yourself.  Go  up  to  your 
room  now.  No  supper  for  you,  young  lady,  and  no 
circus.  And  not  another  word.  Always  mischief. 
We’ll  see  about  that.  I’m  disappointed.  Terribly  dis¬ 
appointed.  You've  shamed  us.” 

Sarah  stumbled  toward  the  stairway.  She  heard  the 
door  slam  as  her  mother  went  out  to  turn  off  the  water 
and  to  pick  up  her  clothes.  Everything  was  spoiled. 
She  had  meant  to  be  good.  She  had  meant  to,  but  she 
was  wicked.  A  wicked  child,  a  disappointment.  If 
her  mother  just  wouldn't  tell  her  father,  but  she  would. 
She  knew  that  her  mother  hated  her.  “I'll  bet  I’m 
not  really  her  child  at  all,”  she  muttered  to  herself. 

by  J^auxa  TJutnet 


hospital  Marti 

A  white  cool  hand  slipped  gently  up  my  face.  For  a 
moment  the  feel  was  soft  and  good,  but  then  I  remem¬ 
bered  as  on  all  the  other  days,  “Oh  yes,  I  am  in  the 
hospital.  I'll  let  it  go  at  that  right  now.  No  use  think¬ 
ing  of  that  until  later  in  the  day.” 

The  mechanical  gesture  ceased,  and  the  cold  ther¬ 
mometer  slipped  into  a  lax  mouth.  I  must  have  a  fever 
the  way  my  head  throbs,  but  I  really  don’t  care.  The 
thick,  nauseating  taste  that  made  me  feel  as  if  someone 
had  used  me  as  a  crude  oil  dump  was  still  stuck  in  the 
corners  of  my  mouth.  Every  time  I  swallowed  or 
breathed  deep,  back  it  bounced,  fumes  shooting  up  my 
nose.  Ether  certainly  gives  one  a  long  and  lingering 
hangover.  A  chance  to  brush  my  teeth  now.  Here 
is  the  tray.  O'Neill,  the  nurse  on  morning  duty,  hands 
it  to  me  as  if  she  were  passing  a  cushion  with  the 
wedding  ring  on  it.  She  waits  just  that  second  giving 
it  to  you,  so  you  feel  that  you  aren’t  just  getting  brushed 
aside.  But  people  can  be  so  unappreciative  when  they’ve 
just  waked  up,  especially  this  way.  Well,  another  day 
has  begun. 

They  give  you  a  little  bedside  table  in  the  wards. 
That’s  your  kingdom,  and  the  bell-button  clipped  onto 
your  sheet  is  your  scepter.  A  very  impotent  scepter 
when  you  really  want  something.  The  table  holds 
towels  and  soap  and  rubbing  alcohol  and  a  little  half 
moon  of  a  tray.  The  tray  is  to  spit  toothpaste  into,  and 
always  gives  me  a  lift  anyway  because  it  reminds  me 
of  the  nice  cups  on  a  steamer,  those  suggestive  things 
stuck  on  your  bed  for  vomiting. 

Silly,  really,  the  way  they  always  pull  the  curtains 
between  the  beds  when  the  personal  functions  are  at¬ 
tended  to.  After  hearing  so  clearly  the  night  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  next  few  beds,  anything  they  might 
do  by  day  would  be  mild.  There’s  “momma”  over 
there!  She’s  the  one  who  would  cheerfully  yell  a 
block,  “Joey,  come  home  now!”  or  prepare  mid-night 
lunches  for  her  husband  to  take  on  his  night  shift  in 
the  factory.  Had  an  appendix  out,  and  the  gas  pains 
have  swamped  her  out  of  articulation.  Last  night  she 
would  moan,  “Oh,  momma,  momma,  oh  momma!” 
in  a  qeary  rote.  Our  Irish  O’Neill  has  just  jollied 
“momma”  into  crooning,  “Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear!” 
Momma  is  quiet  and  full  of  hypodermic  now,  and  they 
won’t  even  move  her  for  a  bed  pan  this  morning. 

The  place  smells  like  dead  flowers  and  lysol.  There 


isn’t  a  breeze  stirring  to  mix  the  odors  into  that  op¬ 
pressive  hospital  stench.  Flowers  at  weddings  and 
funerals  and  hospitals,  they  are  all  a  matter  of  routine, 
but  hospital  routine  is  even  more  deadly.  The  slightest 
sign  of  weakness,  the  faintest  droop,  and  each  flower 
is  gone,  thrown  away  or  found  in  some  nurse’s  room. 
One  wonders,  lying  helplessly  in  bed,  if  they  could  be 
so  ruthless  with  their  patients.  If  you  have  the  strength 
to  fight  for  your  discarded  flowers,  that  shows  you  are 
improving.  Old  red-wig  over  there  next  to  “momma” 
is  certainly  feeling  in  an  afternoon-tea-mood.  She 
combs  her  hair  and  arranges  her  recovered  flowers  with 
the  same  careful  touch.  I  think  she  is  looking  for  a 
visitor  some  time  today.  Nothing  can  impair  her 
cheerfulness,  and  the  nurses  have  seized  upon  her  to 
be  their  stooge  this  morning.  Nurses  are  kind  that 
way;  they'll  never  make  fun  of  you  if  you  are  really 
sick.  Only  begin  to  get  well,  and  your  infirmities  are 
the  funniest  thing  in  the  ward.  Old  red-wig,  in  spite  of 
her  self-sufficiency,  can’t  wash  the  back  of  her  neck. 
O’Neill  is  doing  it  for  her  but  not  very  gently  after  all. 

O’Neill  is  the  one  that  shaved  me  the  night  before 
my  operation.  She  had  a  right  to  be  angry  then,  too. 

-  I  had  entered  the  hospital  late,  walked  in  and  disturbed 
all  the  beds  in  the  ward  which  doesn’t  like  to  see  a 
patient  looking  like  a  Sunday-afternoon-off  instead  of 
a  hospital  case  anyway.  Coming  in  at  ten  o’clock  was 
bad,  for  all  the  patients  were  supposed  to  be  settled 
into  their  nightly  stupor,  and  O’Neill  sensed  there 
would  be  trouble.  But  O’Neill  is  red-haired  and  alert. 
She  was  like  a  lion-tamer  with  a  cage  full  of  shifty 
beasts,  anyone  of  whom  might  spring  on  her  unex¬ 
pectedly. 

“That’s  all  right,  girls.  I’ll  get  her  in  bed  soon 
enough,”  she  thrust  back  to  prevent  them  from  jump¬ 
ing  on  her. 

“She  shouldn’t  walk  in  like  that,”  old  red-wig  had 
already  whined  resentfully,  and  I  felt  grateful  to 
O’Neill  right  away.  You  do  a  lot  of  resenting  in  a 
hospital,  so  it’s  always  good  to  have  someone  like 
O’Neill  whom  you  can  fall  back  on.  The  Irish  make 
good  nurses  anyway;  they’re  so  surely  independent, 
even  over  the  doctors,  that  you  can’t  help  but  feel  a 
little  self-respect,  too.  At  least,  O’Neill  made  you  feel 
you  were  something  more  than  another  pan  to  be 
washed  or  another  pillow  to  be  plumped  up.  She  even 
had  me  take  a  bath  that  night.  By  that  time,  lights 
were  out.  In  our  corner,  curtains  drawn  round  us,  I 
was  standing  on  end,  and  O’Neill  balanced  a  lamp  in 
one  hand  and  shaved  away  with  the  other.  She  could 


put  up  a  tent  in  Grand  Central  Station  and  practically 
perform  a  major  operation.  No  one  has  had  as  much 
cooperation  out  of  me  as  O’Neill,  since  then. 

A  hospital  is  like  a  little  world,  anyway,  full  of  rules, 
and  officials,  and  every  kind  of  member  of  society.  Of 
course,  the  wards  feel  like  the  lowest  strata.  You  can’t 
refuse  to  pay  and  have  them  put  you  somewhere  else, 
because  there  you  are  whether  you  pay  or  not;  and  no 
one  can  take  you  away  anymore  than  you  can  get  up 
and  walk.  You  can  get  pushed  around  though,  and 
the  sicker  you  are  the  more  you  do  get  pushed,  but  you 
feel  it  less  then. 

There  is  the  girl  in  the  next  bed,  the  quiet  one.  She 
just  came  in  last  night  with  her  mother  and  father.  No 
one  has  come  to  see  her  this  morning,  and  she  is  going 
up  for  her  operation  soon.  We  can’t  draw  a  worried 
remark  out  of  her.  Her  voice  is  just  thin,  not  really 
weak,  and  she  sounds  almost  like  a  child. 

“No,  I  don’t  mind.  Dr.  Shepherd  is  very  nice,”  she 
might  be  talking  about  a  professor  at  school  whose 
subject  doesn't  interest  her  much,  not  about  the  sur¬ 
geon  who  is  going  to  operate  on  her.  She  doesn’t  seem 
to  be  able  to  anticipate  as  the  rest  of  us  did.  Maybe 
it’s  all  behind  her  now;  she  is  going  to  have  some  queer 
kind  of  operation.  The  nurses  were  talking  about  it  in 
low  voices  after  they  had  fixed  her  up  last  night.  The 
wagon  has  come  in.  That’s  the  stretcher  they  wheel 
you  out  on  and  wheel  you  back.  As  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  particular  reason  to  feel  sorry  for  her,  but 
she  seems  so  naturally  weak,  so  unconvincing  that  we 
can’t  help  wondering. 

The  girl  has  the  white  coat  and  pants  on  now. 
O’Neill  calls  them  Bunny  Boots.  The  poor  scared 
bunnies  they  put  into  them,  too.  But  O’Neill  makes 
you  feel  that  way.  She  turns  everything  into  a  pun. 

Now  we  are  through  for  a  while.  We  can’t  think 
about  that  anymore.  Besides  you  don’t  bother  to  think 
very  hard.  You  just  let  your  mind  slide  over  things 
like  hands  feeling  the  dark. 

The  mornings  are  terribly  long  here;  they’re  the 
prison  part  of  hospital  life,  no  visitors,  no  sunlight,  all 
routine.  You  can  watch  the  routine  and  wish  you  were 
part  of  it,  like  the  noiseless  broom  or  the  clean  white 
towels,  rather  than  this  aching  human,  getting  recon¬ 
ditioned  only  by  slow  stages.  The  hospital  is  made 
new  every  morning,  but  inside  you  feel  just  the  same. 
They  can’t  brighten  you  up  with  routine.  Suddenly 
you  long  for  the  human  touch,  your  family  or  even  a 
casual  friend  to  console  you  alone,  instead  of  a  machine 
checking  on  beds  26,  27,  28 — .  Efficiency,  that’s  what 
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stands  out.  Look  at  the  efficient  bandages  on  that 
little  girl’s  head,  one  carefully  overlapping  the  other, 
wrapped  binding  tight.  No  wonder  her  head  seems 
so  heavy  for  her  to  move.  At  night  you  only  hear 
little  sounds,  but  you  can  imagine  the  heavy  head 
tossing  and  rolling  back  like  a  rolley-polley  doll. 

Odd  how  time  takes  jumps  with  doctor’s  visits, 
orderlies  sweeping,  water  pitchers,  and  soothing  new 
sheets.  I’ve  been  here  a  week  now,  ten  days — !  A 
piece  of  life,  but  a  large  compact  piece,  with  everything 
stuck  in  it  like  Christmas  fruit  cake.  Rich,  heavy 
things,  and  odd  spicy  medicinal  tastes  that  stand  out 
sharply.  A  little,  and  you  are  soon  satisfied  and  finally 
dulled  with  eating  it. 

The  girl  in  the  next  bed  is  back  from  the  operating 
room.  Time  has  just  slipped  away  for  a  short  while, 
for  her.  You  always  think  ahead  of  how  long  that 
stay  in  the  operating  room  will  be,  but  you  never  know 
how  long  it  really  was.  Only  the  surgeons  know  that. 
To  see  the  surgeon  come  in  afterward,  that’s  the  mor¬ 
bid  clue  we  all  hang  onto,  look  at  the  spots  on  his 
gown  and  the  expression  on  his  face. — The  girl  is  all 
right. — Instead,  the  surgeon’s  thought  seems  to  be  how 
many  ward  nurses  will  have  their  time  taken  up  to 
keep  her  quiet.  The  ward  never  bothers  to  call  softly. 
The  doctors  have  to  yell  for  their  nurses.  There  never 
seem  to  be  enough  to  fetch  and  carry  and  relay 
messages. 

O’Neill  has  the  job  of  keeping  the  girl  on  the  bed. 
Strange,  how  quiet  she  was  before.  O'Neill  is  strong; 
the  girl  is  small,  Latin  type.  Strength  doesn’t  seem 
to  count.  The  girl  on  the  bed  can  push  O'Neill,  fairly 
kick  her.  She  is  muttering,  pushing  out  great  moans, 
and  weak  piercing  screams  that  are  still  the  same  voice 
we  heard  before.  O’Neill  hasn't  said  anything,  aloud. 
For  fifteen  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  we’ve  watched, 
and  she  has  been  splendid.  We  lie  there  with  the  in¬ 
ward  feeling  that  we  should  do  something,  take  our 
turn.  O’Neill  is  our  friend,  and  we  are  all  with  her 
against  this  girl,  this  inhuman  fiend  that  thrashes  and 
beats  and  has  to  be  combated  with  strength  instead  of 
kindness.  O’Neill’s  red  hair  hasn’t  quite  fallen  out  of 
place.  It’s  getting  late,  almost  twelve  o’clock  now,  and 
she’s  been  on  duty  eight  hours.  I  knew  she  was  tired. 
I  had  watched  O'Neill  work  other  days,  and  she  had 
always  been  called  in  an  emergency. 

I  wanted  to  do  something,  couldn't  keep  quiet. 

“Why  don’t  you  hit  her  over  the  head,  O’Neill! 
You  can't  quiet  her  any  other  way,”  was  what  I  said. 

O’Neill  looked  at  me.  I  hadn’t  noticed  her  face  be- 
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fore.  It  was  chalky  white,  and  her  eyes  glared  like  a 
tiger's. 

"What  do  you  think  I've  been  doing!”  she  yelled. 

I  thought  she  was  going  to  raise  her  arm,  but  her 
hands  were  stiff  at  her  sides.  I  turned  stony  myself 
and  felt  the  insult  I  had  given  her.  O’Neill  turned 
awa\  .  It  seemed  that  she  must  have  blazed  at  me,  but 
she  really  had  said  little.  She  was  attending  to  her 
duty.  I  wondered  how  she  could  hate  me  so  much,  all 
of  a  sudden.  We  had  been  very  good  friends.  I  had 
even  helped  her  cheer  up  other  patients.  Perhaps  she 
was  tired  and  hadn't  meant  to  lose  her  temper.  If  she 
had  slapped  me!  But  she  only  looked  at  me  with  such 
a  look  that  I  couldn't  misunderstand.  I  felt  worse 
than  I  had  since  I  had  been  in  the  hospital,  making 
good,  solid  O'Neill  lose  herself  like  that.  I  blamed  it 
on  the  girl  in  the  next  bed;  she  had  tired  O'Neill  that 
morning.  Then  it  was  all  over — another  nurse  was 
taking  O'Neill's  place,  and  she  had  torn  off  her  cap 
before  she  was  out  of  the  ward. 

O'Neill  was  back  in  the  morning;  the  girl  was  awake 
and  talking  with  the  others.  I  was  getting  dressed  and 
felt  very  far  away  already,  very  whole  and  superior  but 
not  quite  human,  like  the  rest  of  them.  O’Neill  hadn't 


spoken  all  morning,  but  she  was  very  careful  in  help¬ 
ing  me  dress. 

Then  old  red-wig  called  me  over. 

“Listen,  you'd  better  thank  her,”  she  nodded  over 
towards  O'Neill,  “She  worked  almost  an  hour  holding 
you  down  on  the  bed,  the  morning  you  came  back. 
You're  pretty  heavy,  too.” 

That  was  the  most  friendly  thing  old  red-wig  had 
said  the  whole  time!  I  hadn't  expected  anyone  to  be 
friendly  this  morning.  I  felt  better  then.  I  said  to 
O'Neill,  “I’m  sorry  about  yesterday.”  She  smiled  at 
me,  not  at  the  whole  ward  as  she  always  did,  but  just 
at  me.  She  could  have  said,  “I  know.  It’s  all  right — .” 
I  remembered  the  night  she  had  held  the  lamp  for  me. 
I  didn’t  even  mind  her  making  me  look  helpless,  get¬ 
ting  pushed  out  in  a  wheel  chair.  We  went  out  to¬ 
gether  where  people  were  waiting  in  the  hall. 

“You  know,  I  am  sorry  about  what  happened,”  I 
whispered  again.  She  rounded  the  corner  with  the 
wheel  chair  and  said  softly,  “That’s  all  right,  kid,  it 
just  happens  that  way — .” 

Yes,  I  suppose  hospitals  do  happen  that  way,  the 
same  people  doing  the  same  things,  but  not  O’Neill. 
Not  in  every  ward! 

by  yUatjotie  Collier 


bonnet 

I  am  not  one  who  is  averse  to  change ; 

Who  will  deny  that  repetitions  tire. 

Yet  I  oppose  inordinate  desire 
And  questing  for  a  wider,  freer  range. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wisdom  to  exchange 
The  old,  the  mellow  measures  of  the  lyre 
For  minstrelsy  too  radically  strange. 

Old  lace  is  not  discarded  in  the  fire. 

No,  it  is  kept  and  treasured  many  a  year, 

And  often,  in  the  evening’s  quiet  time, 

We  linger  over  each  familiar  fold. 

Beauty  is  timeless.  It  will  not  grow  old 
Though  generations  pass.  Its  mellow  chime 
Will  ring  forever  sweet,  forever  clear. 

— Ralph  Nash. 


placfeout 


I  was  walking  down  Church  Street  and  overhead 
were  the  planes  and  all  around  was  darkness.  I  stum¬ 
bled  through  the  dark,  bumping  against  lamp  posts  and 
cringing  when  I  heard  the  explosions. 

I  walked  on  and  swore.  I  swore  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  blackouts,  and  most  of  all,  my  newspaper. 
Here  I  was,  death  all  around  me,  tripping  over  curbs, 
bumping  into  poles,  instead  of  being  home  with  girls, 
football  games,  and  none  of  these  damn  blackouts. 

I  heard  the  terrible,  shrieking  whistle  of  a  bomb. 
Christ,  it’s  coming  right  at  me,  I  thought.  Duck, 
quick,  duck — but  no.  It  must  have  landed  blocks  away 
for  all  I  heard  was  the  explosion  and  no  screams,  no 
falling  bricks. 

Where  was  that  Goddam  shelter?  If  I  have  to  stay 
out  here  much  longer  I'll  go  crazy.  God,  more  ex¬ 
plosions.  I  looked  west  over  the  brownstone  buildings 
and  I  saw  the  great  crimson  glow,  and  I  thought:  All 
these  people — and  there  goes  their  homes  and  kids. 

God,  this  is  Hell.  This  is  worse  than  Hell.  In  Hell 
you  aren’t  afraid.  You  don’t  have  to  hide  from  the 
bombs.  You  don’t  have  to  hear  any  whistle,  any 
screams,  any  explosions  and  think,  Christ,  how  many 
did  they  get  this  time  and  wonder  if  you're  next. 

I  turned  the  corner.  A  few  blocks  down  I  saw  a 
hotel  burning,  flames  licking  up  through  the  roof. 
And  I  saw  the  fire  engines  and  people,  thank  God, 
there  was  somebody  to  talk  to,  somebody  to  show  me 
where  I  could  get  away  from  those  bombs  that  were 
raining  down. 

I  hurried  down  the  street  toward  the  fire.  The  red 
flame  cast  an  eerie  glow  over  the  whole  scene.  I  could 
see  the  people  scurrying  around,  and  one  old  woman 
calling  for  her  little  boy  and  I  knew  he  must  be  up 
there.  And  I  saw  the  firemen,  stoic,  courageous,  play¬ 
ing  great  anti  futile  streams  of  water  on  the  blaze. 

Then  through  the  panic-stricken  crowd  I  saw  stalk¬ 
ing  a  tall,  gaunt  man.  He  carried  a  small  child  in 
his  arms  and  he  walked  stiff  and  erect.  It  was  a  won¬ 
der  the  way  he  never  bumped  into  anyone,  nimbly 
sidestepping  anybody  who  came  near  him.  He  walked 
up  to  the  oltl  woman  like  he  was  holding  a  bundle  of 
wood  instead  of  a  child,  and  she  saw  her  baby  and  she 
screamed,  almost  shrieked,  for  joy  and  she  was  hug¬ 
ging  the  stranger,  tears  running  down  her  careworn 


face,  and  he  stood  there,  frozen  faced,  waiting  for  her 
joy  to  be  spent. 

Then,  gently  removing  her  arms,  he  moved  away 
and  through  the  crowd  and  straight  into  the  inferno 
he  walked.  I  thought — Hell,  I  must  be  seeing  things — 
but  I  wasn't;  and  soon  he  emerged  from  the  blaze, 
carrying  a  girl  over  his  shoulders,  and  she  was  beating 
his  soot-covered  face  with  her  fists  and  screaming,  “Let 
me  down,  please  let  me  down.  Don’t  take  me  away 
from  him.  I  don’t  want  to  live  mister,  honest.  He’s 
dead  and  I  want  to  die  with  him.  Please  let  me  go 
back,”  and  she  broke  into  hysterical  sobs. 

The  tall  man  said  nothing.  He  took  her  to  the 
firemen  and  said,  “Here,  take  care  of  her.  Don’t  let 
her  loose.  She’s  suffered  a  terrible  experience.” 

They  were  all  looking  at  this  man  now,  and  whis¬ 
pering.  There  was  something  unworldly  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  his  expression,  the  way  he  could  see  in  the  dark. 
But  he  paid  no  heed  to  their  stares  and  straightaway 
strode  through  the  crowd  and  left. 

I  followed  him.  I  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him,  but 
I  followed  him.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  a  bomb¬ 
proof  and  I  would  follow  him  and  be  safe.  He  turned 
left  on  Chestnut  and  when  I  came  around  the  corner, 
I  saw  another  fire  down  the  street  and  him  walking 
with  long  sweeping  strides  toward  the  fire  and  I  knew 
he  was  going  there  and  not  to  the  shelter. 

I  thought,  Lord,  he  isn't  human.  He  isn't  afraid  of 
fire,  bombs,  people  and  Lord,  how  does  he  walk  so 
straight  and  never  bump  into  anything.  I  had  bumped 
into  so  many  poles  and  tripped  over  so  many  curb¬ 
stones  that  I  was  bruised  and  hurt,  and  all  I  wanted 
was  rest  and  shelter  from  those  damn  explosions  and 
something  to  shut  out  the  whistling  noises. 

So  I  overcame  my  fear  of  the  man,  and  I  chased  him 
and  called  for  him  in  the  name  of  God  to  stop  a  sec¬ 
ond.  He  stopped  and  turned  as  I  came  running  up 
to  him. 

I  babbled,  “Please,  mister,  show  me  where  a  shelter 
is.  I  know  I'm  a  coward,  but  this  darkness,  these  noises, 
they  drive  me  crazy.” 

H  is  frozen  expression  changed  ever  so  little,  and  1 
saw  a  little  smile  crinkle  under  his  eyes  and  I  thought 
if  he  sneers  I'll  sock  him,  so  help  me,  but  he  didn’t 
and  I  saw  he  understood  my  terror. 

He  said,  “Turn  left  at  the  next  corner  and  go  down 
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two  blocks.  There  is  a  public  shelter  on  Owen  Street 
across  from  the  pub.” 

He  turned  and  started  again  on  his  journey.  But  I 
could  not  let  him  go  without  finding  out  something, 
so  I  ran  once  more  after  him  and  I  caught  up  to  him 
and  was  going  to  tap  him  on  the  shoulder,  but  I  was 
afraid  to  touch  him,  so  I  called  to  him. 

He  stopped  again  and  I  said,  “Listen,  mister,  don’t 
get  angry,  but  why  aren’t  you  afraid?  Don't  those 
bombs  and  fires  scare  you?  And  tell  me,  for  God’s 
sake,  how  do  you  walk  through  the  crowds  and  the 
streets  and  never  bump  into  anything?  Tell  me  that, 


mister,  just  tell  me  that  and  I  won't  bother  you  any¬ 
more.  Honest.” 

He  looked  at  me.  He  looked  through  me  and  beyond 
me.  And  it  seemed  like  the  wisdom  of  ages  was  in  his 
face  and  I  was  scared  of  him  again. 


And  when  he  answered  me,  he  said,  “Son,  blackouts 
hold  no  terror  for  me.  My  life,  itself,  is  a  blackout. 
You  see,  I  am  blind.” 

And  turning  abruptly,  he  strode  off  toward  the  fire. 
For  a  long  while  I  watched  him  walk  and  I  was  numb. 
Then  I  turned  the  corner  and  walked  down  to  the 
shelter.  .  -  . 

by  jolepn  JDiyitona 


©otfe  Street 


Dock  Street,  a  typical  “down  in  the  heels”  American 
narrow  city  street,  is  overstuffed  with  people,  mer¬ 
chandise,  push  carts,  and  little  shops.  Lying  under 
the  new  million  dollar  bridge,  the  street  is  a  transit 
from  the  society  section  on  one  side  of  the  span  to  the 
average  citizens’  neighborhood  on  the  far  side. 

The  usual  passersby  were  not  concerned  with  free 
and  easy  Dock  Street’s  poverty-stricken  veneer,  but  all  _ 
as  they  crossed  the  bridge  were  intent  upon  the  front 
page  of  the  daily  paper — the  foreign  situation.  Every¬ 
one  was  verging  on  a  frenzy  and  domestic  strifes  were 
abandoned. 

Tony  Petrillo,  the  Italian  chicken  dealer;  Pat,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Oyster  Bar;  Sammy,  the  kosher 
butcher;  and  Fritz  were  gathered  around  the  Ger¬ 
man’s  scratched  radio  in  the  beer  parlor.  The  static 
was  deafening,  but  the  men  were  agitated  over  the 
sketchy  news  reports  coming  from  London,  Berlin, 
Vichy,  and  Washington. 

To  each  one  of  these  naturalized  patriots  had  come 
the  realization  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
a  son — his  first  born,  his  first  American  generation. 

Tony  wiped  away  a  conspicuously  rolling  tear  that 
was  gaining  volume  with  a  false  blow  and  tug  at  his 
rose-tinted  nose.  His  bright  red  silk  handkerchief 
was  “a  foreign  make.”  Tony’s  good  nature  would  not 
allow  him  to  perceive  the  seriousness  of  the  situation; 
he  lived  in  a  world  of  illusions.  He  even  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Italian  village  customs  and  initiated 
strictly  American  customs  into  his  household.  Spaghetti 
once  a  week  was  the  sacrifice  Tony  made  to  become 
Americanized. 

Fritz  was  visibly  more  melancholy  than  the  others, 
but  he  stoically  concealed  his  mixed  compassion  for 


those  he  left  behind  in  “dem  Vaterland”  and  his  Amer¬ 
ican  children.  He  felt  self-consciously  un-American  and 
he  began  to  hum  “God  Bless  America”  to  blot  out  his 
thoughts.  He  still  was  stung  by  the  insulting  words 
directed  to  the  German  nation.  His  people  were  kind 
and  good  and  it  wasn’t  a  crime  to  worship  the  state, 
one’s  country,  the  ancestral  birthplace. 

Always  ready  for  a  battle — domestic  or  foreign — Red 
was  all  for  licking  the  hide  off  the  “Heinies,”  but  he 
knew  that  his  wife  would  upbraid  him  if  he  spouted 
this  theory.  She  always  jammered,  “Man,  ain’t  you 
got  no  more  pride  than  to  send  your  own  namesake 
to  be  killed  dead.  Sure’n  you  haven’t  a  bean  at  all!” 

Fighting  brought  out  the  strong  Irish  spirit  of 
superiority  to  Red’s — the  world’s  champion  fighters, 
the  Irish. 

The  little  statue  of  the  kosher  butcher  was  huddled 
on  the  high  stool.  Sentimental  as  usual,  he  was  shak¬ 
ing  his  head  disparagingly.  He  remembered  the  po¬ 
grom,  his  father’s  brutal  death,  his  own  earlier  years 
as  an  immigrant  taunted  by  the  Irish  kids.  Now,  he 
shuddered  recalling  the  past.  His  son  was  to  fight  the 
persecutors  of  the  Hebrew  race — it  would  never  end. 
He  shook  his  head  and  murmured,  “Woe  is  me!” 

He,  his  race,  was  doomed  to  wander,  never  to  settle, 
never  to  plant  roots,  never  to  live  to  see  American 
grandchildren.  It  would  come  here!  He  visualized 
the  spasmodic  eruptions  against  the  Jews;  he  could 
hear  almost  the  guttural,  “Heil  Hitler!”  drumming  in 
his  ears,  tearing  at  his  vocal  chords,  demanding  mate¬ 
rialization.  It  wasn’t  a  prophecy — merely  intuition. 

by  Beatrice  -Mellon 
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c4  J^onely, 


I  heard  it  first.  A  movement  in  the  bed 

Of  soggy  leaves  which  had  been  pressed  around 

The  weeds  in  shiny  layers.  And  then  the  plumes 

Of  clover,  goldenrod  and  wild  grass 

Swayed  quietly  as  if  below  a  stream 

Of  silent  water  pushed  its  course  along 

And  threaded  through  the  pathless  woods  to  me. 

I  saw  it  then.  A  tip  of  scaly  skin, 

Of  cloudy  gray  and  brown,  so  like  the  earth 
I  could  not  tell  that  I  had  really  seen 
A  living  thing  except  for  diamond-like 
Designs  which  blended  down  its  back  in  one 
Long  chain.  It  slipped  beneath  a  piece  of  slate 
Which  lay  against  a  rotted  tree. 

I  left 

The  spot.  No  signs  of  life  were  showing  where 
The  quiet  stream  of  movement  had  flowed  on 
And  stopped  as  if  it  had  to  change  its  course. 

The  briars  scratched  my  legs;  berry  juice 
Became  a  purple  dye  to  streak  my  shoes. 

The  trees,  the  brush,  the  logs,  all,  all 

Were  wet  and  soaked  from  nine  days’  autumn  rain. 

I  had  no  destination  planned.  I  had 

But  little  sense  of  my  direction.  Then 

Far  above  a  heavy  mist  which  steamed 

And  permeated  all  the  earth,  a  sun 

Just  sinking  in  the  West  tried  earnestly 

To  brighten  all  the  atmosphere,  but  failed. 

It  only  gave  a  ghostlier  light  to  the 
Horizon  of  dead  trees  burnt  bare  and  black 
By  August  forest  fires:  a  steady  row 


Of  skeletons  against  the  failing  light. 

The  side  of  one  small  hill  was  dug  away 

For  purposes  of  getting  slate.  It  rose 

Amidst  the  trees  around  its  base  as  one 

Strong  monument  which  had  withstood  the  wind 

Of  Spring,  the  steady  rain  of  Fall,  unmoved. 

I  climbed  upon  the  slabs  of  slate.  The  sound 
Of  crunching,  grinding,  slipping  that  they  made 
At  my  foot’s  touch  resounded  through  the  air 
And  startled  me  who  had  so  long  been  used 
To  quiet.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  found 
By  some  unearthly  presence  prying  in 
A  world  which  was  not  mine.  Upon  a  pile 
Of  chips  which  lay  protected  by  a  wall 
Of  solid  slate,  the  yellow  bones  of  some 
Small  animal  reposed.  The  skull  was  all 
Intact.  A  small  but  deadly  looking  claw 
Lay  by  its  side. 

I  turned  and  stumbled  down 
The  hill  not  caring  how  much  noise  I  made 
But  rather  glad  for  such  companionship. 

It  made  me  feel  not  quite  so  lonely  there. 

I  walked,  I  did  not  run,  with  hurried  step, 

Determined  to  avoid  the  fear  which  tried 
To  push  its  way  into  my  mind.  My  eyes 
Were  searching  for  one  sight  and  that  alone 
Could  give  me  comfort.  Even  the  ghostly  light 
Diffused  into  the  heavens.  I  reached  the  rain- 
Soaked  road.  A  bat  swooped  down  from  nowhere.  That 
Could  not  make  me  afraid. 


— Marian  Lassen. 
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Out  of  tfje  Darkness 


There  was  a  light  on  the  hill  far  away,  and  Mark 
Santon  lifted  his  eyes  time  and  again  as  if  to  reassure 
himself  of  its  gleam.  Between  that  light  and  Mark 
there  was  nothing  but  darkness,  and  as  the  darkness 
was  beaten  slowly  back  by  his  persistent  steps  the  road 
was  found  to  be  only  rough,  stony,  and  always  uphill. 
He  had  come  a  long  way  and  he  was  tired,  but  he  had 
a  longer  way  to  go  and  he  pressed  on.  It  was  a  strange 
night.  An  almost  eerie  chill  seemed  to  press  in  on 
him  and  the  shadows  all  around  shifted  and  wafted 
before  him  as  if  to  tear  his  eyes  and  his  intent  from 
the  light  that  led  him  on  and  held  him  to  his  stony 
path. 

He  was  a  big  man.  His  broad,  heavy  shoulders 
stooped  wearily,  yet  held  an  air  of  steady  strength  that 
was  commanding  and  sobering.  His  arms  swung  rhyth¬ 
mically  as  he  plodded  on,  and,  though  his  left  leg  was 
paralyzed  and  helpless,  he  moved  steadily  on  seemingly 
untroubled.  His  clothes  were  dark  and  nondescript 
as  was  the  rest  of  his  appearance,  though  his  face  was 
singular  and  striking.  His  chin  was  firm  and  square 
and  his  nose  strong,  but  shadowing  these,  with  their 


penetrating  force,  were  his  eyes,  dark,  deep,  intent, 
and  turned  always  toward  the  light  on  the  hill.  He 
pressed  on. 

It  was  late.  Dusk  had  fallen  long  ago  and  the  hour 
of  midnight  was  approaching.  As  time  wore  on  a 
heavy  fog  seemed  to  creep  up  and  settle  over  the  region. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Mark  happened  to  turn 
his  eyes  from  the  light  to  the  sky.  The  clouds  were 
shifting  and  the  fog  was  heavy,  but  through  the  black 
density  of  the  night  he  saw  a  brilliant  star  gleam  sud¬ 
denly  forth,  then  shoot  heavenward  and  trail  out  of 
sight.  And  as  suddenly  a  shudder  shook  his  huge, 
stalwart  frame  and  he  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

But  he  could  not  rest  and  wearily  he  lifted  his  eyes, 
grasping  again  his  goal.  His  shoulders,  still  stooped, 
seemed  almost  to  sink,  as  though  the  falling  star  had 
added  only  weight  to  their  already  heavy  burden.  But 
he  moved  on,  slowly  and  steadily  upward.  As  time 
wore  on  the  night  grew  blacker,  until  in  the  inky  dark¬ 
ness  the  fog  was  no  longer  discernible,  only  in  the 
respect  that  its  damp  chill  lay  heavy  on  all  about. 

Mark  was  more  than  tired.  He  seemed  to  move  by 
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some  mechanical  power,  but,  even  though  his  leg  was 
dragging  pitifully,  he  was  apparently  unaware  of  it 
still.  The  road  was  rough  and  hard,  and  though  he 
stumbled  he  did  not  seem  to  notice,  so  intent  was  he 
on  his  purpose. 

Perhaps  it  was  two  o’clock  when  he  heard  the  first 
voices  coming  faintly  out  of  the  fog,  mere  whisperings 

at  first.  “Have  you  heard - Have  you  noticed - 

He  might  hear - It’s  his  leg - Completely  par¬ 

alyzed  you  know.” 

He  looked  down  then  and  shuddered.  He  hadn’t 
noticed  before,  his  leg  in  all  its  grotesqueness,  dragging 
limply  and  hindering  each  movement.  He  seemed  to 
shrink  as  though  stricken,  and,  though  the  whispers 
had  passed  and  been  swallowed  in  the  night,  he  heard 
in  the  murmuring  breeze — his  leg,  his  leg,  his  leg - 

Cold  sweat  began  to  break  out  on  his  forehead  and 
for  the  first  time  he  faltered.  His  eyes  left  the  light 
upon  the  hill,  his  head  lowered,  and  his  shoulders  bent. 
He  saw,  seemingly  for  the  first  time,  the  roughness  of 
the  way.  He  cringed  in  the  blackness  of  the  night 
from  the  persistent  murmurs,  and  hate  and  despair 
welled  up  inside  him  at  the  sight  of  his  deformity. 

He  sank  wearily  down  on  a  near-by  hillock  of  grass, 
realizing,  as  he  did  so,  that  he  could  never  reach  his 
goal.  He  was  tired,  but  his  eyes  would  not  close  and 
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remained  staring  emptily  into  the  fog.  Suddenly  he 
heard,  out  of  the  darkness,  the  low  bleat  of  a  lamb 
and  looking  up  he  saw  once  again  in  the  sky  a  lone 
star,  so  brilliant  and  singular  and  so  like  the  one  that 
had  trailed  out  of  sight  in  the  dead  of  night,  that  his 
eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  it  and  in  its  beauty  and 
strength  he  rose  slowly  from  the  grass  and  made  his 
way  forward.  Suddenly  to  the  left  he  saw  a  strange 
sight.  The  land  dipped  softly  into  a  pasture  and  on 
the  ground,  bent  on  their  knees  with  their  eyes  on  the 
star  in  the  sky,  was  a  flock  of  sheep.  In  the  center  a 
new-born  lamb  lay  quiet  and  still.  Its  bleat  had  been 
strong  and  urgent,  but  its  life  was  pitifully  short,  for 
it  was  breathing  its  last.  Mark  dropped  to  his  knees, 
forgetting  and  unhindered  by  his  leg,  and  his  head 
bowed  down  with  a  strange  grief  and  fear.  And  yet, 
as  he  knelt,  a  new  strength  flowed  into  him  and  lifting 
his  head  he  rose. 

Once  again  he  made  his  way  to  the  road.  The  night 
was  slipping  quietly  away  and  in  the  gray  light  of 
early  dawn  the  road  stretched  out  wearily  before  him. 
And  yet  as  the  East  became  brighter  the  road  in  the 
light  seemed  smoother  and  straighter  and  lifting  his 
eyes  he  saw,  outlined,  clear  and  strong  in  the  light  of 
a  new  day,  the  cross.  . 

by  Camilla  J\ikext 
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A  Short  Short'Story 


As  he  looked  at  his  father  over  their  breakfast-table, 
the  boy  thought  how  much  the  man  resembled  his 
automobiles.  Henry  Creidmuir,  it  was  rumored,  had 
once  been  a  weight-lifter;  and  he  had  carried  a  certain 
ponderous  effectiveness  with  him  throughout  his  career. 
Today,  as  head  of  a  large  motor  industry,  he  turned  out 
on  his  production-line  cars  which,  as  though  imitating 
their  maker,  stood  massive,  sturdy,  and  rounded,  like 
so  many  strong-men. 

"So,"  said  Creidmuir,  with  the  guttural  enunciation 
his  son  detested,  “you  want  to  visit  the  morgue. 
Why?” 

“Well,  I — ”  the  boy  hesitated,  groping  delicately  for 
good  phraseology,  “I  felt  that  that  sort  of  thing  might 
help  me  in  my  writing.  1  ought  to  know  about  that 
sort  of  thing,  you  know.” 

Creidmuir  grunted.  “Can’t  see  it.”  He  masticated 
his  bacon  crunchingly,  and  the  boy  turned  slightly 
sick.  “Can't  see  it.  If  you're  gonna  write,  you  don’t 
want  to  go  to  a  dead-house.  You  want  Main  Street — 
where  they're  people.  Or,”  his  heavy  face  gave  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  smirk,  “maybe  you  should  take  a  look  at 
my  men.  Watch  ’em  work.  They’ll  show  you  a  few 
tricks."  As  he  caught  the  drift,  the  boy  grew  quietly 
sullen.  His  father  had  little  sympathy  with  anything 
other  than  mere  function,  constant  accomplishment. 
For  him,  writing  as  a  profession  was  amusingly  second¬ 
hand;  and  though  he  was  putting  his  son  through  the 
best  of  New  England’s  universities,  the  boy  always  sus¬ 
pected  that  at  bottom  Creidmuir  belittled  a  college 
education. 

“Nevertheless  I  feel  certain  that  I’d  derive  something 
from  it.” 

“Then  you  can  ride  down  with  me,”  his  father  said, 
as  he  engulfed  his  coffee  and  rose.  Ten  minutes  later, 
in  Creidmuir’s  ponderous  grey  limousine,  its  white- 
walled  tires  agleam  in  the  morning  sun,  the  chauffeur 
was  driving  them  toward  the  city. 

They  were  silent  during  the  trip.  In  general  there 
was  little  in  common  between  father  and  son,  and  the 
latter  rarely  saw  Creidmuir  until  late  afternoon,  chiefly 
because  the  boy  preferred  his  coffee  and  toast  in  bed 
prior  to  wandering  in  his  dressing-gown  about  the  li¬ 
brary,  dipping  into  a  volume  here  and  there.  “Cultural 
unrest,”  Creidmuir  would  explain  it,  with  a  certain 


sour  satisfaction.  In  his  view,  the  university  fitted  a 
man  elegantly  for  nothing;  but  since  he  could  afford  it, 
he  took  a  gruff  pleasure  in  observing  his  son’s  elegant 
inactivity. 

When  they  approached  the  main  plant,  the  car 
halted,  and  the  boy  got  out.  Creidmuir  had  to  give 
him  directions  for  finding  the  morgue,  adding,  “I’ve 
got  to  dodge  about  a  bit  all  morning;  otherwise  I’d  let 
Jim  take  you  there.  Before  long  I  guess  I’ll  have  to  end 
up  at  the  River  plant.”  He  smirked  heavily.  “I  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  boys  are  planning  a  little  Union 
shindig  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I'm  gonna  be  in  on 
it.”  Creidmuir  liked  nothing  better  than  a  fight,  on 
his  hands  or  in  the  offing.  He  turned  his  direct  stare 
on  the  boy.  “Want  to  come?  There  ought  to  be  some 
fun.”  As  the  other  shook  his  head  in  distaste,  “Well, 
enjoy  yourself,  then,  I’m  going  to.” 

The  boy  watched  in  silence  as  the  big  car  wound 
away  through  the  traffic.  In  the  rear  window  he  could 
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see  his  father’s  shoulders  bulky  against  the  pane,  and 
he  could  also  see  them  shoving  their  way  with  a  strong¬ 
man’s  indifference  through  the  petty  squabbles  of  his 
employees.  These  troubles  had  arisen  before,  but  since 
Creidmuir  considered  that  he  paid  well,  he  had  refused 
to  give  in  to  the  men.  “They’re  just  red-flag  waving,” 
he  would  declare.  And  then,  as  he  was  not  a  man  to 
whom  wit  came  readily,  he  would  usually  take  pleasure 
in  adding,  “I'll  show  ’em  a  real  bull-fight.”  The  boy’s 
eyes  followed  the  car  license  as  it  dwindled  in  the  dis¬ 
tance:  88-539-R. 

When  at  last  he  located  the  morgue,  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  building  was  keen.  Where  was  the  loom¬ 
ing  house  of  horror,  past  whose  gaping  portals  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  should  scuttle  with  a  shudder?  It  was 
square  as  a  cracker-box,  with  bright  windowpanes  that 
reflected  the  sun  cheerily;  and  there  was  an  immaculate 
patch  of  grass  in  front.  At  the  side  entrance,  in  a  trim 
driveway,  he  could  see  two  sleek  white  ambulances 
standing  before  a  loading  platform.  As  he  approached 
the  front  steps,  the  boy  felt  annoyed  at  the  city  engi¬ 
neer  for  having  cheated  him  of  such  a  first-rate  Gothic 
background  for  a  tale  of  woe.  Inside  he  found  a  long 
hallway  of  white-washed  brick,  looking  as  though  it 
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had  been  painted  yesterday.  There  were  several  doors, 
but  the  boy  was  drawn  toward  a  swinging  pair,  of 
glazed  glass,  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  From  behind 
them  filtered  a  low  mumble  of  conversation. 

“.  .  .  which  was  precisely  the  time  for  me  to  have  got 
the  hell  out,”  observed  the  reception-porter.  He  was  on 
his  knees,  unstrapping  a  long  bundle  wrappled  in  black 
rubber;  and  the  uniformed  interne  who  had  brought  it 
nodded,  grinning.  “But  with  a  chance  like  that  for  a 
full-house  I  says  by  Jesus  I'll  whip  a  week’s  pay  out  of 
you  guys  before  I  call.  So  I’m  stickin’,  and  I’m  askin’ 
for  one — ”  The  two  men  turned  as  the  boy  entered. 

“What’s  up,  son?”  said  the  speaker.  He  nodded 
judicially  as  the  boy  explained  his  desire  to  watch  the 
routine  of  the  establishment.  “O.  K.”  He  pointed  to  a 
corner.  “You  can  stand  there,  and  don’t  slip  on  them 
floors.” 

The  boy  surveyed  the  room.  Like  the  hall,  it  was  of 
brick  but  unpainted.  The  stones  had  a  brownish  cast; 
and  they  all  glistened  dully,  as  though  some  one  had 
just  turned  a  hose  on  them  and  then  followed  it  with  a 
brisk  swabbing.  One  wall  was  given  over  to  rows  of 
large  drawers,  each  with  a  brass  handle  and  a  card- 
plate.  The  room  was  illuminated  by  an  oblong  sky¬ 
light,  beyond  which  the  bright  blue  of  the  autumn 
morning  seemed  to  him  to  hover  intensely,  like  a  deep 
ocean  about  to  break  through.  His  nostrils  became 
aware  of  a  slightly  dank  odor,  like  the  decayed,  second¬ 
hand  air  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  cistern,  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  normal  atmosphere  of  the  room.  It 
clung  to  the  gleaming  crevices  of  the  bricklike  lichen 
and  seemed  to  him  to  seep  out  invisibly  from  the  slits 
of  the  interment-drawers.  While  the  porter  stripped 
the  rubber  casings  from  the  bundle,  the  boy  watched 
them  glisten  dully  as  they  slithered  to  the  floor.  When 
the  face-covers  fell,  he  saw  that  the  corpse  was  a  Ne¬ 
gro;  and  with  an  abrupt  jerk  he  realised  that  the  head 
had  very  little  jaw  left. 

“We  take  a  lot  of  these,”  said  the  porter  over  his 
shoulder.  “This  one  got  it  in  a  brawl,  same  as  usual, 
over  the  river.  Poor  bastard.”  The  interne  helped  him 
lift  the  body  to  a  wheel-table  and,  signing  a  receipt  for 
the  admission,  left  by  the  platform-door.  The  other 
rolled  the  table  alongside  one  of  the  drawers.  Sensing 
the  opportunity  of  an  audience,  he  became  oratorical 
and,  one  hand  at  ease  on  the  drawer,  turned  with  dig¬ 
nity  to  the  boy.  “We  receives  ’em  here  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  unless  otherwise  claimed  or  called  for,”  he 
recited.  “I  opens  this  drawer,  lets  down  this  side-piece” 
— a  hinged  tray  snapped  out  and  met  the  edge  of  the 
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table — “and  1  deposits  the  body  in  this  here  case.”  As 
the  boy  drew  near,  he  shifted  the  corpse  dexterously, 
closed  the  side  tray,  slid  the  drawer  to,  and  faced  the 
other  with  finality.  “And  then  I  affixes  the  vital  sta¬ 
tistics  onto  this  here  card."  Taking  out  his  pen,  with 
elaborate  care  he  printed  on  the  name  plate: 

J.  NICHOLS— dAr:  M. — Race:  N .—Age:  31  (?) 

"And  that’s  all  there  is  to  it?” 

The  porter  considered.  “Well  natcherly  you  got  to 
be  perfect  at  manipulatin’  them  corpses.  The  medical 
students  want  them  corpses  in  first-rate  shape.  But  of 
course  sometimes,  on  emergency,  we  gets  them  in  an 
awful  mess.  Why  in  the  Elevated  bust-up  here  last 
year — # 

The  swinging-doors  parted  slightly,  and  the  Medical 
Examiner  looked  in.  He  glanced  briefly  at  the  boy  and 
then  beckoned  to  the  porter.  “Come  here  a  minute, 
Harry,  will  you?”  The  two  disappeared  into  the  hall. 

The  boy  listened  for  a  moment.  Then  he  tip-toed 
toward  a  drawer  at  the  end  of  the  room,  which,  per¬ 
haps  because  the  roof  light  was  making  its  handle 
gleam  brightly,  had  fascinated  him.  Delicately  he 
tugged  at  the  chest-high  handle,  and  the  drawer  slid 
open  obediently.  He  leaned  forward.  It  was  a  white 
woman;  she  must  have  been  in  some  sort  of  accident 
where  there  was  a  fire.  Abruptly  he  closed  the  drawer, 
went  over  to  a  telephone-table  in  the  corner,  and  sat 
down.  The  air  in  the  place  was  making  him  slightly 
sickish. 

The  building  was  tomb-like.  No  sound  came  from 
the  hall,  and  the  precise  blue  oblong  through  the  sky¬ 
light  seemed  to  be  caught  there  and  entranced,  like  the 
reflections  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  He  took  a  deep 
breath  to  steady  his  stomach.  It  was  no  use.  As  he  rose 
to  go,  the  phone  at  his  elbow  gave  a  low  tinkle.  When 
no  one  came  through  the  swinging-doors,  the  boy  hesi¬ 
tated.  There  were  admission-blanks  and  a  pencil  beside 
the  phone  on  the  table.  Quickly  he  leaned  down  and 
put  the  receiver  to  his  ear.  “Yes?”  he  said. 

From  a  very  long  distance  away  there  came  a  tiny 
voice.  “That  you,  Harry?”  it  whispered. 

“Yes,”  said  the  boy. 

“I’m  across  the  river,”  it  murmured.  “Christ  what  a 
mess  we  got  here.  Strike  on  at  an  auto  plant,  and  they 
been  swingin’  at  it  for  twenty  minutes.”  The  little 
tones  were  flat  and  thin.  “I  was  just  standin’  around 
when  I  seen  two  of  them  reds  hop  into  a  truck  and  go 
pile  it  into  a  big  car  that  was  cornin’  up.  It  looked  like 
they  done  it  for  somebody  they  was  layin’  for.  The 


car's  pretty  bad,  and  they’re  ain’t  much  left  of  the  jakes 
that  was  drivin’  it.” 

“Are  they  being  sent  here  now?”  the  boy  asked 
crisply. 

“Yeah.  Central  Hospital’s  number  2  wagon  just 
pulled  up,  and  Sammy  give  me  the  statistics.  He 
couldn't  identify  much,  and  he  was  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry, 
so  he  tells  me  to  phone  it  on  to  you  and  to  get  ready 
for  ’em.” 

The  boy  arranged  the  pad,  pencil  poised.  “Give  me 
what  description  of  the  car  you  can,”  he  said  profes¬ 
sionally. 

“Well  it  was  a  big  car,”  came  the  thin  monotones. 
“Dark  grey  chassis.  White-wall  tires:  I  seen  a  nigger 
beat  it  with  one  of  ’em  that  got  thrown  free.  It  was 
pretty  much  of  a  mess,  but  I  got  the  license-number — ” 
There  was  a  brief  pause,  and  the  boy  wrote  rapidly. 
“ — license-number  88-539-R — .”  The  thin  voice  became 
flatter.  For  several  seconds  the  boy  continued  to  write 
before  his  knuckles  gradually  went  white  on  the  pencil. 

“Got  that?”  the  voice  whispered.  “There  was  two 
guys  and  not  much  identification.  But  we  got  one 
name  statistic.  Get  this.  It’s  a  tough  one.  C-r-e-i-d — ” 
The  tones  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  the  boy’s  eyes 
were  toward  the  sky-light.  Through  the  blue  frame  he 
could  glimpse  a  bird,  high  up,  almost  stationery.  It 
looked  like  a  preserved  bird,  just  pinned  there,  poised 
in  a  dead  vacuum. 

“ — m-u-i-r,”  said  the  far-away  whisper.  “Get  them 
two  1  s.”  It  paused  delicately.  “Hev  you  understood 
that  statistics?”  The  boy  gazed  at  the  phone  in  his 
hands. 

“I’m  not  sure,”  he  said  slowly,  “that  I  ever  did.” 
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One  of  the  well-known  tall  tales  circulated  in  army 
circles  took  place  in  Germany  after  the  last  World 
War.  It  concerns  a  man,  a  spy,  and  a  ghost. 

Major  John  Smith  was  left  in  Berlin  to  serve  as  a 
military  attache  after  the  Versailles  Treaty.  His  official 
capacity  was  merely  one  of  formality;  his  unofficial 
capacity  was  to  investigate  the  whereabouts  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  spy.  The  actions  of  this  spy  were  notorious,  but 
his  actual  personage  was  obscure.  The  daring  deeds 
anti  exploits  of  this  Mr.  X  were  astounding.  He  had 
grown  to  be  a  myth,  a  tradition,  and  a  disturbing  fig¬ 
ure.  Rumor  had  it  that  Mr.  X  would  carry  on  his  sub¬ 
versive  action  even  after  the  peace  was  established  at 
the  crying  demand  of  the  German  people. 

The  few  facts  Major  Smith  had  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  famous  Mr.  X  were  that  he  lived 
in  a  huge  castle  some  hundred-odd  miles  from  Berlin 
near  a  small  village.  The  people  in  the  village  knew 
very  little  of  Mr.  X’s  comings  and  goings,  and  even 
less  of  the  man  himself.  The  few  villagers  that  had 
seen  him  spoke  of  Mr.  X  in  low  and  fearful  tones. 

This  fear  of  the  villagers  was  not  due  to  any  action 
of  Mr.  X,  but  to  superstition  based  partly  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  castle  in  which  the  notorious  spy  lived  and 
the  appearance  of  the  spy  himself.  Folklore  tells  that 
the  castle  had  been  built  by  a  feudal  noble  who  was 
involved  in  baronial  warfare  of  the  times.  He  was  a 
righteous  lord  and  protected  his  vassals  untiringly. 
This  baron  was  killed  by  a  traitor  among  his  vassals. 
Shortly  after  his  death  a  plague  of  some  sort  took  the 
lives  of  all  the  people  thereabouts.  The  traditional 
atmosphere  built  by  superstition  sprung  up  in  the  form 
of  heavy  vegetation  making  access  to  the  castle  well- 
nigh  impossible.  Also,  as  is  usual  in  folklore,  the 
ghost  of  the  betrayed  baron  would  return  to  the  castle, 
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according  to  village  gossip,  and  strange  lights  and 
noises  would  issue  forth  from  the  foreboding  castle. 

As  for  the  appearance  of  this  illusive  Mr.  X,  he  was 
said  to  look  strangely  like  the  murdered  baron,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  oldest  man  in  the  village  who  claimed  to 
have  seen  the  aforementioned  ghost.  The  villagers  sus¬ 
pected  midnight  conclaves  between  Mr.  X  and  the 
ghost.  In  spite  of  the  widely  acclaimed  actions  of  Mr. 
X,  the  townspeople  said  frankly  that  they  wished  Mr. 
X  would  make  his  abode  elsewhere.  He  was  the  cause 
of  much  disturbance  after  every  storm  (of  which  there 
were  many  in  that  district)  for  no  less  than  ten  to 
twenty  people  always  swore  on  the  next  day  that  they 
had  seen  Mr.  X  and  the  ghost  sitting  together,  walking 
outside  in  the  rain,  or  had  heard  wild  noises.  One  may 
judge  for  himself  the  truth  of  these  various  reports. 

It  was  true  that  the  castle  Major  Smith  was  to  invade 
gave  off  a  weird  appearance.  It  wasn’t  particularly 
large,  but  quite  tall.  Trees  and  vines  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  the  lower  part  and  kept  it  hidden  from  passers- 
by.  Major  Smith  decided,  to  go  to  the  village  before 
attempting  to  gain  entrance  to  the  castle,  so  he  set  out 
from  Berlin  with  no  company  except  that  of  his  dog. 
The  dog,  Wolf  by  name,  was  a  German  police  dog, 
given  to  him  by  a  merchant  of  Berlin.  Major  Smith 
hired  a  car  and  started  for  the  village. 

After  several  delays  and  a  rather  unpleasant  trip, 
Major  Smith  arrived  at  this  village  in  three  days. 

Strangers  (and  particularly  one  in  the  form  of  the 
rather  ferocious-looking  Wolf)  coming  to  the  village 
were  not  met  with  particular  enthusiasm  or  hospitality, 
as  Smith  soon  found  out.  He  decided  to  find  out  a 
little  more  about  the  whole  matter,  so  he  looked  up 
the  headman  in  the  village.  This  headman  was  a 
combination  mayor-sheriff-coroner-minister  and  general 
handy  man.  Major  Smith  told  him  he  had  come  to  pay 
a  call  on  the  mysterious  Mr.  X  and  could  he  give  him 
any  information  about  him.  The  villager  replied  in  a 
suspicious  tone,  “None,  mister,  except  that  you  won’t 
find  him  there.  He  died  two  weeks  ago.” 

Major  Smith  believed  that  the  villager  was  trying 
to  throw  him  off  the  track,  so  he  let  matters  go  at  that, 
and  he  and  Wolf  started  walking  up  to  the  castle.  He 
thought  to  himself  that  he  wasn’t  coming  this  far  and 
then  being  thrown  aside  by  a  grumpy  old  villager. 

As  Smith  and  Wolf  headed  toward  the  castle  (which 
was  a  good  five-mile  walk)  the  clouds  and  sky  dark- 
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ened.  The  wind  began  to  stir;  the  massive  limbs  of 
the  trees  and  the  landscape  were  lighted  by  occasional 
flashes  of  lightning. 

“Just  the  right  atmosphere  for  this  outing,”  said 
Smith  to  himself.  Nevertheless  he  quickened  his  pace 
to  make  the  castle  before  the  storm  broke.  In  a  while 
Smith  saw  the  castle  loom  suddenly  up  before  him 
in  all  its  legendary  superstition.  Smith,  however,  taken 
back  at  its  dark  appearance,  was  nevertheless  glad  to 
get  there  because  the  storm  was  practically  on  him. 
He  called  Wolf  to  his  side  and  circled  the  castle  as 
close  as  he  could  get  through  the  shrubbery,  in  hopes 
of  finding  the  entrance.  After  walking  halfway 
around,  Smith  saw  the  welcome  sight  of  a  door.  He 
heard  a  strange  sound  and  hesitated.  Then  as  the  wind 
increased  and  rain  began  to  whip  in  his  face,  he  swiftly 
went  to  the  door  with  Wolf  at  his  side  and  banged  on 
the  knocker. 

The  clangs  of  the  knocker  resounded  through  the 
castle,  it  seemed  to  Smith.  After  waiting  for  what  was 
like  an  interminable  period,  he  heard  steps  moving 
closer  to  the  door.  Closer  and  closer  they  came. 
Smith  saw  the  hair  on  Wolfs  back  rise,  and  the  dog 
gave  a  start.  Smith’s  nerves  were  more  than  a  bit  on 
edge,  but  his  first  thought  was,  “I  knew  that  villager 
was  lying  to  me!” 

The  heavy  wooden  door  suddenly  opened  and,  from 
what  little  Smith  could  see  in  the  darkness,  he  dis¬ 
cerned  a  tall  man  in  black  clothing.  Wolf  snarled. 
Smith  felt  his  heart  in  his  throat.  A  second  later  he 
inwardly  laughed  at  himself.  “I’ve  been  reading  too 
many  books,  I  guess.  Those  villagers  got  me  on  edge.” 
He  recovered  his  composure  and  said: 

“Mr.  X,  I  believe.” 

“Yes.  Major  John  Smith,  I  believe,”  which  was  the 
answer  that  almost  completely  unnerved  the  now  com¬ 
posed  Smith.  “Won’t  you  come  in?  I’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  for  several  days  now.  You  arrived  just 
in  time  to  miss  the  storm.  You,  and  your  dog,  too, 
come  in.  I  will  get  some  light.” 

The  official  Major  John  Smith  was  so  flabbergasted 
he  could  do  nothing  but  come  in  as  suggested  with  the 
snarling  and  thoroughly  frightened  Wolf  at  his  side. 
“My  God,”  Smith  thought,  “what  a  spy!  I  was  a  fool 
letting  Adams  talk  me  into  taking  this  detail.” 

With  many  misgivings  Smith  followed  the  notorious 
Mr.  X  in  and  out  of  a  few  rooms,  and  finally  entered 
a  side  room  where  he  saw  a  low  fire,  two  chairs,  and 
a  table  on  which  was  a  decanter  of  wine.  “He  was  cer¬ 
tainly  expecting  me,”  thought  Smith.  He  accepted  a 
chair  (feeling  definitely  the  need  of  one  after  his 


shocking  experience  of  being  recognized  by  a  man, 
who,  he  thought,  had  never  heard  of  him).  He  took 
a  glass  of  wine  and  set  about  trying  to  see  something 
of  the  man's  actual  appearance  but  was  unable  to  be¬ 
cause  the  light  the  fire  furnished  was  very  dim.  He 
could  faintly  perceive  Mr.  X’s  features  and  noted  them 
to  be  sharp  and  quite  handsome. 

Mr.  X  then  proceeded  to  tell  Smith  first  about  why 
Smith  had  come,  and  then  to  drop  the  subject  and  tell 
him  all  about  the  castle.  Smith  sat  there  fascinated  by 
the  man  and  listening  to  every  word.  Wolf  stood  close 
to  Smith’s  chair,  still  snarling  and  with  his  hair  still 
standing  up. 

Smith  never  knew  how  long  he  had  been  there.  The 
only  words  he  remembered  speaking  were  to  tell  Mr. 
X  that  the  villager  had  said  that  he  was  dead.  At  that 
point  Mr.  X  rose,  announced  that  the  storm  was  over, 
and  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  conversation.  Smith  also 
rose  and  followed  the  tall  man  through  the  mirage  of 
rooms  to  the  door.  He  said  goodbye,  and  the  door 
dosed  softly  after  him.  The  castle  folded  up  again 
into  a  specter  of  mystery  and  darkness. 

Major  Smith  walked  back  to  the  village  in  a  trance 
and  managed  to  regain  full  possession  of  his  mind  and 
his  senses  as  he  entered  the  streets  of  the  disinterested 
village.  As  he  walked  over  to  his  waiting  vehicle,  he 
saw  the  headman  of  the  village  walking  toward  him 
with  curiosity  written  on  his  face. 

Major  John  Smith,  triumph  written  on  his  face, 
called  out,  “I  thought  you  said  the  famous  Mr.  X  was 
dead!  That’s  a  laugh,  my  friend.  I  have  just  been 
talking  to  him.  What  made  you  think  he  was  dead?” 

The  man  answered,  “I  know  he  is  dead.  I  buried 
him  with  my  own  hands  two  weeks  ago.” 

Major  John  Smith  sent  back  the  following  report  to 
army  officials:  “No  evidence  can  be  found  in  regards 
to  the  spy  known  as  Mr.  X.  Duty  fulfilled.  Desire  to 

return  home  at  once.”  #  n  .  (•>  .  # 
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Every  Thursday  afternoon  at  four  my  grandmother 
and  I  held  prayer  services  in  the  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  city 
jail.  One  steaming  July  day  we  left  the  house  to  the 
usual  chorus  of: 

“Mother,  this  is  absolutely  ridiculous!” 

“And  anyway,  you’ve  no  business  taking  a  five-year- 
old  child  along!" 

With  her  usual  dignity,  my  grandmother  smiled  at 
the  family,  expressed  regret  that  they  were  too  busy  to 
go  along,  and  swept  down  the  walk. 

When  we  reached  the  corner  drugstore,  she  slipped 
some  money  into  my  hand.  “Mary  Gus,”  she  whispered, 
“when  1  asked  the  poor  prisoners  last  week  what  mag¬ 
azines  they  wanted,  some  of  them  said — ah — True  Con¬ 
fessions.  A  minister’s  wife  can’t  buy  True  Confessions, 
but  I  guess  a  minister’s  granddaughter  can." 

With  the  magazines  rolled  into  an  anonymous  sheaf, 
we  went  toward  the  jail.  Mr.  Burton,  the  jailor,  was 
propped  up  against  the  door.  He  greeted  us  with  his 
usual  suspicious  stare.  Mr.  Burton  did  not  approve  of 
my  grandmother.  He  especially  did  not  like  to  hear 
her  refer  to  “the  poor  prisoners."  To  Mr.  Burton  they 
were  “a  lot  of  Goddamn  jailbirds  who  ain’t  good 
enough  to  be  blown  straight  to  hell.” 

“Good  afternoon,”  my  grandmother  said  coldly.  She 
did  not  approve  of  him,  either. 

He  grunted.  “Guess  you  two  can  go  on  up." 

We  climbed  up  the  steep  stairs.  All  our  old  friends 
were  there;  the  three  town  drunks,  little  Tony  Fusielli 
who  had  broken  a  coca-cola  bottle  over  his  wife's  head, 
and  the  three  members  of  Biloxi’s  communist  party 
who  were  regularly  locked  up  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

Our  entrance  was  greeted  enthusiastically.  The 
drunks  staggered  to  their  feet  and  bowed.  Tony  burst 
into  tears.  “You  ladies  are  too  good,”  he  wept.  “I  am  a 
dirty  dog.”  The  communist  party  shook  hands  with 
my  grandmother  through  the  bars  and  asked  if  the 
clerks  at  Peabody’s  drugstore  had  gone  on  strike  yet. 

While  my  grandmother  told  them  all  the  town  and 
family  news,  I  passed  out  little  paper-backed  hymnals 
and  pamphlets  entitled  “The  Scientific  Approach  to 
the  Drinking  Question.” 

The  poor  prisoners  pulled  their  cots  close  to  the  bars, 
opened  the  hymnals  to  page  32  and  coughed  slightly. 
My  grandmother  tapped  her  foot. 

“Yield  not  to  temptation, 
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“For  yielding  is  sin.  .  .  .” 

(Remorse  seized  Tony  again.  “Oh,  my  poor  little 
wife,”  he  sobbed.  “I  am  nothing  but  a  dirty  dog!”) 

“God’s  blessing  will  help  you, 

“Some  others  to  win.” 

Suddenly  a  siren  shrieked  from  the  street  and  the 
poor  prisoners  all  rushed  to  the  windows. 

“They’re  bringin’  in  some  Cubans,"  one  of  the 
drunks  reported.  “Must  of  caught  another  rum  boat.” 

“You'll  notice  that  they  never  bring  in  the  captain  of 
those  boats,”  George  Smith  said.  George  had  run  for 
mayor  that  year  on  the  communist  ticket. 

“Well,”  my  grandmother  said,  and  smiled  her  lovely 
smile.  The  singing  rose  again. 

“Fight  manfully  onward, 

“Strong  passions  subdue. 

“Fook  ever  to  Je-sus.  .  .  .” 

Hell  broke  loose  downstairs.  Men  were  crying  and 
shouting,  doors  slammed,  heavy  boots  scuffled  along 
the  floor. 

“Come  on  you,  Spiks!  Get  up  them  stairs!"  Mr. 
Burton’s  voice,  thick  with  anger. 

“No  comprendo  el  ingles,  senor!” 

“Madre  de  Dios!" 

“So  you  won’t  go  up,  huh  ?”  A  whistling  sound,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  dull  thud,  split  the  air. 

The  crying  and  shouting  mounted  into  screams.  Five 
or  six  men  Hung  themselves  up  the  stairs,  their  arms 
around  their  faces.  Behind  them  raged  Mr.  Burton, 
lashing  at  them  with  a  whip. 

“That’ll  teach  you  to  jump  when  I  say  so!"  he  yelled, 
marking  each  word  with  a  blow.  “I  guess  that’ll  teach 
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you! 

Terrified,  1  looked  at  my  grandmother.  She  was 
standing  quietly,  but  her  eyes  looked  like  searchlights. 
Finally  Mr.  Burton's  arm  sank  to  his  side  and  he  stood 
panting.  I  heard  my  grandmother  murmur  something. 
Then  I  saw  her  step  forward. 

In  a  second,  the  whip  was  in  her  hand  and  Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton  was  howling  “Oh,  my  God!  Miz  Ferguson!  God 
Almighty!” 

I  ran  after  her  as  she  chased  Mr.  Burton  down  the 
stairs.  She  backed  him  into  a  corner  and  then  threw 
the  whip  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Burton  gurgled. 

“As  you  give,”  my  grandmother  said,  “so  you  shall 
receive!” 

She  straightened  her  hat,  patted  the  collar  of  her 
dress.  “Come  on,  Mary  Gus,”  she  said.  Then  she  took 
my  hand  and  we  walked  out  into  the  sunlit  street. 

by  ^Haxy  Qu£  J^oyex* 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
RED  CROSS 


The  American  National  Red  Cross  is  a 
permanent  organization  functioning  ac¬ 
tively  and  continuously,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  its  Charter  granted 
January  5,  1905  by  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Under  this  Charter  “the  purposes  of  this 
corporation  are  and  shall  be: 

“To  furnish  volunteer  aid  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  armies  in  time  of  war.  .  .  . 

“To  perform  all  the  duties  devolved  upon 
a  national  society  by  each  nation  which 
has  acceded  to  said  Treaty  (the  Treaty  of 
Geneva).  .  .  . 

“To  act  in  matters  of  voluntary  relief  and 
in  accord  with  the  military  and  naval  au¬ 
thorities  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  their  Army  and  Navy.  .  .  . 

“To  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  relief  in  time  of 
peace  and  to  apply  the  same  in  mitigating 
sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine, 
fire,  floods,  and  other  great  national  ca¬ 
lamities,  and  to  devise  and  carry  on  meas¬ 
ures  for  preventing  the  same.” 


The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
John  W.  Davis,  wrote  on  August  15,  1918: 

“When  any  question  arises  as  to  the  scope 
and  activities  of  The  American  Red  Cross, 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  its 
Charter  is  not  only  a  grant  of  power  but 
an  imposition  of  duties.  The  American 
Red  Cross  is  a  quasi-governmental  organi¬ 
zation,  operating  under  Congressional 
Charter,  officered  in  part,  at  least,  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  appointment,  disbursing  its 
funds  under  the  security  of  a  governmen¬ 
tal  audit,  and  designated  by  Presidential 
order  for  the  fulfillment  of  certain  treaty 
obligations  into  which  the  government 
has  entered.  It  owes,  therefore,  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  which  it  serves  the  distinct  duty 
of  discharging  all  those  functions  for 
which  it  was  created. 

“Not  only  is  it  constrained  by  these  con¬ 
siderations  growing  out  of  its  organic 
character,  but  there  is  also  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  resting  upon  it  to  its  membership  and 
to  the  American  people,  who  have  so 
freely  and  generously  contributed  to  its 
support.” 


This  space  is  donated  by  the  Archive 
to  the 

DURHAM  COUNTY  CHAPTER 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
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Curricula,  equipment  and  expense  information 
may  be  obtained  from 

The  General  Catalogue  Bulletin 
The  Bulletin  of  Undergraduate  Instruction 
The  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Divinity  School 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Law 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
The  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
The  Bulletin  of  the  Summer  Schools 


Address  applications  and  inquiries  to 


THE  SECRETARY 


Duke  University 


Durham,  North  Carolina 
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Doubles 

in 

Danger ! 

STUNT  ACE  MALCOLM  POPE,  WHO  DOUBLES 
FOR  THE  STARS,  CRASHED  THE  MOVIES 
AT  60  MILES  AN  HOUR 


r  GREAT  RACE,  POPE, 

i've  got  a  movie  contract 

FOR  YOU.  LET'S  CLINCH 
I*  IT  WITH  / — 

\  A  CAMEL 


—  A  CAMEL  ALWAYS  " 
GOES  WITH  A  HAPPY  ENDING. 

THEY  ALWAYS  TASTE 
"1  r-^S0  GOOD  ^ 


THE  ONLY 
FINISHER  -  AND 
THE  WINNER  — 
MALCOLM  < 
Hgt  POPE? 


T  THAT  goes 
DOUBLE  FOR  ME.  A 
CAMEL  IS  JUST  WHAT 
v  I  WANT 


The  Last  Hazard! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 


less /wamm 


than  the  average  of  the  4  other  larg- 
est-seiling  brands  tested— less  than 
any  of  them— according  to  indepen¬ 
dent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  it¬ 
self!  The  smoke’s  the  thing! 


THE  CIGARETTE  OF 
COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


/  THERE'S  V 
/  NOTHING  LIKE  \ 
'A  CAMEL.  SWELL  ' 
FLAVOR -AND 
THEY'RE  MILDER  * 
BY  FAR,  WITH 
V  LESS  NICOTINE 
\  IN  THE  T% 
\  SMOKE!  / 


MALCOLM  POPE,  Stunt  Ace 


BY  BURNING  2  5%  SLOWER  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands  tested 
—  slower  than  any  of  them  —  Camels  also  give 
you  a  smoking  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


K  .1  Reynold*  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  North  (’arolina 
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UP"  —  FOR  CHAMPION  LOWELL  JACKSON 


AND  SET  UP  THE  CAMELS,  TOO 

.  .  .  Whether  you're  in  there 
bowling  yourself— or  watch¬ 
ing  —  nothing  hits  the  spot  like 
a  cool,  flavorful  Camel 


TALK  ABOUT  your  wood-gettin’  won¬ 
der!  You’re  looking  right  at  him  — 
"Low”  Jackson  of  St.  Louis,  1941  All- 
American,  captain  of  the  world’s  match 
game  champions,  and  possessor  of  one 
of  the  highest-scoring  hooks  in  bowling 
today.  Light  up  a  slower-burning  Camel 
and  watch  this  champion  in  action. 


THERE’S  A  SWIFT  FLASH  of  the  arm. 
The  snap  of  a  wrist.  The  ball  whirls 
down  the  alley.  Take  a  good  long  look 
at  the  way  "Low”  Jackson  tossed  that 
one  —  that’s  an  All-American  hook. 
Close  to  the  gutter.  Three-quarters 
down,  she  starts  to  break — straight  for 
the  slot.  Watch  it  now— it’s  — 


IT’S 

WSTKICTLY  CAMELS 
P  WITH  ME. 

EXTRA  MILD r 
with  a  FLAVOR* 

y  THAT  ALWAYS 
(  HITS  THE  SPOT  ) 


C-R-A-S-H!  A  perfect  hit!  The  very 
sound  of  ’em  falling  sets  you  tingling 
all  over.  Like  a  homer  with  the  bases 
loaded... a  hole  in  one... like  the  full, 
rich  flavor  of  a  certain  cigarette,  it  never 
fails  to  thrill.  No  matter  how  much 
you  smoke,  there’s  always  a  fresh,  wel¬ 
come  taste  to  a  Camel  —  for  Camels  are 
milder  with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


THE  SCORE -BOARD  tells  the  story. 
More  smokers  prefer  Camels . . .  smokers 
like  Lowell  Jackson  to  whom  mildness 
is  so  important... smokers  who  want  a 
flavor  that  doesn’t  tire  the  taste . . .  smok¬ 
ers  who  want  more  out  of  a  cigarette 
than  something  to  carry  in  hand  or 
pocket.  You’ll  never  know  what  you’ve 
been  missing  until  you  smoke  Camels. 


TWENTY  TIMES  "Low”  Jackson 
(above)  has  rolled  the  perfect  score 
(300).  Every  time  he  lights  up  a  Camel 
he  smokes  with  the  assurance  of  mod¬ 
ern  laboratory  science  that  in  the  smoke 
of  milder,  slower-burning  Camels  there 
is  less  nicotine  (see  below,  left).  Get  a 
package  of  slower- burning  Camels  to¬ 
day, and  smoke  out  the  facts  foryourself. 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

28%  LESS 

NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 
largest-selling  brands  tested — 
less  than  any  of  them — according 
to  independent  scientific  tests 
of  the  smoke  itself! 


Camel 

_ the  Cigarette  of 

Costlier 

Tobaccos 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. .  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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3t  happens  ®)at 


Nancy  Belle  straightened  the  white  ruffle  on  her  cap 
and  smiled  at  herself  in  the  mirror  over  the  sink.  The 
new  green  uniform  Mrs.  Lambreth  had  given  her 
heightened  the  creaminess  of  her  coffee-colored  skin, 
and  the  flare  of  its  brief  skirt  softened  the  long  thin¬ 
ness  of  her  hips  and  legs.  She  had  to  look  nice  today, 
because  Mr.  Paul,  the  Lambreth’s  only  child,  was  com¬ 
ing  home  today  for  spring  vacation.  The  way  they 
talked  about  him,  you  would  think  he  was  just  a  little 
boy,  but  the  big  books  that  she  had  dusted  in  his  room 
were  not  little  boy  books  but  were  heavy  volumes  with¬ 
out  any  pictures  in  them.  She  had  paged  through  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  rather  hopelessly  trying  to  find  a  familiar 
word  and  yesterday  she  had  found  one.  There  it  was 
right  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  pages — soda.  S-o-d-a. 
She  had  spelled  it  out  slowly.  She  had  rushed  down¬ 
stairs  excitedly  to  look  at  the  box  in  the  pantry.  Yes, 
it  was  the  same  word.  Filled  with  wonderment  she 
sat  on  the  high  stool  by  the  window  with  the  box  in 
her  hand.  She,  Nancy  Belle,  had  learned  one  of  the 
same  words  in  the  kitchen  by  copying  the  letters  on  the 
cans  to  put  on  the  grocery  list  that  Mr.  Paul  had  learned 
from  wise  men  at  some  great  college. 

She  tried  to  imagine  what  he  would  look  like.  Since 
she  had  worked  at  the  Lambreth’s  only  two  months, 
she  had  never  seen  him,  but  she  decided  that  he  must 
be  handsome,  because  he  had  so  many  pictures  of  girls 
pasted  on  his  walls.  And  on  one  of  the  pictures  was 
written  the  word  love.  Jake  had  taught  her  that  word. 
The  year  before  when  he  had  taken  her  to  the  fair  he 
had  bought  her  a  solid  gold  heart  with  the  words  “Jake 
loves  Nancy”  written  on  it.  She  had  been  sorry  that 
her  whole  name  wasn’t  on  it,  but  the  little  man  with 
the  electric  pencil  had  said  that  there  wasn’t  room, 
and  that  it  was  more  balanced  this  way. 

She  hoped  that  he  was  more  like  his  father  than  his 


mother.  Mrs.  Lambreth  was  very  nice  to  her,  but  she 
seemed  to  think  that  if  a  person  had  dark  skin  they  had 
no  feelings.  One  day  Mrs.  Lambreth  had  come  in  the 
kitchen  to  make  sure  that  she  didn’t  break  the  antique 
china  and  had  accidentally  brushed  against  her  fingers. 
She  had  snatched  her  hand  away  and  shuddered. 
Nancy  Belle  had  had  a  hard  time  keeping  back  the 
tears,  but  then  Mammy  Turner  had  told  her  that  you 
could  always  tell  a  trashy  white  person  by  the  way 
they  treated  darkies,  and  they  weren’t  worth  worrying 
about.  But  Mr.  Lambreth  was  so  different.  He  al¬ 
ways  smiled  shyly  when  he  came  down  to  breakfast 
and  when  she  passed  him  his  toast  and  poured  his 
coffee  she  could  catch  the  faint  fresh  odor  of  lavender 
water  that  he  used  on  his  handkerchief.  And  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  rushed  he  was  he  never  forgot  to  say,  “That 
was  a  mighty  good  breakfast,  Nancy  Belle.” 

“Nancy  Belle,  come  here,  please.  I’m  in  the  break¬ 
fast  room.”  Nancy  Belle  hurried  through  the  arch  be¬ 
tween  the  two  rooms  and  stood  respectfully  before  the 
white  woman.  Mrs.  Lambreth’s  florid  face  glowed 
damply  through  an  uneven  layer  of  white  powder,  and 
the  puff  had  left  a  half-moon  high  on  her  left  cheek. 
There  was  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  on  the  table  and  the 
woman  picked  up  a  half-filled  glass  of  the  cold  liquid 
and  drained  it.  Nancy  Belle  felt  a  tremor  of  revulsion 
as  she  watched.  Little  beads  of  sweat  rolled  from  the  rim 
where  Mrs.  Lambreth’s  hot  breath  melted  the  frosted 
mist  and  they  trickled  over  the  scarlet  tips  of  her 
fingers.  “Why,  they  look  exactly  like  little  white 
sausages — with  the  skin  almost  bursting  and  no  bones 
in  them,”  she  thought  with  horror. 

“I  noticed  when  I  came  back  from  the  market  this 
morning  that  some  of  the  jonquils  behind  the  garage 
are  in  bloom.  I  believe  there  are  enough,  if  we  mix  in 
some  fern,  to  make  a  centerpiece  for  the  dining  room 


table.  Get  the  scissors  that  are  in  the  cabinet,  though, 
and  not  my  good  shears,  the  way  you  did  last  time.” 

“Yes'm.”  Nancy  Belle,  with  an  effort,  changed  her 
usual  light-hearted  expression  to  one  of  penitence.  “Is 
that  all,  mam?” 

“Yes,  that’s  all  I  can  think  of  right  now.” 

Mrs.  Lambreth  watched  the  young  colored  girl  from 
the  breakfast  room  window.  Nancy  Belle  was  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  help  she  had  had  since  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  she  watched 
the  trim  figure  of  the  girl  disappear  behind  the  garage. 
When  Nancy  Belle  had  first  applied  for  the  job  Mrs. 
Lambreth  had  had  a  few  misgivings  because  of  the 
girl’s  attractive  face,  hut  Nancy  Belle’s  genuine  humble¬ 
ness  and  meekness  soon  dispelled  her  fears.  Nancy 
Belle  knew  her  place. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  express- 
man  brought  the  boy’s  trunk,  and  Nancy 
Belle  went  upstairs  to  unpack  it.  As  she 
unfolded  the  soft  sweaters  and  patted  them 
away  in  drawers,  her  face  glowed,  and  she 
delved  into  the  little  trunk  the  way  a  child 
delves  into  his  stocking  on  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing.  Crisp,  white  shirts;  shiny  cuff-links; 
finely-woven  flannel  slacks;  how  lovely  they 
all  were!  At  last  she  had  everything  in  place,  and  she 
started  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  closet  door  was  ajar 
and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sport  jacket  again. 
She  stroked  the  sleeve  of  it  and  rubbed  it  lightly 
against  her  cheek.  By  closing  her  eyes  she  could  see 
Jake’s  dear  face,  and.  she  tried  to  imagine  how  he 
would  look  if  she  could  give  him  a  coat  like  this  one. 
With  a  little  sigh  and  a  last  loving  pat  she  dropped 
the  sleeve  and  turned  to  go. 

“Pretty  smooth,  huh?” 

She  whirled  around.  Standing  in  the  doorway  was 
a  tall,  heavily  built  boy  with  light  hair  and  a  grinning 
face.  Swallowing  with  difficulty  she  stammered,  “Oh, 
sir.  You  scared  me.  You  must  be  Mr.  Paul.” 

“That’s  right.  You  guessed  it  the  first  time.  Well, 
this  is  what  I  call  service.”  He  peered  in  the  closet. 
“Everything  is  right  where  I  would  have  put  it 
myself.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.”  Her  voice  shook  a  bit. 

“God,  I  must  have  frightened  you.  I’m  sorry,  really 
I  am.”  He  eyed  her  thoughtfully,  and  then  chuckled. 
“I’ll  have  to  admit  the  old  lady's  taste  is  improving. 
I  bet  you’d  be  quite  a  gal  if  you  had  on  a  decent  look¬ 
ing  outfit.”  She  started  nervously  and  edged  toward 
the  door.  “I  have  to  go  now,  sir.” 
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The  toe  of  her  shoe  caught  on  the  ledge  of  the  door, 
and  she  almost  fell.  As  she  caught  her  balance  she 
felt  his  hand  on  her  arm  and  a  dry  sob  caught  in  her 
throat  as  she  tore  herself  away  and  ran  down  the  steps. 
His  laughter  was  still  ringing  in  her  ears  after  the 
kitchen  door  closed  behind  her. 

During  dinner  she  watched  him  and  she  was 
puzzled.  Why  had  she  acted  the  way  she  had  when 
she  was  in  his  room?  He  had  done  nothing  to  her. 
Of  course,  he  had  said  something  about  her  looks;  but 
then  she  was  pretty.  Hadn’t  Jake  told  her  so  hundreds 
of  times?  Yes,  Mr.  Paul  was  a  very  nice  man;  it  was 
just  that  he  had  scared  her  so.  The  candlelight  flicker¬ 
ing  on  his  face  made  shadows  about  his  eyes  and  he 
looked  so  much  like  his  father  that  a  tender 
little  smile  flitted  across  her  mouth. 

She  was  tired.  Ever  since  Mr.  Paul  had 
been  home  there  had  been  an  endless  stream 
of  young  people  in  the  house.  Gay,  beau¬ 
tifully  dressed  girls  in  bright-colored  sweaters 
and  skirts  traipsed  all  over  the  upstairs  leav¬ 
ing  little  trails  of  powder  on  the  dark  carpets 
and  lipstick  stains  on  the  towels  and  bed¬ 
spreads.  The  stair  carpet  had  to  be  swept 
twice  a  day  because  of  the  white  polish  that  careless 
feet  rubbed  off  as  they  stumbled  on  the  way  up.  Boys 
had  left  forgotten  cigarettes  on  the  polished  surfaces  of 
mantels  and  tables,  and  the  hall  floor  had  to  be  waxed 
again,  because  someone  had  spilled  his  drink  there. 

And  now  after  working  all  week  she  had  had  to 
stay  on  tonight  and  clean  the  front  rooms.  Jake  had 
come  to  walk  home  with  her  as  usual  about  seven- 
thirty,  and  she  had  had  to  tell  him  that  it  would  be 
all  hours  of  the  night  before  she  would  finally  get  off 
work.  He  was  so  tired  after  stamping  tobacco  down 
in  the  hogsheads  all  day  at  Mr.  Lambreth’s  factory, 
that  for  a  moment  she  thought  he  was  going  to  cry 
when  she  told  him  she  couldn't  leave.  Thinking  of 
Jake  made  her  eyes  brighten  and  she  poured  the  scald¬ 
ing  water  over  the  dishes  with  a  flourish.  Last  night 
they  had  sat  on  his  porch  while  Mammy  Turner  rocked 
in  her  creaky  old  rocker  on  the  far  end  of  the  porch. 
She  and  Jake  had  sat  on  the  edge  of  it  with  their  feet 
dangling  against  the  lattice-work  under  the  house,  and 
when  Mammy  was  yelling  across  the  way  to  the  old 
blind  man  he  had  kissed  her. 

“Nancy  Belle.” 

“Yes,  mam.”  Mrs.  Lambreth  teetered  into  the  room 
in  evening  sandals  that  were  obviously  too  small.  “Mr. 
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Lambreth  and  I  arc  going  to  bed  now,  because  we  are 
dead  on  our  feet,  but  Mr.  Paul  will  run  you  home  in 
the  car  when  you  finish  your  work.” 

“Yes'm. '  When  she  finished  the  dishes  she  was  too 
tired  to  go  to  her  room  in  the  basement  to  change  her 
clothes.  She  pulled  the  light  cord  in  the  pantry  but 
Mrs.  Lambreth  had  forgotten  to  get  a  new  bulb  so 
she  stood  there  in  the  darkness  taking  off  her  cap  and 
apron.  Her  hands  had  been  in  the  hot  water  so  long 
that  they  were  clumsy  and  she  couldn't  untie  the  knot 
that  the  bow  of  her  apron  had  become  when  she  had 
pulled  at  it  impatiently.  With  a  little  cry  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  she  stamped  her  foot. 

"Oh,  there  you  are!  I've  been  looking  all  over  the 
house  for  you.  You  weren't  going  to  slip  away  without 
calling  me,  were  you?” 

She  stiffened.  The  overhead  light  made  his  blond 
hair  glitter  so  brightly  that  she  closed  her  eyes.  He 
swayed  drunkenly  toward  her  and  offered  her  the 
glass  he  was  holding  in  his  hand.  “Here,  have  some. 
It's  good.”  The  amber  in  the  glass  sloshed  on  her  uni¬ 
form.  The  dark  stain  spread,  larger  and  larger. 

“Look,  pretty  soon  you’ll  have  on  a  dark  green  dress 
instead  of  a  light  green  dress.”  He  grinned  foolishly 
and  patted  her  on  the  cheek.  “Now,  come  on  and  be_ 
a  nice  little  nigger  and  drink  all  the  rest  of  it.”  He 
thrust  the  glass  in  her  face  and  the  hard  rim  of  the 
glass  clicked  against  her  front  teeth.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  pudgy  white  fingers. 

“Please,  Mr.  Paul,  please  go  to  bed.”  Her  eyes  were 
wide  with  terror.  “I  have  to  go  home  now— please  let 
me  be.”  She  tried  to  dodge  past  him,  but  his  arm  was 
around  her  waist. 

“Oh,  please,  Mr.  Paul— please— ”  His  breath,  heavy 
with  liquor,  was  hot  in  her  face,  and  she  felt  his  wet 
lips  on  hers. 

He  laughed  and  lurched  backward  into  the  kitchen. 
“Come  on,  Nancy  Belle.  I  gotta  take  you  home.  Don’t 
look  so  worried,  I’ve  never  yet  been  too  drunk  to  take 
a  girl  home.” 

Together  they  walked  down  the  back  steps,  his  hand 
around  her  wrist.  When  they  reached  the  garage  he 
pressed  the  switch  and  the  heavy  door  started  to  slide 
upward.  It  groaned  and  came  to  a  stop  about  halfway 
up.  “Oh,  God,  it’s  sticking  again,”  and  he  crouched 
under  the  door,  his  shoulders  and  hands  pushing  the 
door  slowly  inch  by  inch.  It  groaned  again  and  then 
slid  easily  to  the  top.  He  stepped  inside.  “Now  to 
find  the  car.  Lord,  it’s  really  black  in  here.” 

She  could  hear  the  dry  crunch  of  gravel  on  the  ce¬ 


ment  floor  as  he  wandered  about,  but  she  could  see 
nothing  through  the  darkness.  “Dear  God,  what  am 
I  going  to  do?  I'm  scared  to  go  in  there.  I  can’t  see. 

I  can't  see  anything.  But  God,  I'm  a  nigger,  and  I 
can’t  have  a  white  man  waiting  on  me.  Backing  the 
car  out  while  I  wait,  like  I  was  his  equal.  Oh,  God, 
God,  why  was  I  born  a  nigger?” 

She  took  one  step  forward.  The  edge  of  the  floor  felt 
cold  through  the  thin  sole  of  her  shoe.  “Why,  you 
crazy  nigger  gal,  you're  just  being  silly.”  And  with 
a  shaky  smile  she  stepped  inside  the  garage. 

It  was  quiet.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  and  they 
closed — on  nothingness.  Again  and  again  and  still 
nothing.  Something  stifling,  choking,  was  pounding 
in  her  throat.  A  roar  of  thunder  deafened  her.  She 
reached  out  again  and  her  hands  brushed  against  the 
chill  metal  of  the  garage  door. 

Jake  stepped  back  from  the  highway  and  into  the 
bushes.  The  car  rolled  to  a  stop  and  he  saw  Nancy 
Belle  scramble  out. 

“Well,  good-night,  Nancy  Belle.”  There  was  a  roar 
of  the  motor  and  a  little  spurt  of  gravel.  Then  the  car 
was  gone. 

Nancy  Belle  looked  after  it  for  a  second.  “Oh,  dear 
God,  forgive  me,”  she  whispered  hoarsely.  When  she 
started  up  the  dirt  road  toward  her  home  she  looked 
frighteningly  small  and  lonely. 

Jake  watched  her  go,  his  temples  throbbing  so  that 
he  felt  as  though  his  head  would  burst.  All  his  weari¬ 
ness  left  him.  His  legs  no  longer  ached  from  the 
dreary  trudges  he  had  taken  back  and  forth  to  the 
Lambreth  house.  He  had  waited  so  long  for  her  to 
come.  It  had  been  more  than  an  hour  since  the  last 
time  he  had  walked  by  the  house  and  the  kitchen  had 
been  dark  then.  He  found  his  shoes  in  the  under¬ 
brush  and  pulled  them  on.  Then  he  started  down  the 
road  the  car  had  taken. 

That  Sunday  morning  the  whole  town  was  in  an 
uproar.  Men  gathered  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  the 
wires  were  humming,  because  their  wives  had  been 
telephoning  each  other  since  eight  o’clock.  Newsboys 
were  shouting  themselves  hoarse.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  years  that  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  local  paper  had 
carried  a  streamer  as  startling  and  flambouyant  as  this 
one.  PAUL  LAMBRETH  ATTACKED  BY  NE¬ 
GRO.  And  underneath  in  type  only  a  little  smaller 
SON  OF  LOCAL  TOBACCO  KING  ESCAPES 
DEATH  AT  HAND  OF  JAKE  TURNER.  The 
story  was  short  because  the  news  had  broken  just  as 
Editor  Bridgers  was  putting  the  paper  to  bed,  but  the 


sting  of  it  incensed  long-dormant  race  prejudices  and 
the  undercurrent  of  hatred  caused  Reverend  Wicker 
to  change  his  morning  service  entirely.  He  read  the 
paper  carefully. 

“Paul  Lambreth,  only  son  of  W.  P.  Lambreth,  out¬ 
standing  tobacconist  and  politician,  was  attacked  by  a 
crazed  negro,  Jake  Turner,  in  the  packing  room  of 
Lambreth  Tobacco  Company  last  night  at  eleven 
o’clock.  Young  Lambreth  was  standing  by  an  empty 
hogshead  talking  to  a  group  of  friends  he  had  stopped 
by  the  factory  to  see,  when  the  negro,  with  no  apparent 
motive,  sprang  from  behind  the  hogshead  and  seized 
the  boy  by  the  throat.  M.  S.  Spruill,  night  watchman, 
ordered  Turner  to  let  the  boy  free,  but  the  negro  only 
cursed  and  flourished  a  knife.  Spruill  shot  Turner 
twice  in  the  chest  before  the  negro  had  an  opportunity 
to  seriously  injure  Lambreth.  Turner  was  carried  to 
Pitt  General  Hospital  by  policemen  but  he  died  a  few 
minutes  before  reaching  aid.  Lambreth,  a  student 
at  Virginia  University,  was  home  for  spring  holidays.” 

By  nine  o’clock  Nancy  Belle  had  breakfast  ready. 
She  checked  the  sideboard.  Everything  was  there. 
Curls  of  thin  bacon,  eggs  edged  with  lacy  brown  crisp¬ 
ness,  eggs  with  tiny  black  specks  powdering  their  yel¬ 
low  eyes,  light  brown  toast  with  little  pools  of  melted 
butter.  If  they  didn’t  eat  soon  everything  would  be 
ruined.  She  could  hear  their  voices.  They  were  so 
loud  they  made  her  ears  hurt  and  her  head  ache.  But 
it  wasn’t  their  voices  at  all.  It  was  the  steaming  of 
the  kettle,  the  settling  of  the  ice  in  the  pitcher,  the 
throaty  perking  of  the  coffee  pot.  Louder  and  louder. 
They  had  whispered  at  first,  but  now  they  were  scream¬ 
ing,  shrieking.  “Jake’s  dead.  Jake’s  dead.  Jake’s 
dead.”  Her  hands  gripped  the  back  of  one  of  the 
chairs  so  tightly  that  she  could  feel  the  throbbing  of 
her  pulse  in  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
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Nancy  Belle  sat  on  the  high  stool  by  the  window  and 
looked  out  into  the  backyard.  Her  hands  lay  still  in 
her  lap.  If  she  moved  her  head  a  little  she  could  see 
a  tiny  patch  of  yellow  by  the  garage.  How  fast  things 
grew.  Only  yesterday  she  had  cut  all  the  jonquils  that 
were  in  bloom  and  yet  this  morning  there  were  even 
more  of  them,  bowing  their  heads  jauntily  this  way 
and  that.  Everything  was  the  same.  Yes,  that  was 
the  same  robin  in  the  bird  bath  that  was  splashing 
there  yesterday. 

“Nancy  Belle.” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  Mrs.  Lambreth. 

“Well,  really,  Nancy  Belle.  It  seems  to  me  you 
could  at  least  stand  up  when  I’m  speaking  to  you.” 

She  stepped  from  the  stool  slowly.  “I’m  sorry,  mam.” 

“Nancy  Belle,  I  don’t  know  exactly  how  to  tell  you 
this.”  Mrs.  Lambreth  fingered  the  buttons  on  her 
dress  nervously.  Why  was  it  that  this  colored  girl 
could  make  her  feel  so  uncomfortable?  Angry  at  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  such  a  thing  to  herself  her  voice  became 
a  trifle  cross. 

“I’ve  got  to  tell  you  to  leave.  Now,  it  isn't  anything 
you  ve  done,  but  I  know  you  heard  enough  of  our 
conversation  this  morning  to  see  how  my  family  feels 
toward  nig — your  race  now.”  She  threw  her  head 
back  defiantly,  as  she  felt  the  color  rising  in  her  neck 
as  her  eyes  met  the  quiet  gaze  of  the  girl. 

“Mr.  Lambreth  has  suggested  that  we  give  you  two 
months’  pay  instead  of  the  usual  one,  and  I,  of  course, 
will  give  you  a  good  recommendation  saying  your 
services  have  always  been  highly  satisfactory.” 

by  Phyllis  Skull 


3ickle  you 

Yellow  rose — “best  luck  to  Bill” 

You  left  them  on  the  window-sill. 
Darling,  how  can  my  heart  conceal 
Those  tender  things  you  know  I  feel  ? 

I  waited  for  your  love  it's  true. 

I  watched  the  fickleness  of  you. 

Bill  loved — and  sought — so  I  said,  “yes," 
But  kiss  me,  heart— I'll  change— I  guess. 

— Anne. 
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Jan  put  the  half-filled  beer  glass  on  the  checkered 
cloth  and  smiled  absentmindedly  at  Bill.  He  was  a 
nice  boy.  Sort  of  young  and  clean  looking  and 
awfully  blond.  Not  a  bit  like  Wick.  How  many  times 
they'd  sat  here  in  the  same  seats,  drinking  beer  and 
watching  the  people  come  and  go.  The  same  crowd 
had  been  here.  Well,  not  exactly  the  same  faces  but 
they  all  looked  the  same.  Her  glance  wandered  and 
she  realized  she  really  didn't  know  any  of  them.  The 
bov  in  the  green  wool  shirt  looked  familiar.  There 
was  something  about  the  way  the  hair  grew  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  She  wondered  idly  why  boys  waited 
until  they  looked  like  a  back  view  of  a  violinist  before 
they  got  a  haircut. 

Bill  was  talking,  “So  Stace  and  I  tossed  our  cigar¬ 
ettes  out  the  window  and  five  minutes  later  the  land¬ 
lady  came  tearing  up  the  stairs,  wildly  explaining  that 
some  lady's  wig  was  on  fire,  and  the  police  were  look¬ 
ing  for  us.  Damnedest  thing  I  ever  heard  of!" 

Jan  snapped  out  of  her  daze  and  laughed  appre¬ 
ciatively.  “Quite  an  inflammable  ash  tray,”  she  re¬ 
marked.  "It  must  be  fun  living  in  an  apartment  like 
that. "  Wick  had  always  had  such  fun  with  “the  boys.” 
But  he  always  missed  some  of  the  fun.  Some  of  the 
spontaneity.  Maybe  it  was  just  with  girls.  Sort  of  a 
barrier  he  set  up,  as  if  he  had  to  make  an  impression. 
Well,  he  certainly  made  a  lasting  one. 

Bill  put  a  pinch  of  salt  in  his  beer  and  took  a  long 
drink.  The  foam  gave  him  a  ludicrous  white  mous¬ 
tache.  Jan  watched  the  little  bubbles  break  and  dis¬ 
appear.  It  made  him  look  even  more  like  a  child. 

“Frank  Driscoll’s  married,”  he  said.  “Good  looking 
girl  from  Boston.  I  guess  he  met  her  last  spring.” 

Why  in  the  name  of  heaven  did  he  have  to  mention 
Boston  :  The  town  never  had  held  any  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories.  Little  narrow  streets  with  traffic  jams.  And 
then  Louise.  What  did  Wick  see  in  her?  People  said 
she  was  plain  and  quiet — not  his  type  at  all.  Maybe 
she  listened  well.  That  was  something  she’d  never 
done.  Not  with  Wick  anyway.  It  always  seemed  she 
had  so  much  to  say  to  him.  All  the  little  insignificant 
things  had  been  so  vitally  important.  Nothing  had 
ever  been  boring.  Even  when  he’d  talked  about  his 
camping  days  or  football  or  baseball — he’d  made  it 
sound  so  exciting — so  interesting.  It  was  a  way  he 
had,  like  making  you  come  around  to  his  side  of  an 


argument  although  you  knew  he  was  wrong.  “The 
power  of  persuasion” — wasn't  that  something  Dickens 
said  about  Sydney  Carton?  “The  art  of  the  power  of 
persuasion.”  Something  about  his  self-confidence  that 
made  you  know  he  was  unusual.  Or  was  it  just  that 
love  is  blind? 

Jan  took  another  gulp  of  beer  and  looked  at  the 
cloth  again.  It  was  dirty  and  sprinkled  with  ashes 
and  pretzel  crumbs.  She  took  a  cigarette  from  the 
lucite  case  and  watched  the  flicker  of  the  flame  as  Bill 
held  the  match.  His  hand  trembled  a  little  and  when 
she  put  her  hand  over  it  to  steady  it,  he  grinned  wryly, 
as  if  to  say,  “No  matter  how  hard  I  try,  something 
always  gives  me  away,  doesn’t  it?”  He  was  a  sweet 
boy — dependable,  kind,  and  easy  going  .  .  .  such  a  good 
egg.  But  so  devoid  of  glamor,  so  incredibly  steady, 
so  lacking  in  imagination. 

Like  tonight.  Here  they  were.  Same  old  place, 
same  old  things  to  say  and  people  to  see.  Jan  looked 
around,  tormenting  herself  with  memories.  Sort  of 
like  the  black-cat  theory — what  movie  was  that  in  ? 
Anyway,  he  brought  out  a  toy  cat  on  wheels  to  get 
rid  of  the  fear  of  cats.  .  .  .  Just  ma\e  yourself  think 
about  it. 

Someone  put  a  nickel  in  the  juke  box  and  the  rain¬ 
bow  lights  began  floating  around  behind  the  glass. 
She  wondered  how  it  worked.  Gas,  maybe — neon. 
“This  little  piggy  was  a  booglie-wooglie  piggy,  and  he 
boogie-woogied  all  the  way  home.”  Stupid  thing. 
Made  you  think  of  people’s  feet.  Jan  watched  the 
dirty  saddle  shoes  slide  over  the  unpolished  floor. 
Their  owners  were  gay  and  possessed  of  the  young 
but  monotonous  sameness  as  the  shoes.  The  room  it¬ 
self  was  barren,  the  checkered  curtains  failing  deplor¬ 
ably  to  hide  the  rough-hewn  walls  of  the  former  barn. 
It  was  nothing  but  tables  and  chairs  and  the  juke  box, 
all  covered  with  a  stinging  haze  of  smoke. 

Bill  was  telling  another  story  and  Jan  inserted  a 
“yes”  or  “no”  where  it  seemed  appropriate.  In  the 
dim  half-light  she  could  see  that  a  couple  came  through, 
the  doorway  in  formal  clothes.  The  girl  had  gar¬ 
denias  on  her  coat.  Their  heavy  odor  drifted  faintly 
through  the  smoke.  Wick  had  always  sent  her  gar¬ 
denias.  He’d  liked  her  to  wear  them  in  her  hair  so 
he  could  smell  them  while  they  were  dancing.  And 
when  they  came  home,  the  flowers  would  still  be 
fresh  and  white.  Gardenias  and  Christmas,  and  the 


night  they  came  home  in  the  soft  snow.  The  house 
was  dark  except  for  the  smoldering  embers  in  the  fire¬ 
place  and  the  lights  on  the  tree,  reflected  in  the  tinsel 
and  the  shiny  ornaments.  Wick  had  held  her  very 
close,  wrapping  her  bulky  fur  coat  under  her  chin. 

“You  were  happy  tonight,  weren’t  you,  darling?  I 
love  to  see  you  having  fun  and  know  you're  my  girl,” 
he  said. 

Happy?  Never  so  happy  as  those  days.  What  were 
those  lines  from  the  White  Cliffs — “I  never  was  so 
happy.  I  never  had  such  fun!” 

The  couple  came  to  the  table  and  Jan  looked  up. 
Her  whole  insides  turned  over. 

“Wick,”  she  whispered.  “Wick.” 

“Hello,  Jan,”  he  said,  offering  his  hand.  “It’s  nice 
to  see  you  again.  Long  time  no  see.” 

“Yes — uh — yes.  Hello,  Wick.” 

“This  is  Louise,  Jan.  Louise  Wood.” 
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He  locked  his  arm  in  Louise’s  and  smiled  in  the  old 
possessive  way.  Jan  looked,  taking  in  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  Fur  coat,  gardenias,  freckles,  a  nice,  friendly, 
quiet  girl.  And  Wick— still  tall,  still  big,  still  dark¬ 
haired.  But  different  somehow.  Still  charming  but 
so  carefully  so.  It  was  like  a  painting  come  to  life. 
All  the  little  blemishes  which  the  artist  left  out  were 
apparent  in  the  reality.  His  mouth  was  hard.  His 
eyes  had  their  former  twinkle,  but  it  was  cold  and 
practiced. 

“Well,  things  haven't  changed  much,  have  they?” 
Wick  said. 

“No,  not  much,”  Jan  answered.  She  thought,  not 
much,  really.  They  were  always  like  this,  only  I 
didn't  see  it  this  way.  Just  like  I  never  really  saw  you 
'til  now.  I  guess  this  is  what  they  call  taking  off  the 
rose-colored  glasses. 

by  J3etty  JSaket 
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The  Levant  Arrow’s  little  third  assistant  engineer 
was  really  in  a  tough  spot.  The  last  time  he  was  in 
port  had  been  his  birthday.  On  that  occasion  his 
“one-and-only”  had  given  him  a  diamond  ring.  Now 
he  was  in  port  again — without  the  ring. 

His  girl  was  sure  that  he  had  pawned  or  sold  the 
ring.  She  didn’t  seem  to  want  to  hear  his  explana¬ 
tions — in  his  efforts  to  make  her  believe  him  his 
youngish  face  had  taken  on  a  degree  of  seriousness 
which  it  seldom  possessed. 

“.  .  .  Honey,  I'm  telling  the  gosh  awful  truth!  I 
lost  the  ring  in  Italy.  .  .  .  Don’t  you  believe  me?  .  .  . 
Aw,  don’t  be  that  way,  Honey!  Listen,  I'll  tell  you 
just  how  it  happened.  .  .  . 

“While  we  were  unloading  in  Italy,  the  Captain  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  shake  off  his  sea  legs  with  a  walk 
around  the  town.  I  wanted  to  get  a  souvenir  to  bring 
back  to  you — don’t  you  think  it’s  nice,  Honey?  You 
press  this  lever  .  .  .  here,  and  its  head  turns  around  so 
that.  .  .  . 

“Sure,  sure.  ...  I  only  thought.  .  .  . 

“Well,  after  we  left  the  ship  we  walked  along  the 
docks.  We  were  just  about  to  turn  inland,  when  the 
Captain  suddenly  turned  purple  and  spun  around  like 
an  angry  bull. 


“No,  he  didn't  have  apoplexy — some  Italian  water 
rats  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  giving  us 
what  I  think  must  have  been  the  Italian  version  of  the 
‘razberries.’  Anyway,  they  were  jabbering  away  at  a 
terrible  rate,  and  they  were  laughing  like  Hell — I'm 
sorry,  Mazie,  I  mean  .  .  .  like  anything. 

“The  Captain  didn't  like  it  one  bit.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  pop,  sure.  The  Captain  grabs  .  .  .  grabbed  .  .  . 
the  Wop  nearest  to  him  by  his  shirt  front  and  stood 
him  on  his  feet.  Then  the  Old  Man  let  loose  with  a 
stream  of  cuss  words  that  must  have  turned  the  air 
blue  clear  to  New  York.  The  Old  Man  can  cuss  in 
seven  languages,  and  he  must  have  used  all  seven,  then. 

“.  .  .  I’m  coming  to  the  ring. 

“Well,  these  Wops  started  to  rough  the  Captain  up 
a  bit  after  that,  and  I  can  see  that  he’s  boiling  mad. 
Finally  he  exploded  with  a  haymaker  that  dumped 
one  Wop  into  the  bay.  The  Captain  yells,  ‘Shorty!’ 
and  starts  after  another  Wop. 

“I  sorta  wished  I  had  a  blackjack  because  some  of 
those  guys  were  pretty  big.  .  .  .  Rut  I  wasn’t  scared  .  .  . 
much.  So  I  comes — went — in  swinging. 

“I've  never  managed  to  knock  a  guy  out  before,  but 
the  first  guy  I  hit  dropped  like  a  log.  I  cracked  his 
jaw  wide  open  and  he  went  down  spurting  blood  all 
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over  the  dock.  For  a  minute  I  was  sort  of  surprised — 
then  I  started  after  another  Wop.  Just  then  a  big  guy 
clamped  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  spun  me  around. 
He  started  to  say  something  in  Italian,  so  I  brought 
my  fist  up  under  his  chin.  I'll  be  damned  if  I  didn’t 
crack  his  jaw  wide  open,  too.  He  sat  down  on  the 
dock  looking  very  dazed. 

"...  But  I'm  not  bragging.  I'm  trying  to  tell  you 
how  I  lost  the  diamond  ring.  Please  let  me  finish, 
Honey. 

"I  had  just  started  to  lend  the  Captain  a  hand  when 
this  big  guy  suddenly  pulled  out  a  whistle  and  began 
to  toot  for  all  he  was  worth. 

“The  other  Wops  ducked  out.  The  Captain  and  1 
had  just  begun  to  congratulate  each  other  when  the 
place  suddenly  became  lousy  with  cops.  The  big  guy 
sitting  on  the  dock  began  to  jabber  in  Italian,  and 
these  cops  grabbed  us  and  hustled  us  off  to  the  police 
station. 

"When  we  got  to  the  station  everybody  started  yap¬ 
ping  at  me.  It  seemed  that  the  big  guy  I  socked  was  a 
cop  who  had  tried  to  break  up  the  fight.  When  they 
were  through  with  me  they  had  me  booked  for  resist¬ 
ing  arrest,  assaulting  an  officer,  assault  and  battery, 


inciting  a  riot,  disturbing  the  peace,  and  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon. 

".  .  .  But  how  was  I  to  know  he  was  a  cop? — he 
didn't  have  any  uniform  on. 

“I  didn't  know  I  was  carrying  a  deadly  weapon.  It 
was  that  da  .  .  .  that  ring  you  gave  me.  That  big 
hunk  of  ice  was  a  jaw  breaker  every  bit  as  effective 
as  a  set  of  brass  knuckles. 

“Well,  this  cop  I  socked  just  stood  around  during 
the  whole  thing.  He  kept  dabbing  at  his  jaw  with  a 
handkerchief  and  staring  at  my  ring.  Finally,  he  said 
something  to  the  judge  in  Italian.  The  judge  jab¬ 
bered  with  the  Old  Man  for  a  while  and  then  the 
Captain  told  me  that  they  had  decided  not  to  press 
the  charges  against  us  if  I  would  give  the  cop  that  I 
had  slugged  my  diamond.  I  didn’t  like  the  idea  one 
bit,  Honey,  but  when  the  Old  Man  said  that  they 
would  probably  lock  us  both  up  for  about  ten  years 
I  went  and  gave  that  Wop  cop  the  ring.  I  couldn’t 
stay  away  from  you  ten  years,  Honey. 

“.  .  .  Don't  you  believe  me,  Mazie?” 

by  J^eonaxd  QeoXye 
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(Archive  Priz,e  Story) 


The  house  had  meant  to  be  just  a  nice  suburban  home 
of  a  typical  American  businessman,  but  it  had  been 
frustrated.  No  bungalows  nor  paved  streets  had  fol¬ 
lowed  it  out  onto  the  hilltop.  It  stood  quite  alone  and 
disappointed.  Two  people  got  out  of  a  car  parked 
among  several  others  in  the  rutted  yard  and  walked 
toward  the  house.  The  porch  light  was  a  bright  in¬ 
vitation  that  the  door  was  open.  In  the  hall  the  woman 
unbuttoned  a  loose  sealskin  coat  and  looked  about  her, 
sighing  softly  “Isn’t  it  dirty— but,”  she  threw  up  her 
hands  eloquently,  “how  typical,”  and  she  smiled  at  the 
small  dark  man  with  her.  George  looked  at  the  cold 
stone  floor,  at  the  beaver-board  walls,  and  at  the  electric 
bulb  hanging  nakedly  by  its  cord  from  the  ceiling.  He 
was  uncomfortable  and  ill-at-ease,  so  he  growled  softly 
under  his  breath.  He  hadn’t  wanted  to  come — rather 
stay  home  and  play  bridge — didn’t  care  for  this  arty 
crowd  Ellen  ran  around  with — couldn’t  see  much  sense 


in  this  high-brow  music,  anyway.  Then  he  became 
aware  of  piano  music  coming  from  behind  a  door  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  interior  of  the  house,  and  he  listened  with 
puckered  brow. 

“Look  at  these  books,”  Ellen’s  voice  was  soft  with 
delighted  discovery,  “French  and  German — why  I’ll 
bet  she’s  read  more  things.  She  lived  abroad  for  a 
while,  you  know,  playing  before  crowned  heads  and 
leading  a  gay  life.” 

George  moved  around  and  glanced  at  the  shelves 
with  interest.  “A  pretty  good  little  collection.  Say — 
there’s  Burke’s  Peerage,  she  isn’t  a  noble  or  anything, 
is  she?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  Ellen  laughed  coyly  over  her  shoulder, 
“her  grandfather  was  Sir  something  or  other,  I  think — 
isn’t  it  exciting?  And  you  said  that  you’d  rather  stay 
home  than  come  here — Edith  Newcomb!” 


The  music  stopped.  George  stiffened  to  the  task  of 
making  pleasantries  as  Miss  Newcomb  opened  the 
door.  She  had  once  been  a  beautiful  woman,  but 
alcohol  had  preserved  only  her  poise.  A  dirty  black 
skirt  hung  down  to  the  floor  covering  pointed  toes, 
and  French  heels  of  a  bygone  era.  A  yellow  shapeless 
tunic  with  flowing  sleeves  was  belted  in  the  middle  by 
a  wide  green  sash  which  matched  long  green  earrings 
dangling  at  her  ears.  Her  hand  shook  as  she  extended 
it— almost  as  if  it  should  be  kissed,  but  the  light  in 
her  rheumy  eyes  and  her  bearing  was  that  of  a  gracious 
hostess  welcoming  interested  and  intimate  friends. 
“Come  in,”  she  said  with  a  soft  English  accent,  “I’m 
so  glad  you  could  drop  in.  We’ve 
been  listening  to  one  of  my  pupils 
play.”  Her  voice  was  quiet,  and  her 
words  were  dreamlike,  as  if  she  were 
speaking  from  a  great  distance. 

George  pumped  her  hand  warmly. 

Ellen  nodded  and  spoke,  glowing 
with  the  intimacy  of  the  meeting. 

The  room  was  walled  with  beaver 
board  made  harsh  by  the  unshaded 
bulbs  standing  in  their  sockets.  A 
sagging  couch  stood  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  with  an  equally  moth-eaten 
looking  poodle  lying  in  one  corner 
of  it.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  was 
nondescript  wicker  chairs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  pianos.  These 
stood  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in 
an  alcove,  and  on  the  wall  behind 
them  hung  the  map  of  pre-war  Europe  done  in  faded 
pastels.  One  of  the  pianos  was  a  small  grand  of 
mahogany  with  heavy  carved  legs,  but  the  other  was 
a  concert  grand  of  blond  wood,  now  scarred  with 
cigarette  burns  and  bleached  white  circles  where  wet 
glasses  had  stood.  Little  groups  of  people  stood  or 
sat  around  the  room  making  quiet  conversation  while 
covertly  watching  their  hostess  as  she  swayed  from 
one  group  to  another.  Ellen  sat  gingerly  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair  watching  fascinated,  “Isn't  she  won¬ 
derful  ?  You’d  never  know  she  was  three  sheets  to  the 
wind  all  the  time.  And  those  dogs — ,”  she  leaned 
over  confidentially,  “Miss  Newcomb — Edith — doesn't 
believe  in  house-breaking  them.  Can  you  imagine?” 

“No,”  said  George  in  disbelief.  This  wasn't  his  idea 
of  a  happy  home — old  lady  getting  pie-eyed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  perfect  strangers  wandering  in  and  out  of  her 
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house — wasn't  right.  “Say — how  does  she  make  any 
money?  Got  an  inheritance  or  something?” 

“No,”  Ellen  nodded  discreetly  at  a  brass  bowl  out¬ 
side  the  door,  “You  drop  change  in  there  as  you  leave. 
It's  all  that  keeps  her  going — isn’t  it  a  shame?” 

George  shook  his  head.  “She  ought  to  sell  tickets 
or  something — can’t  make  money  this  way.  Why,  she 
could  develop  this  into  something  if  she  were  smart.” 

Miss  Newcomb’s  voice  rose  above  the  scattered  con¬ 
versation — “Ahy,  yes,  Copenhagen — has  anyone  got  a 
cigarette?”  A  thin  young  man  with  sallow  skin  and 
a  large  nose  extended  one  humbly  and  lit  it  for  her. 
She  inhaled  gratefully,  and  then  threw  back  her  head 
and  laughed,  “I’ll  never  forget  the 
last  time  I  saw  it.  Papa  had  given 
my  sister  and  me  just  enough  money 
for  a  short  vacation,  and  when  we 
left  Vienna  we  weren’t  at  all  sure  how 
far  we’d  get.  Then  I  almost  missed 
the  boat.  My  sister  was  almost  fran¬ 
tic.  I  wouldn't  have  made  it  but  for 
a  young  lieutenant  who  told  the 
cabby  we  were  fleeing  from  my  father 
and  made  him  race  the  horses.  Every¬ 
one  was  so  friendly — lovely  balls  and 
champagne — but  I  musn’t  tell  you 
about  that,  you  might  be  shocked.” 
She  cocked  her  head,  and  the  high 
crystal  candelabras  of  that  forgotten 
ballroom  lit  up  her  eyes  for  a  moment. 
She  stopped  talking  abruptly  and  teet¬ 
ered  toward  the  cream-colored  piano. 
“There’s  something  of  Bach’s — let  me  see — dear — 
I  haven’t  played  it  in  so  long.  I  wonder  if  I 
can  do  it?”  She  executed  a  run,  raised  her  hands 
dramatically  and  swept  into  a  Bach  fugue.  This  had 
been  her  element,  but  she  was  fast  slipping  out  of  it. 
Notes  ran  together  when  the  damper  stuck.  Once 
she  stumbled,  but  went  proudly  on.  Her  force  spent, 
she  stopped  in  the  middle  of  an  intricate  passage  and 
smiled  apologetically,  “I’m  feeling  too  daring  tonight, 
I’m  afraid.  I  never  should  have  attempted  it.  I’ve 
been  doing  too  much  housework  lately.”  She  spoke 
of  housework  as  something  one  dabbled  with  only 
when  it  was  necessary.  George  looked  scornfully 
about  him,  but  Ellen  watched  her  with  something  like 
envy.  Edith  Newcomb  played  several  other  things, 
peaceful  dreamy  selections.  She  played  with  theatrical 
swaying  of  the  body,  and  her  head  nodded  from  time 
to  time  emphasizing  the  rhythm.  When  she  was  fin- 
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ished,  there  was  soft  applause — a  gesture  of  slightly 
puzzled  appreciation.  She  acknowledged  it  with  the 
hint  of  a  bow,  and  stood  swaying  by  the  piano  for  a 
moment.  Then — “I  wonder  where  the  cigarettes  are?” 

“Here."  said  George,  "Take  a  couple — I  don't  smoke 
them  myself — just  carry  them  for  business.”  He  lit 
one  for  her,  "What  was  that  last  thing  you  played? 
It  had  a  nice  swing  to  it.” 

"Did  vou  like  it?”  she  smiled  around  yellow  teeth, 
"Something  of  Chopin's,  I  think.  Goodness,  I  can't 
even  remember  the  name  of  it  now.  I  take  it  from  that 
you  like  waltzes." 

“Sure  do,”  George  was  on  home  ground,  “Take 
Strauss  for  instance — there’s  a  musician.  I’ll  bet  he 
made  money  on  that  Blue  Danube — that's  music.”  He 
stopped,  embarrassed,  and  lit  a  cigar. 

“Yes — it’s  lovely,”  Edith  looked  into  space  a  moment, 
“a  friend  of  mine — a  composer  in  Vienna,  made  a 
concert  arrangement  of  that.  Of  course,  you  couldn't 
dance  to  it,  but  it’s  brilliant.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it?” 

She  laid  her  cigarette  in  a  well-burned  groove  on  the 
piano  and  sat  down.  The  conversation  died  away — 
the  waltz  began.  It  was  rococo  in  music.  It  had 
scrolls  and  cupids  and  china  shepherdesses  in  it  as 
cleverly  as  if  they  had  been  painted  on  the  score.  It 
ran  around  the  melody  and  played  cat-and-mouse  with 
it,  and  Edith  Newcomb  played  it  as  if  every  crown  in 
Europe  were  listening.  She  dipped  and  swayed,  and 
even  the  creaking  damper  and  muffled  discords  couldn’t 
disguise  the  gaudy  brittle  sparkle  of  it. 

George  hummed  to  himself  and  swayed — slightly 
out  of  time — cigar  in  hand.  Ellen  listened,  head  back 
— eyes  closed — breathing  deeply.  “Magnificent,”  she 
gasped  when  it  was  over.  “Isn’t  she  wonderful, 
George?” 

“She’s  a  cracker-jack,”  he  agreed,  “Wonder  how  long 
she  practiced  to  get  to  be  that  good.” 

“If  Marilyn  would  only  practice  more.  I  keep  telling 
her — how  do  you  get  people  to  practice,  Miss  New¬ 


comb?”  Ellen  leaned  forward  in  the  traditional 
woman-to-woman  air. 

“Oh,”  Miss  Newcomb  was  vague,  “If  you  study  and 
like  it — you  play.  Four,  perhaps  five  hours.  It  is 
indefinite.” 

“Well,  I  feel  lucky  if  I  get  Marilyn  to  practice  one 
hour,  but  you  know  children — always  something  else 
to  do.  The  other  day  she  came  home  from  school — ,” 
Ellen  launched  into  Marilyn’s  latest  escapade.  Miss 
Newcomb’s  eyes  wandered,  “Excuse  me,”  she  finally 
managed,  and  glided  over  toward  the  fireplace. 

Ellen  was  disgruntled,  “George,  let’s  go — let’s  get 
out  in  the  air.  I’m  getting  a  headache  from  all  the 
smoke  in  here.” 

"Why,  sure — don’t  you  want  to  hear  her  play  again  ? 
Maybe  if  we  ask  her  she’ll  play  something  from  the 
Chocolate  Soldier.  I  like  her.  There  sure  is  life  in  that 
old  girl  yet.” 

“There  certainly  it.  They  say  she’s  had  thousands  of 
affairs — being  abroad,  and  all,  I  can  believe  it,  too.  But 
I  want  to  go,  George,”  Ellen  was  petulant. 

“OK,”  George  gave  in  and  rose.  Miss  Newcomb 
stood  by  the  door  as  they  approached. 

“Goodnight,  Miss  Newcomb,  we’ve  enjoyed  hearing 
you  so  much — really  it  was — well,  I  just  can’t  tell  you 
how  magnificent  it  was — simply  wonderful.” 

“Certainly  was  nice,”  echoed  George,  shaking  hands. 

“I’m  sorry  you  have  to  go,”  she  lifted  her  head 
proudly.  “Why  I  feel  that  the  evening’s  just  begin¬ 
ning.” 

George  accepted  her  pretense  as  the  charming  host¬ 
ess,  “Come  to  see  us  sometime,”  he  added. 

“George,”  Ellen  hissed  warningly  as  the  door  to  the 
living  room  closed. 

“Oh,  yeah,  forgot  the  tip,”  he  walked  to  the  brass 
bowl,  and  generously  peeled  off  a  dollar  bill. 

Ellen  watched  him,  “No,  George,”  and  she  took  fifty 
cents  in  change  out  of  the  bowl,  “That’s  quite  enough 
for  just  an  hour  and  a  half.” 

by  Cit  (f\aupauyk 


\jouth 

Youth  is  a  thrilling  glass  of  wine 
I  gladly  doff  and  laugh  at  life  you  knew. 
Age,  you  intrigue  me.  You  are  mine. 

I  sip.  You  are  bitter,  bitter  brew. 


— Anne. 


YXfstting  Cousin 


Bet  turned  into  the  Old  Wing  of  Collins  Hall,  built 
in  1892.  The  clock  above  the  arch  hiccoughed  and  the 
long  hand  leaped  from  11:02  to  1 1 105  as  she  glanced 
at  it.  Bet  saluted  it  silently.  Here  we  go  again,  she 
thought.  I'll  be  seeing  you  around  ten  times  a  day  for 
two  hundred  and  sixty  days  now.  She  heard  laughing 
and  talking  in  107  and  stopped  before  the  door. 
“/4/-lice!”  she  yelled  gleefully.  The  door  burst  open. 

“Bessie!  Didja  have  a  good  summer?" 

“Hey,  Bessie,  remember  me?” 

“Jean,  what've  you  done  to  your  hair?  Gosh,  you 
look  good!” 

“Boy,  what  a  sunburn!” 

“Well,  Maxton!  Never  thought  I’d  see  you  again!" 

“Yeah,  he  left  me  in  the  lurch.  How've  you  been?” 

“Gerry!  Are  you  in  Collins?" 

“They  fumigated  my  hall.  How’re  you  doin’, 
Bet?” 

About  four  girls  of  assorted  shapes  and  si7.es  with¬ 
drew  from  the  standing  pile-up  at  the  door.  "C  mon 
in  and  have  some  cake,”  invited  Alice.  “Mother  started 
us  off  right  this  fall.” 

“Well,  start  insisting,”  said  Bet.  “When  did  you 
kids  get  in?” 

“Sit  down — here’s  a  pillow.” 

Bet  cut  a  piece  of  cake  and  sat  on  the  cushion. 
“Happy,  happy  college  days!”  she  observed,  looking  at 
Jean  in  the  striped  housecoat  and  calomine  lotion, 
Gerry  in  a  slip  and  pigtails,  Vee  Maxton  in  faded  pa¬ 
jamas,  and  Alice  in  the  enormous  long-tailed  shirt  she 
always  wore  for  “lounging.” 

“Been  out  with  Dick?” 

“Yep.  He  called  me  up  as  soon  as  he  got  in,”  said 
Bet,  not  trying  to  keep  a  pleased  smirk  off  her  face. 

“When  did  you  get  in?”  someone  inquired. 

“Bout  noon.  I’m  all  settled.' 

“Room  no?  That’s  a  single,  isn't  it?” 

“We’ll  be  neighbors,”  Vee  told  her. 

“These  rooms  are  50  years  old  next  spring,”  said 
Jean.  “I  wouldn’t  room  alone — ghosts!" 

“Yes,”  said  Alice.  “We’re  going  to  look  under  our 
beds  every  night.” 

Vee  wished  them  luck.  “But  this’s  always  been  a 
woman's  dorm,  hasn  t  it  ? 

“Oh,  sure,”  replied  Jean,  leaning  forward  to  get  an 
ash  tray.  “Think  of  the  broken  hearts  and  such.” 


“Isn’t  it  nice  you  have  so  many  cigarettes,”  said 
Gerry.  “I'll  have  one,  thanks.” 

They  all  did.  Bet  took  a  long  drag  and  spoke  again. 

“Well — did  everyone  have  a  wonderful  vacation?” 

Everyone,  it  seemed,  had.  The  floor  was  comfort¬ 
ably  flecked  with  cake-crumbs  and  the  air  streaked 
with  cigarette  smoke  before  the  conversation  returned 
to  Dick. 

“Did  you  see  him  this  summer?”  Alice  wanted  to 
know. 

“Mm-hm.  He  came  to  the. lake  for  a  week.” 

“Is  he  still  top  man?” 

“I'll  say.” 

“Well,  cheer  up.  In  a  couple  more  years  he’ll  ask 
you  to  go  steady.” 

Bet  stood  up  and  threw  her  pillow  at  the  author  of 
that  statement.  “I’ll  show  you,”  she  grinned.  “I’m 
going  to  bed.” 

She  went  to  her  room.  “Couple  more  years  —  go 
steady,”  she  muttered.  “Fine  thing!”  She  stepped  out 
of  her  shoes  and  peeled  off  her  stockings.  Nothing, 
she  reflected  sleepily,  looked  limper  than  hose  without 
legs.  She  stood  before  the  mirror  and  unpinned  her 
sorority  pin.  “There'll  be  another  one  beside  it  before 
I  leave  here  again,”  she  said.  She  considered  where 
she’d  wear  it.  “Oh,  hell,”  she  murmured  mildly.  “Got 
to  get  the  old  thing  first.”  She  got  ready  for  bed 
quickly  and  then  smoked  a  cigarette  while  she  wrote 
in  her  diary.  She  turned  the  pages  back  and  read  about 
the  week  Dick  had  spent  at  her  family’s  summer  place, 
then  looked  over  some  of  the  other  entries.  They  were 
always  disjointed,  hurriedly  narrative  when  she'd  seen 
him,  rambling  and  philosophical  when  she  hadn't.  To¬ 
night  didn’t  follow.  “It’s  September,  1941,”  she’d  told 
herself  firmly.  “You’re  wearing  your  hair  in  a  feather 
curl,  and  skirts  are  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor. 
You're  in  love  with  Dick  McCracken,  as  of  a  few  years 
back,  and  will  continue  to  be.  You're  twenty,  a  junior. 
The  world’s  at  war,  except  this  hemisphere,  but  it  prob¬ 
ably  won't  be  long.  .  .  .” 

She  closed  the  book  and  locked  it.  Then  she 
stretched.  The  room  looked  rather  well,  she  decided. 
A  good-looking  pair  of  drapes  helped  a  lot. 

“It’s  good  to  be  back." 

Bet  raised  her  head.  If  she  talked  to  herself,  she 
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at  least  didn't  make  trite  observations.  She  hadn't  said 
that.  “What?”  she  asked  blankly. 

“Isn't  it  .  .  .  good  to  be  back?" 

The  voice  was  soft  and  near  by.  Bet  slung  her  feet 
to  the  door  as  she  sat  up.  The  door  was  still  closed. 
She  stood  and  turned  on  the  overhead  light.  “Now, 
wait  a  minute,"  she  said  aloud.  She  was  quite  alone. 
She  looked  in  the  closet.  It  seemed  merely  unusually 
orderly. 

“I'm  not  in  the  closet." 

Bet  closed  the  closet  door  and  stood  against  it. 
They'd  not  drunk  anything  but  cocktails,  and  those 
before  dinner.  “My  God!”  she  exclaimed  with  feel¬ 
ing. 

“Oh,  don't  be  frightened!  .  .  .  No,  don’t  go.” 

Bet  had  her  hand  on  the  door  knob.  She  turned 
again.  “Now,  look  here,”  she  said,  her  voice  a  little 
high,  “this  is  silly.  I — I’m  alone,  and  somebody's — 
talking.” 

“You're  not  alone,  though.  I’m  over  here.  In  the 
arm  chair  .  .  .  No,  you  can’t  see  me.  I  can  see  how  you 
might  be  upset.  Sit  down,  and  I’ll  tell  you  about  it.” 

Bet  thought  of  Alice's  mother’s  cake.  It  must  have 
been  pretty  potent  stuff,  she  decided.  She  sat  uneasily 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  addressed  an  apparently 
empty  armchair.  “You’re — sitting — in  the  chair?” 

“Yes.  You  see,  I’m  a  ghost.” 

Bet  looked  helplessly  around  her,  then  offered  shak¬ 
ily,  “Will  you  have  a  cigarette?” 

“No  thank  you.  I  don’t  smoke.” 

“Oh,”  answered  Bet.  “I — do  you  mind  if  I  do?  I 
seem  to  need  it.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  voice  graciously.  “Well,  you 
see,  I  used  to  live  in  this  room.  I  roomed  here  from 
1893  to  ’96.  I  was  very  happy  in  this  place.” 

“How  nice,”  remarked  Bet  feebly. 

“They  were  my  happiest  days.  That’s  why  I  came 
back.  I  died  a  week  ago,  you  know.” 

“ Did  you?”  asked  Bet.  This  is  good,  she  told  her¬ 
self.  I  almost  believe  it.  “But  do  they — is  this  the 
usual  thing?” 

“Oh,  no.  You  see,  things  are  awfully  crowded  up 
there.  The  war,  and  so  many  people  on  the  waiting 
list,  you  know.  They’re  enlarging,  but  there  isn’t  room 
yet.  They’ve  started  letting  us  come  back  to  the  places 
where  we  were  happiest.” 

This,  thought  Bet,  is  going  to  be  fine.  Suppose  the 
class  of  ’95  decides  to  have  a  reunion  in  its  own  stamp¬ 
ing  ground.  There  was  a  little  laugh  from  the  chair. 

“Oh,  don’t  worry — I’m  the  only  one  here.  It  won’t 


last  long,  and  the  people  are  from  all  over  the  world 
.  .  .  I  hope  you  won’t  mind.” 

“Oh,  no!”  murmured  Bet.  “Not  at  all.  But — what 
are  the  rules  ?  I  mean,  how  do  you  work  ?  Could  you 
be — visible?” 

“Oh,  yes.  It  takes  a  little  effort,  but  we  can  appear 
at  will.  I  think  I'll  just  be  invisible  for  a  few  days, 
though.” 

“Oh,”  was  the  only  thing  Bet  could  manage.  “Will 
you  be  on  my — will  you  be  with  me  all  the  time? 
Not  that  I  wouldn’t — ” 

“Not  necessarily.  I’ll  just  wander  around  and — re¬ 
member.  I  met  my  husband  here,  you  know.” 

“Well!”  said  Bet. 

“He  was  a  Psi  Chi.  They  used  to  serenade  us  three 
times  a  week.  .  .  .” 

“I  go  with  a  Psi  Chi,”  remarked  Bet. 

“How  wonderful!”  said  the  ghost. 

Silence  fell  abruptly.  Bet  wondered  what  ghosts  did 
at  night  while  mortals  slept.  She  yawned  rather  ob¬ 
viously. 

“Don't  let  me  keep  you  from  your  sleep,”  said  the 
ghost.  “I’ll  say  goodnight  to  you  now.” 

Bet  stared  at  the  chair.  The  overhead  light  went 
out,  and  Bet  stared  at  the  switch.  The  reading  lamp 
snapped  off,  and  Bet  blinked  at  the  darkness.  “Oh, 
by  the  way,  my  name  is  Cynthia,”  the  ghost  added. 
“Goodnight!” 

I’m  dreaming,  Bet  rationalized.  She  pulled  the 
covers  over  one  shoulder  and  burrowed  into  her  pillow. 

By  eleven  the  next  morning,  Bet  was  sure  it  was  a 
dream.  She  had  thought  about  it  when  she  first  awak¬ 
ened.  “Cynthia?”  she’d  call  doubtfully.  “Are  you — 
are  you  around,  Cynthia?”  It  seemed  that  Cynthia 
wasn’t.  Bet  was  positive  it  was  a  dream.  This  is  1941, 
she  reasoned  logically,  and  things  like  that  don’t  hap¬ 
pen  on  college  campuses.  They  don’t  happen — period. 

At  eleven  she  finished  with  registration  and  walked 
back  toward  Collins.  The  cool  air  of  early  autumn 
and  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  mixed  loosely,  like 
cream  in  iced  coffee.  The  sky  was  almost  royal  blue. 
Bet  decided  to  walk  through  the  Grove.  She  went  up 
the  broad  flagstone  steps  set  in  the  gravel  walk  to  the 
ridge  at  the  end  of  the  Grove  and  sat  on  the  low  stone 
wall  along  the  edge.  She  liked  to  look  across  the  ten 
miles  one  could  see  from  the  ridge. 

“It’s  my  favorite  spot.” 

Bet  jumped  and  looked  behind  her.  No  one  seemed 
to  be  there.  Then  she  remembered.  “Cynthia,”  she 
said  dully,  looking  at  the  horizon. 


“Here  I  am,  beside  you,”  answered  die  ghost.  “On 
your  left  .  .  .  Isn’t  this  a  perfect  place?  I’ve  been  al¬ 
most  all  over  the  worltl,  but  I  had  to  come  back  to 
this.  There’s  peace.  .  .  .” 

Bet  continued  to  stare  at  the  horizon.  The  peace  is 
all  yours,  she  wanted  to  say.  “Where  have  you  been 
this  morning?”  she  inquired  aloud. 

“Everywhere  ...  I  went  to  the  buildings  where  we 
had  our  classes,  and  I  went  along  Fraternity  Row,  and 
I  went  to  the  auditorium,  and  all  around.  It’s  changed 
a  lot.  .  . 

“Hadn’t  you  ever  been  back?”  Bet  asked. 

“No.  I  lived  two  thousand  miles  away.” 

Bet  watched  a  harrow  work  in  a  distant  field.  “It 
must  have  been  very  different,”  she  reflected. 

“Very  different.  You’re  so — so  free!  Why,  we  used 
to  have  to  have  written  permission  from  our  parents 
to  even  talk  to  a  man!  You  can  see  them  just  about 
any  time.” 

“Progress,  it’s  wonderful.”  Bet  looked  at  her  watch 
and  rose.  “Tell  me,”  she  requested,  “do  ghosts  have 
to  eat?” 

“They  don’t  dare,”  said  Cynthia.  “I’ll  go  as  far  as 
the  dining  hall  with  you,  though.  I  missed  it  this 
morning.” 

“Why  don't  they  dare  eat?” 

“Well — they — they  mustn’t.  You  see,  we’re — just — 
oh,  I  can’t  seem  to  explain.  It’s  hard  for  you  to  under¬ 
stand,  like  thought  control.  We  have  that,  too." 

Bet  felt,  suddenly,  a  little  weary.  “What,”  she  asked, 
“is  thought  control?” 

“It’s  a  sort  of — a  kind  of — influence  on  a  kindred 
mind.  You  see — but  you  couldn’t.  This  all  makes  me 
feel  so  removed.” 

Bet  focussed  her  eyes  on  where  Cynthia  must  be. 
“Don’t  feel  that  way,”  she  protested.  “I  like  it." 

“Your  friends  will  see  you — don’t  talk  to  me  any 
more,”  whispered  Cynthia  suddenly.  “I’ll  come  to 
you  tonight.” 

Bet  thought  of  that  suddenly  while  she  and  Dick 
were  walking  home  from  their  last-fling-before-the- 
old-grind  party.  She  considered  telling  him  about  the 
ghost,  but  decided  not  to.  She  looked  apprehensively 
into  the  shadows  along  the  path.  She  could  almost 
hear  that  voice  saying  something  like,  “This  is  best  of 
all.  .  .  ” 

“Look,  honey,”  she  said  suddenly.  “What  would 
you  do  if  you  found  a  ghost  in  your  room  ? 

Dick  frowned,  his  head  inclined  toward  her.  “It 
would  depend  on  the  ghost,”  he  told  her.  1  here  are 
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ghosts  and  ghosts.  Do  you  mean  the  visible  kind  with 
a  sheet  or  the  invisible  kind,  like  in  ‘Topper’?” 

“The  invisible  kind.  They’re  much  more  modern.” 

“Yes.  Well — I’d  train  it  to  be  a  sort  of  academic 
secretary — sort  of  a  disappearing  valet.  Of  course,  the 
ghost  would  have  to  be  quite  above  average,  or  I 
wouldn’t  put  up  with  it.” 

“You’re  such  a  fool,”  Bet  told  him,  attaching  no 
stigma  to  the  term. 

“Is  that  why  we  get  along?” 

“Maybe.  .  .  .  Dick?” 

“What,  honey?” 

“If  the  ghost  were  invisible,  wouldn’t  you  wonder 
what  it  looked  like?” 

“Naturally.  It  would  be  very  awkward  at  times. 
However,  I  should  console  myself  with  the  picture  of 
how  I’d  feel  with  a  visible  ghost.  Have  you  any  fur¬ 
ther  questions  on  the  subject?” 

“Mm-hm,”  mumbled  Bet  negatively.  She  still 
wondered  what  Dick  would  have  said. 

After  Dick  left  her  at  Collins,  Bet  hurried  to  her 
room.  She  closed  the  door  carefully  and  called  Cyn¬ 
thia.  “Here  I  am,”  said  the  ghost’s  voice  from  the 
chair.  “Do  you  know — I've  decided  to  be  visible.” 

Bet  approached  the  chair.  “Well!” 

“Oh,  not  yet,”  cautioned  Cynthia.  “I  mean — about 
Saturday.  I  can  be  a  visiting  cousin  and  spend  the 
weekend  with  you.” 

Bet  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  “What  do  you  look 
like?”  she  demanded. 

“Well— I'm  eighteen.  That’s  the  age  I  picked  out 
to  be  forever.  I’m  rather  good-looking,  too,  if  I  do 
say  so.  I’m  not  very  tall,  and  I  have  blue  eyes  and  dark 
hair  .  .  .  oh,  and  I  can  appear  in  any  kind  of  clothes 
I  want  to.” 

“Any  kind?” 

“It’s  a  power  we  have  ...  I  want  something  else. 
You’ll  have  to  do  it  for  me.” 

Bet  felt  it  coming.  “Yes — ” 

“Could  you  get  me  a — a  blind  date?  And  could 
we  go  with  you?  You  see,  I  want  to  meet  your  friend 
Dick.” 

“I’ll  fix  it  up,”  Bet  promised.  She  remembered  the 
line  at  the  office  when  they’d  assigned  rooms.  Three 
hundred  of  them— and  she,  Betty  Schirmer,  got  the  one 
with  the  ghost. 

Cynthia’s  arrival  was  arranged  without  too  much 
difficulty.  She  materialized  in  town  with  a  few  pieces 
of  luggage,  and  drove  to  Collins  in  a  taxi.  Alice  and 
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Jean  were  looking  out  of  Bet's  window  when  she  ar¬ 
rived.  Bet  said,  "That's  the  one!"  Then  she  gasped. 

"Bet,  she's  su-smooth!"  Jean  said  in  awe. 

"That's  my  cousin  Cynthia!"  sighed  Bet,  going  out 
to  meet  her. 

Cynthia's  blind  date  that  night  seemed  to  agree  with 
Jean.  And  so,  thought  Bet  gloomily,  does  Dick. 
“Why,"  he  asked  her  while  they  danced  at  Harley’s, 
the  town  night  spot,  “why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  had 
a  cousin  like  that?  I  don't  believe  I’ve  heard  them 
mention  her.’’ 

“We  hadn't  seen  her  since  she  was  just  a  little  brat,” 
explained  Bet  glibly. 

"She  never  was  a  brat,”  Dick  said,  turning  her 
around  so  he  didn’t  have  to  look  over  her  head  at  Cyn¬ 
thia.  “Where'd  you  say  she  lived?” 

Bet  blinked.  “Did  I  say?”  she  asked.  “Oh — she’s 
from  .  .  .  Elmira.” 

“When’s  she  going  to  leave?” 

“I  don't  know.  Monday,  maybe.” 

“What  about  tomorrow  night?” 

“Well — our  sorority  is  having  a  called  rush  meet¬ 
ing—" 

"That's  tough,"  said  Dick  eagerly.  “Would  you  like 
for  me  to — kind  of  look  after  her?” 

Bet  took  his  arm  as  the  music  stopped.  “Sure,”  she 
told  him,  smiling  sideways  at  him.  “I  trust  my  rela¬ 
tives  with  you."  If  she  were  my  relative,  she  thought 
grimly. 

The  meeting  lasted  quite  late.  Bet  got  back  to  Col¬ 
lins  only  a  few  minutes  before  the  doors  closed.  She 
went  to  Alice’s  room.  “Hello,  there,”  said  Alice. 
“You’re  slipping.” 

Bet  lit  a  cigarette.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“Your  little  cousin  Cynthia  was  getting  along  darn 
well  with  Dick.  Jean  saw  them  holding  hands  at 
Harley’s.” 

“Oh,”  said  Bet. 

“I  guess  he  was  just  being  nice  to  her,”  Alice  added, 
raising  her  eyebrows.  “There  she  comes  now.” 

“G'night,”  said  Bet  hurriedly.  “I  guess  I’ll  join 
her.  ..."  She  went  into  her  room  and  closed  the  door. 

Cynthia  was  standing  before  the  mirror.  “Well — 
have  fun?”  she  asked. 

Cynthia  looked  up.  She  had  just  laid  a  jeweled 
white  cross  on  the  dresser.  “Oh— -I’m  in  such  a  hurry!” 
she  said.  “They’re  ready  for  me.  I’m  going  right 
away.” 


“But  what’ll  I  tell — ”  Bet  stared  at  the  pin.  She 
spluttered.  “Is  that — ”  she  began. 

Cynthia  interrupted  her.  “I  was  very  happy  here  .  .  . 
again.  Thank  you  very  much.  .  .  .” 

Bet  was  confused.  “Now,  look,”  she  tried  to  say. 
Cynthia  stopped  her  with  a  rush  of  words.  “I’m  going 
to  see  Billy!  That’s  my  husband.  I  haven’t  seen  him 
for  ten  years.  I’m  so  thrilled!” 

My  Lord,  thought  Bet,  watching  Cynthia  close  one 
of  the  suitcases.  She  stood  up  and  looked  at  Bet. 
“Don’t  worry  about  anything.  It’s  all  right  —  thought 
control,"  she  told  her.  She  picked  up  the  other  suitcase 
and  went  to  the  door.  “I’ll  be  glad  to  see  you  when 
you  come,”  she  called,  and  left. 

Bet  stared.  She  picked  up  the  pin  on  the  dresser. 
“But — hey,  Cynthia!”  She  opened  the  door  and 
dashed  down  the  hall.  Alice  came  out  of  107.  “Did 
you  see  Cynthia?”  asked  Bet. 

Alice  looked  puzzled.  “Cynthia?  Who’s  she?”  Bet 
blinked.  “Why — ” 

Alice  saw  the  pin  in  Bet’s  hand. 

“Why  didn’t  you  say  so  ?”  she  cried.  “Good  gracious, 
is  that  Dick’s  pin?” 

Bet  turned  it  over.  They  both  squinted  at  the  little 
letters  on  the  back.  They  said,  “Richard  Winston  Mc¬ 
Cracken  .  .  .”  Bet  stared  at  Alice.  I’m  going  nuts, 
she  thought.  “Hey,  kids!”  yelled  Alice.  “Vee  and  I 
won!  Bessie  got  his  pin!” 

Doors  opened  and  girls  rushed  toward  them.  The 
call  system  blurted  out  Bet’s  name. 

“That’ll  be  him,  now,”  said  Alice.  “Run  along — 
I’ll  tell  ’em.  What  do  you  know,  Gerry,  they  did  it! 
He  brought  her  in  from  that  thing  tonight,  and — ” 

Bet  stumbled  into  the  phone  booth.  “Hello,”  she 
told  the  receiver.  “Hi,  honey,”  said  Dick’s  voice.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you,  the  serenade’ll  be  Wednesday  night.” 

“Really,  Dick,”  she  began  coldly. 

“The  brothers  made  me  tell  you  so  you  can  be  prac¬ 
ticing  .  .  .  It’s  a  funny  thing  .  .  .  Bet?” 

“I’m  here,”  said  Bet. 

“It’s  a  funny  thing.  I  can’t  remember  a  thing  about 
tonight  except  I  gave  you  the  pin.” 

“Can’t  you?”  Bet  gulped.  Thought  control  —  was 
that  what  she’d  called  it? 

“I’m  sober,  too  .  .  .  Guess  I  was  nervous.” 

Bet  stopped  frowning.  “No,  no — you  were  swell,” 
she  told  him.  She  laughed.  “You  were  great!” 

by  Elizabeth 
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Denton  Young  looked  appraisingly  at  the  once  famil¬ 
iar  scene,  the  mountains,  the  lake,  the  cove,  an  over¬ 
cast  sky,  clouds  leaning  on  Eagle’s  Nest  peak.  His 
gait  slackened  slightly  as  he  chose  the  weedy  cart  road 
into  the  cove. 

Old  Henderson,  he  thought.  It’s  been  eight  years 
since  he  used  to  take  me  fishing.  And  Denton  smiled. 
Henderson,  and  a  twelve-year-old  boy,  and  a  dog. 

A  short  distance  up  the  narrow  passage  there  was  a 
weather-beaten  house  that  looked  tired  of  existence — 
like  old  Henderson.  It  was  a  one-story  frame  that  the 
man  had  proudly  built  himself.  Denton  recalled  per¬ 
sons  having  commented  that  the  house  looked  like  its 
owner,  small,  rather  sallow  in  color,  with  the  door  in 
front  that  should  have  had  four  glass  panes  at  its  top 
—one  of  which  never  was  apparent,  lending  a  char¬ 
acteristic  humorously' similar  to  the  builder’s  lack  of  a 
front  tooth.  There  was  something  else,  Denton  felt 
vaguely,  but  he  couldn't  remember. 

A  fence  was  in  front  of  the  place  now,  one  made 
roughly  with  old  planks.  As  Denton  approached,  it 
almost  obstructed  the  view  of  the  house. 

That’s  unlike  him,  the  young  man  reflected;  he’s 
always  been  so  glad  for  company  to  “drap  in.” 

As  he  reached  the  crude  gateway,  Denton  smiled, 
assumed  an  air  of  worldly  complacency  designed  to 
amuse  his  host,  and  called  loudly,  “Hey  there,  fisher¬ 
man,  let’s  go  fishin’!  Fifteen  to  a  chew  of  tobacco  I 
can  catch  the  biggest!” 

A  dog  peered  out  from  beneath  the  house,  whined, 
and  dragged  himself  back  under. 


“Rusty!”  Denton  whistled  as  he  opened  the  gate. 
“Come  here,  boy!”  Poor  dog,  he  thought,  he’s  getting 
awfully  old — must  be  at  least  fourteen. 

The  dog  howled  ominously,  sharply. 

“Hey!  Anybody  home?” 

Someone  pulled  back  a  cloth  that  curtained  one  of 
the  only  front  windows  on  either  side  of  the  door.  It 
was  a  woman  of  about  twenty-five.  Denton  recog¬ 
nized  her  straggly  head:  it  was  the  old  man’s  half-wit 
daughter.  He  should  be  out  any  minute  now.  Lee 
I  la  had  gone  to  call  him. 

Henderson's  black  eyes  glared  through  the  half-open 
door.  His  small,  thin  figure  only  accentuated  the 
length  of  his  narrow  chin  and  long,  bent  nose.  He 
hissed  one  word  through  the  opening  where  a  tooth 
should  have  been. 

“Git!” 

“Say  .  .  .”  Denton  stepped  closer.  “Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  me?  Why,  you  and  Rusty  and  I  used  to  go 
fishing  nearly  every  day.  I’m — ” 

“Git!!”  The  wrinkled  face  seemed  to  leave  its  body 
and  sail  at  Denton.  The  younger  man  jumped. 

“I'm — I’m  sorry  .  .  .  I’m  Denton  Young,  used  to 
spend  my  summers  here  near  the  lake.  You  and  I 
were  the  best  of — ” 

“GIT!”  This  time  there  was  no  doubt  that  Denton 
would  “git”  in  one  fashion  or  another:  the  command 
was  emphasized  by  the  appearance  of  a  muzzle 
through  the  opening  among  the  glass  panes  of  the 
door. 

There  was  a  simultaneous  snarl  from  the  dog. 
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Denton  angrily  slammed  the  gateway,  glancing  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  cautiously  scrutinizing  face  of  old 
Henderson. 

Suddenly  the  cove  seemed  lonesome  and  ghastly 
quiet.  A  cricket  that  had  staunchly  attempted  a  chir¬ 
rup  strangled  it  out. 

Denton  welcomed  the  crunch  of  gravel  under  his 
feet.  The  smell  of  honeysuckle  interrupted  his  dazed 
mind  and  he  realized  that  he  was  back  on  the  main 
road. 

"Whut's  eatin'  yuh,  Denny?”  a  throaty  voice  in¬ 
quired.  "Denny"  jumped,  startled. 

"Why,  Joe  Rathbone!  How  are  you?”  Denton  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand,  aware  that  Joe  was  rather  embar¬ 
rassed  now  at  his  own  informal  greeting.  The  red¬ 
faced  mountaineer  spat  and  grinned. 

“Mi'ty  good  t’see  yuh.  Shore  look  good.  Bin  a  long 
time,  hain't  it?  Yup,  musta  bin  ten  y’ars.  Y’ain’t 
changed  a  mite.  Whur  yuh  boun'?  Yuh  'peared 
s'solemn  I  begun  t’think  yuh  musta  cum  fer  a  fun’ral.” 
Joe  stopped  for  an  answer  as  he  plucked  a  piece  of 
honeysuckle  vine  and  stuck  it  in  his  mouth. 

“I've  been  up  to  see  old  man  Henderson.”  Denton 
noticed  Joe’s  unusually  red  face  gradually  turn  crim¬ 
son.  “What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  he  continued, 
laughingly:  “My  ‘city  clothes’  scare  him?  I  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  through — thought  I’d  speak  to 
him.  Kind  of  likeable  old  gent,  he  used  to  be;  loved 
everybody,  particularly  those  he  could  talk  to.” 

Joe’s  expression  altered  only  slightly.  His  mouth 
gaped  a  little  as  if  he  were  thinking  it  over. 

Goodnaturedly,  he  suggested,  “Let’s  set  hyar  on  this 
log.  "  Joe  glanced  aside  at  his  companion  affably. 
“Mi’ty  purty  suit  yuh  got:  mi’ty  fine,”  he  commented 
elusively. 

“Come  on,  Joe,  what  is  it?  Is  he  holding  a  grudge?” 

“Wal  .  .  .”  Joe  paused  effectively;  “he  ain’t  ’zactly 
hankerin’  t’be  frin’s ','  and  he  drawled  the  word  out 
carefully.  Deliberately  he  began  plucking  at  the  bark 
on  the  log,  his  eyes  shifting  every  now  and  then  to 
Denton’s  questioning  face. 

“Now,  Joe.  Don’t  drag  it  out.  You’ve  got  the  most 
damnable  sense  of  smugness!”  Denton  grinned  at  the 
boy. 

“Wal,”  he  began  hesitantly,  “you  ’member  Lee  Ila, 
don’tcha?  Gol,  who  could  fergit?  She’s  the  gol 
durned  ugliest  woman  I  ever  did  see!”  Joe  looked 
up  to  see  if  his  remark  was  well  received.  Perceiving 
his  friend’s  reassuring  smile,  he  continued.  “Wal,  she 


an'  sum  furriner  got  frin’ly.”  Joe  laughed  heartily, 
reflecting  as  he  went  on.  “Ev-body  swars  he  never 
seen  hur  face  or  he'd  ’a  run  like  hur  ole  man’s  likker 
still.  We'uns  think  he  'uz  a  leetle  blind''  He  chuckled 
significantly.  “Wal,  this  here  feller  sticks  ’roun’  long 
’nuf  t’find  out  she  ain’t  got  no  good  p’ints  an’  he 
leaves. 

“It  ain't  long  o’course  'fore  she  begins  t’look  turrible 
big.  Wal,  ole  Henderson,  he  gits  mad;  he  gits  plinty 
mad.  He  swars  if  this  feller  don’t  cum  back  thar’s 
gonna  be  hell  in  these  hills.  Wal,  Lee  Ila  gits  wuss 
.  .  .  Y’know  she  couldn’  bin  very  old  thin — 'bout  six¬ 
teen — that  wuz  th’  y’ar  yore  folks  stopped  cornin’  back. 
Wal,  ole  Henderson,  he  knows  she’s  feelin’  mi’ty  low 
without  no  husbin,  but  th’  feller  don’t  think  o’  cornin’ 
back.  Henderson  ties  Rusty  up  an’  they  stop  goin’ 
fishin’ — tha’s  a  sign:  he  really  gits  wurried.  Him  with¬ 
out  no  woman,  her  without  no  ma.  Wal,  he  swars 
he’ll  kill  th’  furst  feller  whut  cums  on  the  yard  ’less 
hur  man  cums  back.  Wal,  peepul  sorta  leaves  him 
alone  awhile:  he  ain’t  hankerin’  t’be  frins! 

“Thin  one  day  the  ole  man  cums  out  with  th’  dog 
an’  his  fishin’  pole  an’  a  can  o’  bait  an’  peepul  know 
som'thin’s  happ’n'd.  Henderson,  he  don’t  say  much, 
that  is  ’cept  ‘Lee  Ila  hez  a  boy’  an’  he  spits  at  the  dog’s 
waggin’  tail  an’  goes  along.  We’uns  know  as  how 
he’ll  perk  up  now;  ain’t  nuthin’  he  luvs  more’n  chil- 
lun,  ’specify  boys.”  Joe  stopped  pointedly.  “Yuh 
wanna  hyar  th’ rest?  Shore  don’ keer  t’bore  yuh.”  He 
grinned  sheepishly  at  his  listener.  “Won’  go  no  fu’ther 
ef  yuh  speak  so.” 

Denton  made  an  impatient  gesture.  “Of  course  I 
want  to  hear  the  rest.  You  haven’t  explained  it  all.” 
Denton  was  well  aware  of  the  narrator’s  attempt  at 
suspension.  All  Joe  needed  was  a  little  encouragement, 
perhaps  some  coaxing.  “If  he  was  happy  then,  why 
not  now?  Or  does  he  just  remind  himself  every  now 
and  then  of  the  failings  of  mankind?”  He  smiled 
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slowly.  “Come  on,  Joe — you  haven’t  changed  a  bit, 
have  you?” 

“Jes  dicin’  wanna  tire  yuh,”  Joe  insisted  patroniz¬ 
ingly.  “Wal,  things  run  ’long  fine  'til  th’  kid  starts 
gittin’  t’  walkin’  an’  talkin’  age.  Ole  Henderson 
couldn’  wait  fer  ’im  t’grow  up  an’  fish  with  ’im.  He 
kep’  tellin’  fo’ks  ez  how  this  l’il  feller,  he  wuz  gonna 
be  the  best  fisherman  on  the  lake,  yes  sir!  Wal,  the 
feller  don’  walk;  he  don'  talk — he  jes  gits  carri’d 
’roun’  over  his  ma’s  sho’lder  like  a  bag  o'  corn  husks. 
Thin  his  eyes  starts  gittin’  crossed  lookin'  an’  he  gits 
weaker  all  th’  time.  She  still  carries  ’im  all  over  the 
lake  aroun’  her  sho'lder.  Whin  she  gits  odd  jobs, 
winter,  summer,  snow  er  shine,  all  th'  time  it’s  Lee 
Ila  an'  th’  kid,  an’  he  limp  an’  little.  Th'  ole  man  gits 
more  ornery — peepul  don’  dare  speak  to  ’im — he  ties 
Rusty  up  agin  an’  swars  he’ll  kill  the  furst  man  thet 
touches  his  gate — yuh  saw  th’  gate?  Wal,  he  fixed  that 
thin.  An’  he  makes  it  shore  thet  Lee  Ila  won’  be 
aroun’  walkin’  that  critter  over  hur  sho’lders. 

“Wal,  las’  y’ar  this  furriner  cums  back  one  nite  an' 
asks  is  all  forgiv’n.  Lee  Ila  sez  yes  an’  runs  off  with 
’im,  leavin’  th’  kid  thar  fer  hur  ole  man.  Whin  Hen¬ 
derson  finds  hur  gone  an'  can’t  locate  hur  or  him  it’sv 
awful!  Th’  ole  man  jes  sets  on  th’  porch  with  that 
mizzuble  creetur  an’  rocks  in  his  creaky  ol’  cane  cheer. 
Peepul  try  t'holp  but  t’ain’t  no  use:  he  ain't  ’ceptin’  it. 
Th’  wimmin  git  wurri’d  over  whut  he  feeds  th'  kid, 
but  they  ain’t  fur  doin’  nuthin’.  Jes  let  him  set  an' 
rock,  with  that  kid  blubberin’  an'  sometimes  screamin’ 
too. 

“I  guess  Lee  Ha’s  man  gits  durn  sick  o’  showin’  hur 
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off  t’  fo'ks — one  nite  jes  like  he  snuck  hur  off  he  brings 
hur  home — nubbody  ever  know’d  how  he  did  it  er 
how  he  tuk  hur  off  th’  furst  time,  but  nex'  mawnin’ 
thar  she  sets,  barefoot  but  with  a  new  dress  on,  an’ 
she  hez  th’  l’il  feller  ’roun’  hur  neck.  Nubbody  never 
sez  a  word  t’them:  they  ain’  got  nothin’  t’  say  t’  nub¬ 
body. 

“After  that  thar  ain’t  no  touchin'  th’  place.  We 
uns  all  know  how  th’  ole  man  acts  s’  quar  an’ 
nubbody  never  fiddles  with  ’im.  Sumtimes  he’ll  set 
on  the  porch  an’  chew  an'  scratch  Rusty  (thet  dog 
ain’  gonna  stick  ’roun’  much  longer — he  looks  like 
mebby  he's  waitin  f’  ole  Henderson  t’  die  with  ’im  er 
he  won’  go),  but  he  ain't  bin  seen  five  feet  frum  Lee 
Ila  since.  .  .  .  ’s  a  funny  thing:  yuh’ll  do  yer  own 
frolikin’  but  nubbody  never  better  trollup  yer  own 
fo’ks  er  it’ll  be  hell  t'  pay.”  Joe  stopped  now,  leaned 
against  the  log,  clasped  his  knees  in  large  rough  hands. 
Denton  knew  he  was  through:  his  last  abrupt  remark 
was  typically  Joe — he’d  tell  his  story  briefly  and  end 
with  his  own  moral:  Joe  always  found  significant  rea¬ 
son  for  everything. 

Smiling  to  himself  at  the  paradoxical  bigness  and 
awkwardness  of  this  mountaineer,  Denton  looked  at 
him  carefully. 

“Too  bad,”  he  commented.  “Too  bad.  I  liked  the 
old  fellow.  He  was  as  ugly  as  sin,  but  everybody  I 
knew  liked  him,  liked  to  sit  and  talk  to  him  while 
he  fished  or  hoed.  He  could  out-yarn,  out-spit,  out- 
chew,  out-talk,  out-fish  any  man  for  miles  around. 
A  pity.  ...  I  wouldn’t  think  he’d  be  so  affected.  Lee 
Ila  always  was  a  half-wit.  Not  worth  it.” 

“Shore,”  snapped  Joe,  “but  Lee  Ila’s  his  gurl,  an’ 
it’s  his  biznes’ t’  keer  o’  her.  .  .  .  Funny  thing,  though,” 
and  the  idea  seemed  to  be  occurring  to  Joe  for  the 
first  time,  “nuboddy  knows  whur  Lee  Ila  cum  frum.” 
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“Now  facies  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds;” 

— Gray’s  Elegy. 
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February  was  a  particularly  miserable  month  in  Chi¬ 
cago  that  vear.  It  snowed  and  thawed  until  the  streets 
were  deep  and  oozy  with  slush.  That  last  Tuesday 
Thatcher  Carroll  stood  impatiently  on  the  curb  in 
front  of  the  Drake,  carefully  keeping  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  Tonight  was 
his  last  concert  until  his  spring  tour.  Tonight  was 
the  last  night  he  would  have  to  go  to  one  of  those  re¬ 
ceptions  of  his  mother's.  Tonight  was  the  end  of  an¬ 
other  successful  season,  as  G.  Thatcher  Carroll,  pianist. 
Chicago  had  been  a  receptive  audience.  The  applause 
was  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

He  watched  the  five  o’clock  traffic  gathering  speed 
as  it  turned  homeward  into  the  Outer  Drive  and  al¬ 
most  heard  the  echo  of  applause  in  the  humming  tires 
and  the  graying  lake  beyond.  A  modest,  mud-spat¬ 
tered  coupe  drew  quickly  up  to  the  curb,  its  wheels 
spinning  into  the  melting  snow,  tossing  it  up  to  his 
shoes  and  trousers. 

“Damn  you,  you  fool!”  he  said  aloud. 

“George,  George  Carroll,”  the  driver  of  the  car  called 
enthusiastically.  She  leaned  over  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  car.  “Want  a  lift?” 

He  glanced  from  his  mud-covered  trousers  to  the 
smiling  face  of  the  girl.  His  annoyance  slid  from  him 
as  a  sheet  of  ice  melting  in  the  sun. 

“Molly,”  he  breathed.  “Yes — yes,  please.  I  was  just 
waiting  for  a  taxi.” 

It  was  a  short  ride  to  the  narrow  brown  stone  house; 
too  short,  he  thought,  as  he  watched  the  slight  girl 
next  to  him.  She  was  still  gay,  her  blue  eyes  shining, 
her  mouth  made  for  laughter. 

“Molly,”  he  said,  “Molly,  won’t  you  stop  for  a  min¬ 
ute  and  have  a  drink  with  me?”  Silently  she  ac¬ 
quiesced.  They  walked  briskly  up  the  sanded  steps, 
past  the  butler,  into  what  had  once  been  termed  the 
front  parlor.  It  was  a  small,  high-ceilinged  room,  the 
narrow  windows  hung  with  heavy  velvet  draperies 
blending  with  the  oak-paneled  walls.  A  Victorian  sort 
of  a  room  whose  most  redeeming  features  were  a  prim 
little  fireplace  and  a  grand  piano  which  left  little  room 
for  any  other  furniture.  It  was  the  only  room  in  the 
house  which  Thatcher  felt  suited  him.  He  liked  the 
brooding  quiet,  the  heaviness,  the  almost  barren  look 
given  by  the  scarcity  of  comfortable  furniture.  The 
only  room  suited  to  an  artist.  Here  he  could  believe 


that  he  was  a  part  of  the  host  of  great  musicians.  In 
his  own  room,  his  bedroom,  there  were  too  many 
hunting  prints,  too  many  good  reading  lamps,  too 
many  chintz  chairs. 

Molly  sat  down  on  the  stiff  needle-point  love  seat, 
pulling  off  her  hat  with  a  gesture  which  said,  “I  feel 
very  much  at  home,  George,  because  you’re  here.” 

Quickly,  unobtrusively,  the  butler  set  the  silver  tray 
on  the  coffee  table  and  touched  a  match  to  the  always- 
laid  fire.  Thatcher  stood  for  a  moment  with  his 
back  to  Molly,  watching  the  twilight  deepen  into  night. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  his  powerful  shoulders  a  littie 
stooped  as  if  they  were  too  much  for  his  lean  body. 
He  made  an  impressive  silhouette  there  in  the  half¬ 
darkness.  It  seemed  to  Molly  Heath  as  if  there  was 
something  about  him,  about  his  carriage  perhaps,  or 
in  the  heavy  chestnut  hair,  that  spelled  greatness. 

He  stepped  to  the  fireplace  and  lifted  a  wine  glass 
from  the  tray,  handed  it  to  her,  and  took  one  for  him¬ 
self.  They  began  to  talk  then,  about  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  last  eight  months.  Her  job,  his  career, 
his  concerts,  his  tours,  the  first  time  they  met. 

“You  were  the  only  person  in  the  whole  room  who 
looked  cross,”  she  laughed. 

“And  when  you  spoke  in  that  soft  Irish  voice,  you 
sounded  so  young  and  foolish  I  had  to  smile.  You 
were  the  only  person  who  could  make  me  forget  my¬ 
self.”  He  paused,  looking  at  his  broad  palms,  his 
stubby,  strong  fingers.  “They  were  playing  ‘Drink  to 
Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes’  most  atrociously  too.” 

“You’ve  come  a  long  way  since  then,”  she  said. 
“You’re  famous  now.  And  tonight  is  the  last  of  the 
season.  You’ll  be  wonderful  tonight.  You  can’t  help 
it.  You  always  are.”  She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm, 
daring  to  touch  him,  trembling  a  little. 

He  looked  down  at  her — watched  the  firelight  play 
on  her  hair,  on  her  upturned  face.  Then  at  her  eyes, 
so  changeable,  a  moment  before,  laughing,  now  serious. 
Unable  to  turn,  he  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders. 
She  rose  quickly,  letting  him  hold  her  tighter,  hoping 
he  saw  what  she  felt,  hoping  he  couldn’t  see  it. 

“My  dear,”  he  said.  The  words  slipped  out  before 
he  quite  knew  what  they  meant.  It  had  happened, 
that  which  he  intended  would  never  happen,  that 
which  could  not  happen  to  him. 

Suddenly  there  was  nothing  else  but  the  small  girl 


in  his  arms,  nothing  so  desirable  as  her  soft,  helpless 
body,  her  waiting  lips.  The  fire  danced  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  wine  still  tasted  bittersweet.  The  world  nar¬ 
rowed  into  the  swirling  whirlpool  of  their  kiss. 

Spring  seemed  to  come  quickly  that  year.  The  usual 
sordidness  of  March  had  a  promise  in  the  wind.  They 
were  seen  everywhere  together — the  famous  musician 
and  the  adoring,  light-hearted  girl.  She  took  him  to 
the  Pump  Room,  the  Buttery,  the  Pub.  She  showed 
him  the  lake — mad  and  splendid  with  the  breaking 
ice.  They  roller-skated,  they  rode  in  the  park,  they 
danced  and  sang  and  went  to  the  movies.  She  giggled 
when  his  face  was  buttery  with  popcorn;  she  was  sober 
when  he  left  her  to  return  to  his  beloved  piano,  to 
improve  his  unsurpassable  technique. 

April  came  and  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  on  the  road 
again.  He  was  anxious  to  go,  yet  constantly  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  stuffy,  uneducated  audiences,  the  discomfort 
of  travel,  and  the  mediocrity  of  small-town  equipment. 

“But  you’ll  be  back  soon,  darling,”  she’d  say.  “And 
it  will  do  us  good  to  get  away  from  each  other.”  But 
it  was  only  a  hollow  consolation,  for  somewhere  there 
had  slipped  in  a  hint,  a  slight  but  undeniable  hint, 
that  something  was  wrong.  Their  perfect  love  was 
not  quite  perfect.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the  price  one 
paid  for  loving  a  great  man.  Perhaps  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  barrier  which  couldn’t  be  broken  through.  He 
said  he  loved  her  and  that  should  be  enough.  He 
made  extravagant  vows  and  promises.  He  was  tender 
and  passionate;  he  was  quick  to  anger  but  never  jeal¬ 
ous.  It  was  only  Molly  who  clung  to  him  in  fear  lest 
they  should  have  only  the  few  crowded  weeks  of 
glorious  life. 

The  night  before  he  left,  it  rained.  They  went  to 
the  theater  and  stayed  until  the  second  act.  They  drove 
home  silently,  speaking  only  in  scattered  phrases. 

“Are  you  hungry?”  he  asked  once. 

“Not  very,”  she  said.  “Let’s  wait  ’til  we  get  home. 
There’s  always  something  in  the  ice  box.  ’ 

The  living  room  of  the  Heath  home  was  warm  and 
smelling  a  little  of  the  spring  rain.  It  was  a  gracious 
room,  softly  lighted,  quietly  furnished  in  the  best  of 
taste.  They  ate  cheese  and  crackers  and  drank  hot 
coffee.  Molly  drank  her  coffee  slowly,  trying  to  stretch 
the  time.  Thatcher  swallowed  his  almost  at  one  gulp. 

“This  has  been  a  lovely  spring,  darling,"  she  said. 
“I  feel  as  though  I  were  living  on  borrowed  time.  It 
never  seems  quite  real.  Oh,  I  hate  to  see  you  go.’ 
Her  voice  broke  a  little. 

“Molly,  Molly,”  Thatcher  murmured,  “this  is  only 
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for  a  little  while.  You'll  be  busy  with  your  job.  And 
I,”  he  added  sardonically,  “will  be  busy  with  mine.” 

“Is  it  a  job,  darling?  Is  it  a  job  for  you ?  It  shouldn't 
be,  you  know.  You’re  an  artist,  a  musician,  not  a  busi¬ 
nessman.” 

Thatcher’s  answer  was  only  to  take  her  in  his  arms. 
“We  don’t  need  to  talk,”  he  always  said.  “I  know 
what  you’re  thinking.”  And  too,  he  couldn’t  think  of 
things  to  say,  often,  except  of  things  that  people  said 
in  fiction  (things  that  often  weren’t  true,  though  he 
believed  them  enough  at  the  time). 

“Play  for  me,  darlin’g — will  you  please?”  she  asked, 
afraid  to  be  too  near  him,  afraid  of  herself. 

He  played  Beethoven’s  “Pathetique  Sonata.”  He 
looked  straight  in  front  of  him,  seeing  the  music  in 
his  mind.  His  hands  were  strong,  dexterous.  Nimbly 
they  fingered  the  keys,  perfectly  timed,  perfectly 
phrased.  Molly  watched  his  lean  body,  still  and  almost 
erect,  his  profile  with  its  broad  forehead,  its  straight 
nose,  its  prominent  chin.  He  played  on,  entranced  by 
his  own  skill  and  the  familiar  succession  of  harmony. 
It  was  magnificent.  Every  phrase  just  as  Beethoven 
wrote  it,  perfect  technique. 

After  it  was  over  they  both  sat  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  a  melody — a  familiar  melody  poignant  with 
memories  came  to  her.  Their  first  meeting  .  .  .  their 
first  kiss.  “Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes.” 
“That’s  all  you  have  to  do,  Molly,  just  look  at  me  and 
I’ll  ask  for  nothing  else.”  So  she  said: 

“George,  play  our  song.” 

He  played  it  through  twice.  It  didn’t  take  very 
long,  yet  it  seemed  like  a  lifetime.  Molly  watched  him 
for  a  moment,  then  shut  her  eyes,  trying  to  recapture 
the  memories.  But  they  weren’t  there — not  in  the 
music,  only  in  her  mind.  She  knew  then  what  it  was. 
She  was  unwilling  to  face  it  at  first.  It  seemed  im¬ 
possible  that  love  could  make  her  so  blind.  How  could 
it  be  that  she  hadn’t  realized  that  he  never  felt  what 
he  was  playing.  His  music  meant  nothing  more  to 
him  than  playing  to  absolute  perfection  the  nuances, 
the  chords,  the  trying  arpeggios.  Every  phrase  must 
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be  right.  It  mattered  not  what  he  felt  ...  if  he  felt 
anything. 

And  now  this — their  song — holding  the  meaning  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  them — was  only  a  child’s 
practice  piece — a  simple  ballad — an  exercise  for  stub¬ 
born  fingers. 

When  he  finished,  he  came  to  her,  saying,  “That’s 
our  song,  my  dear."  With  his  arms  around  her,  her 
mood  of  depression  vanished  for  a  moment.  This  was 
the  man  who  loved  her,  who  laughed  when  she 
laughed,  who  showed  her  the  heights  which  two 
humans  could  reach  together.  Then  it  mattered  little 
that  he  was  not  a  truly  great  musician,  that  he  was 
unable  to  express  the  emotion  he  must  feel.  Some  men 
couldn’t  speak  their  love  eloquently.  He  couldn't  play 
his. 

This  thought  and  the  enthusiastic  reviews  of  his 
tour,  carried  her  through  until  his  return.  The  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  went  much  as  the  first  weeks  in  March. 
Their  “mad  March  days,”  he  called  them.  Life  was 
simple  and  pleasant,  a  lazy  routine  in  which  they 
worked  and  played  and  loved. 

The  opening  night  of  his  winter  series  they  went  to 
the  customary  reception  in  the  brownstone  house. 
There  was  the  usual  crowd,  the  musical-minded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  400,  critics,  artists,  and  pompous  bachelors, 
bored  with  the  company  but  delighted  with  the  excel¬ 
lent  liquor.  Molly  was  blithe  and  charming.  Thatcher 
basked  in  his  glory,  displaying  temperament  when  it 
was  called  for,  taking  compliments  as  though  they  were 
only  his  due.  Good  spirits  ran  high.  There  was  talk 
of  a  benefit  concert  in  New  York — an  honor  which 
Molly  fervently  hoped  Thatcher  would  accept.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  when  Thatcher  called  Molly  from 
her  position  at  the  punch  bowl. 

“I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Hutchins,  my  dear.  He’s 
the  representative  of  the  Red  Cross,  you  know.  Mr. 
Hutchins,  Miss  Heath.” 

Molly  took  the  introduction  breathlessly.  Mr. 
Hutchins  was  beaming,  his  austere  face  cracking  into 
a  smile.  Something  must  have  happened. 

“Miss  Heath,”  he  cleared  his  throat.  “I  have  just 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  Mr.  Carroll’s  acceptance  to 
give  a  benefit  concert  this  New  Year’s.”  He  teetered 
back  and  forth,  pleased  with  himself. 

“Oh  George,  how  wonderful !  How  marvelous.  Oh 
darling,  I’m  so  glad.”  Molly  turned  to  Mr.  Hutchins. 
“You  don’t  know  how  pleased  I  am,”  she  exclaimed. 
“I  so  hoped  George  would  say  yes.” 

Mr.  Hutchins  prepared  himself  for  another  speech. 


"Miss  Heath.  ’  He  cleared  his  throat  but  got  no  far¬ 
ther. 

“Mr.  Hutchins,”  said  Thatcher,  his  voice  strained, 
“will  you  excuse  us,  please?”  Not  waiting  for  an  an¬ 
swer,  he  grasped  Molly’s  arm  and  led  her  to  the  parlor. 
Carefully,  he  made  sure  the  door  was  shut.  Then  he 
turned  to  her,  his  lips  tightly  compressed,  his  fists 
doubled  in  anger. 

“But  darling,”  she  was  amazed,  frightened.  “What 
is  it?  What’s  wrong?” 

“Molly,”  he  said,  keeping  his  voice  low.  “Will  you 
please  not  call  me  George  in  front  of  complete 
strangers.  You  know  I  dislike  it  and  yet  you  brazenly, 
boldly  shouted  it  out  so  everyone  there  could  hear.” 

“But  darling— why  not?  Haven’t  I  a  right,  to  call 
you  by  your  name  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  Mr.  Carroll  in 
public?  That’s  rather  ridiculous.” 

“No,  I  do  not  want  to  be  called  Mr.  Carroll.  I  prefer 
Thatcher.  My  public  knows  me  as  Thatcher,  and 
Thatcher  you  will  call  me.  If  you  prefer  George,  please 
keep  it  to  yourself.  It  breaks  down  my  prestige.  I 
am  an  artist,  my  dear,  a  famous  man,  and  great  artists 
are  not  called  by  such  plebeian  names  as  George.  If  I 
had  wanted  to  be  called  George,  I  would  have  begun 
my  career  as  George.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  a  good  American  name?”  she 
shouted.  “It  was  good  enough  for  Washington.” 

“Please,  Molly,  keep  your  voice  down.  I  brought 
you  in  here  because  I  was  afraid  you  would  make  a 
scene  like  this.” 

“A  scene — a  scene!  An  artistic  temperament,  unable 
to  cope  with  a  scene!” 

Thatcher  took  a  deep  breath.  “Molly,”  he  tried  to 
be  calm.  “I  have  told  you  I  do  not  wish  to  be  called 
George  and  I  will  not  be  called  George  in  front  of  my 
public.” 

“You’re  being  perfectly  childish.  After  all,  what 
does  it  matter  what  your  name  is?” 

“It’s  the  principle  of  the  thing.  Molly,  it’s  a  very 
little  thing  I’m  asking  you  to  do.  Just  to  restrain 
yourself  a  little.  Can’t  you  do  this  one  thing  for  me?” 

Molly  didn’t  speak.  To  do  this  one  thing — he  said. 
To  her,  who  would  do  anything  to  make  him  happy. 
To  her  who  had  loved  him  so  completely  that  she  had 
even  been  able  to  forget  he  was  merely  an  amazingly 
trained  technician.  The  man  she  loved  the  more  be¬ 
cause  he  had  this  weakness,  loved  in  spite  of  his  de¬ 
ficiency  because  he  was  great  within  himself — and 
because  he  loved  her.  Because  they  shared  their  own 
private  miracle.  But  was  it  a  miracle  to  him?  Was 
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this  man  the  man  she  loved?  Wasn’t  it  just  that  he 
loved  her  because  she  loved  him?  Because  she  com¬ 
plimented  his  ego,  as  did  applause?  How  could  any 
man  who  was  big  enough  within  himself  be  so  petty, 
so  trite  as  to  be  concerned  whether  his  public  knew 
his  mother  had  named  him  George?  How  could  a 
great  man  be  so  small  ?  Somehow,  she  had  never  seen 
what  life  on  a  silver  platter  had  done  to  him.  Every 
opportunity — the  best  teachers  from  the  age  of  five, 
someone  to  grant  his  every  whim,  a  doting  mother  to 
finance  his  first  concert. 

She  remembered  then  little  things  he  had  said.  That 
he  wished  he  had  lived  in  a  garret.  That  he  had 
wished  he  weren’t  an  American,  that  he  wished  he 
hadn’t  had  the  things  he’d  had.  Why,  he  thought  he 
was  a  great  musician.  She’d  seen  that — known  he 
wasn’t,  loved  him  too  much  to  say  so.  And  now  it 
was  too  late.  That  barrier  she’d  always  felt  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  ego.  He  was  a  selfish,  spoiled  man,  so 
possessed  with  the  man  he  thought  he  was  that  he 
could  see  nothing  else.  Even  his  love  had  been  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  another  phase  of  selfish  desire. 

Here,  suddenly,  in  the  insignificant  quarrel  was  the 
essence  of  disillusion.  The  god  on  the  pedestal  was  a 
hollow  god — a  dream  that  never  breathed.  The  man 
she  loved — George,  who  was  all  that  talent  and  emo¬ 
tion  and  training  could  create — was  a  ghost.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Thatcher  Carroll  was  cold,  untouchable.  Like 
music  without  sound. 

“Yes,  of  course.  I’m  sorry,  darling,”  she  said  auto¬ 
matically.  “And  now  I’m  tired.  Will  you  call  me  a 
taxi?” 

She  waited  alone  while  he  got  her  coat  and  called 
the  taxi.  She  stood  once  more  in  the  front  parlor,  re¬ 
membering  flickering  fires,  wine,  music,  candlelight. 
It  was  like  a  haunted  room,  echoing  dreams  from  the 
very  walls.  She  touched  the  piano  keys. 

“Oh,  if  only,”  she  whispered,  as  if  a  prayer,  “if  only 
someday,  somehow,  that  ghost  would  live,  if  some¬ 
thing  would  penetrate  that  shell  of  ego,  then  perhaps 
the  pedestal  would  rise  again.” 

She  wouldn’t  let  him  go  home  with  her.  “No,”  she 
said,  “you  must  stay  with  your  guests.”  He  felt  it 
was  his  duty. 

“Goodnight,”  she  said. 

“Goodnight,  Molly,”  he  answered.  The  taxi  pulled 
away.  She  looked  back  through  the  blur  of  tears. 

“Goodbye,  darling,”  she  whispered. 
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Thatcher  sulked  back  into  the  house. 

The  first  of  the  winter  season  was  much  like  the 
previous  years.  Thatcher  was  complacent.  He  played 
brilliantly.  His  private  life  was  smooth-running, 
though  a  trifle  empty.  He  waited  for  Molly  to  get  in 
touch  with  him.  He  called,  wrote,  phoned.  She  was 
never  there,  she  never  answered. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  Red  Cross  concert  that  the 
realization  came  to  him.  Molly  had  left  him.  Gone 
was  her  bright  laughter,  her  comforting  love.  His 
prop  was  taken  away.  He  tried  desperately  to  look 
ahead  of  him,  to  see  the  notes,  the  music  as  he  could 
always  do  before.  There  was  only  a  blur — and  then 
her  face,  her  eyes  when  he  kissed  her,  her  mouth  when 
she  said  goodnight.  His  fingers  faltered.  His  mind 
went  blank.  He  left  the  stage. 

At  home,  he  sat  in  the  library.  It  was  unbearable  to 
enter  his  familiar  sanctum.  It  didn't  matter.  Nothing 
mattered.  The  butler  brought  him  the  papers.  One 
after  another  the  review  said  the  same  thing. 

“The  master  mechanic  has  broken.  The  great  G. 
Thatcher  Carroll  has  proved  himself  a  machine.  Car- 
roll  played  well — technically,  as  always,  until  the  third 
number — the  Beethoven  Sonata.  How  ironic  it  should 
be  the  ‘Pathetique,’  for  that  it  was  to  see  a  man  lose- 
the  greatest  thing  he  has.” 

Thatcher  laughed.  How  true,  how  very  true,  though 
they  didn’t  know.  The  greatest  thing  he  has. 

He  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  not  moving.  At 
last  he  rose  and  walked  gropingly  toward  the  parlor. 
The  door  was  open,  embers  of  a  fire  still  burning. 
Automatically  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  leaning 
his  head  on  the  edge. 

The  master  mechanic — the  technician.  That  was  it, 
then.  His  fame,  his  greatness.  That  was  what  they 
meant  when  they  said  he  played  brilliantly,  magnifi¬ 
cently.  Never  feelingly,  never  thrillingly.  But  he  had 
thought  men  were  immortal  because  they  were  born 
so.  Beethoven,  Paderewski,  Rachmaninoff.  Was  it 
that  some  element,  some  spirit  within  them  urged  them 
on?  He  had  had  everything.  What  was  wrong? 
Why  had  the  love  for  a  woman  taken  from  him  every¬ 
thing  he  had? 

Idly  he  played  a  few  chords.  Then  haltingly,  with 
one  finger,  he  played  her  song.  “Drink  to  Me  .  .  Only 
.  .  With  Thine  Eyes.”  He  sobbed  convulsively,  still 
playing. 


So  this  was  love — this  was  the  being  of  the  words 
they  d  said — this  was  the  emotion  he  only  pretended 
to  have.  This  loss — greater  than  desire — greater  than 
glory — this  was  sorrow. 

He  played  the  melody  softly.  An  ember  sputtered. 
The  shadows  deepened.  He  tried  the  first  bar  of  the 
Pathetique.  The  music  was  not  there.  He  still  couldn’t 
see  it.  The  keys  were  smooth  and  flat  to  his  touch. 
The  sound  was  flat,  hesitating.  He  felt  deaf.  Deaf? 
Beethoven  was  deaf — yet  he  played.  Paderewski  was 
old — broken.  Yet  he  played.  He  saw  his  country  fall. 
Rachmaninoff  saw  his  world  tremble.  Yet  they  all 
went  on.  Perhaps  it  was  their  sorrow,  their  tragedy 
which  gave  them  life  in  music.  Maybe  it  was  the  only 
way  they  could  express  the  wordless. 

He  played  the  opening  bars  again.  The  music  was 
still  gone,  yet  he  was  able  to  play  on.  He  didn’t  need 
it.  No  longer  did  he  have  to  see  it.  He  missed  a  note 
here  and  there.  It  didn’t  matter.  On  and  on  swelled 
the  music.  It  spoke  his  sorrow.  The  music  was  his. 
The  world  was  his.  Like  a  ghost,  he  seemed,  in  the 
growing  darkness.  The  bench  was  like  a  pedestal. 
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(Prise  Story) 


You  know,  it's  a  funny  world.  A  man  can  go  for 
months  and  never  have  one  bit  of  excitement,  and 
then,  “pop,"  the  lid  will  blow  off  from  everything. 
The  next  thing  that  he  knows  he  has  more  excitement 
than  one  man  can  handle  alone.  Now  take  this  gas 
and  oil  business  that  I  am  in,  it  makes  a  swell  com¬ 
parison  to  life.  As  long  as  you  have  a  car  in  that  needs 
lubricating,  or  a  tire  to  fix  there’s  always  plenty  of  gas 
business  in  the  yard,  more  than  you  can  take  care  of. 
The  cars  will  come  in  for  service  one  right  after  the 
other,  but  just  let  you  have  nothing  in  particular  to  do 
and  there  won’t  be  a  car  in  for  gas  in  a  month  of 
Sundays.  That’s  exactly  how  life  seems  to  go  with  me; 
first  I'm  driving  myself  nuts  with  lack  of  excitement, 
and  then  I’ve  got  more  action  than  one  man  can  han¬ 
dle  alone.  Now  that  I  am  famous  I  guess  it  won’t  hurt 
to  let  you  in  on  a  few  inside  secrets.  This  famous  busi¬ 
ness  is  really  a  lot  of  high  class  baloney.  I  maintain 
that  it  all  depends  on  the  circumstance.  It  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  anybody,  George  Washington  and  Lucky  Lind¬ 
bergh  were  just  fortunate.  Take  me  for  instance,  one 
day  I  am  just  one  straw  in  a  big  haystack,  and  the  next 
thing  that  I  know  I  am  the  haystack.  I  guess  that  I 
will  have  to  tell  you  all  about  it  so  you  can  see  better 
what  I  mean. 

I  have  been  working  at  the  Naughton  Oil  Company 
for  the  past  three  years.  I  don’t  ever  expect  to  get  rich 
at  it,  but  it’s  a  job  and  I  like  it.  fust  like  some  guys 
are  bankers,  and  some  guys  are  bakers — I’m  in  the  gas 
and  oil  business.  I  figure  like  this,  I  have  a  wife  and 
two  kids,  may  the  good  Lord  bless  them,  and  so  I  have 
to  work  at  something,  and  as  long  as  I  have  got  to 
work  I  may  as  well  do  something  that  I  like  to  do,  and 
the  gas  and  oil  business  is  it.  I  know  the  game,  and  I 
can  sell  the  specialties  as  well  as  the  next  guy,  and  I 


like  the  people  that  I  work  for;  so  I  ask  you,  what 
could  be  better? 

Last  spring  I  got  stuck  on  the  night  shift  which 
means  that  I  work  at  the  station  all  alone  from  twelve 
p.m.  until  seven  a.m.  There’s  not  much  doing  at  night 
so  they  only  need  one  man.  I  like  the  shift,  and  feel 
good  that  they  thought  enough  of  me  to  let  me  handle 
it.  It  takes  a  reliable  man  to  take  care  of  the  place  all 
alone,  and  to  be  able  to  meet  any  job  that  might  come 
up.  One  of  the  main  things  that  I  like  about  this  shift 
is  that  I  don’t  have  any  competition  from  the  other 
fellows  in  selling  oil  and  the  other  specialties  that  the 
company  puts  on  the  market.  Selling  these  extras  is 
what  really  pays  the  dividends.  Last  month  alone  I 
drew  twelve  dollars  extra  from  my  selling,  and  the 
month  before  that  I  won  a  dandy  raincoat  for  being 
the  top  man  in  sales  for  the  month.  I  have  a  regular 
little  oil  business  built  up.  I  sell  oil  to  my  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  by  the  bulk  which  saves  them  some  money  and 
makes  me  a  little  extra.  Then  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
things  to  sell  such  as  motor  lube,  rear  view  mirrors, 
batteries,  and  tires.  That  is,  we  used  to  sell  tires  until 
the  government  said  that  we  couldn’t.  Well,  the  only 
thing  that  I  don’t  like  about  this  night  shift  is  that  it 
gets  kind  of  lonesome  after  three  o’clock.  However,  I 
can  usually  find  something  to  do  like  cleaning  up  the 
pits  or  painting  the  islands  to  pass  the  time  away. 

I  was  telling  Mabel,  she’s  my  wife  and  a  good  one 
too,  even  though  she  does  get  a  little  sore  when  I  play 
the  horses  now  and  then,  that  if  things  didn’t  pick  up 
pretty  soon  that  I  would  drive  myself  nuts  from  lack 
of  excitement.  There  hadn’t  even  been  a  fire  in  our 
neighborhood  for  a  month  so  that  I  could  at  least 
watch  the  fire  trucks  go  by.  Mabel  said  that  maybe  I 
would  like  to  join  the  army  and  then  I  would  have 


plenty  of  excitement,  but  I  told  her  that  I  was  plenty 
happy  to  buy  a  defense  stamp  now  and  then  and  to 
leave  the  fighting  up  to  the  younger  fellows.  When  I 
think  of  those  dirty  little,  two-faced,  yellow  Japs  I 
could — well,  I  haven’t  got  time  to  argue  about  that 
now,  but  I  know  that  you  feel  the  same  way  as  I  do 
about  that  subject. 

One  night  about  a  week  ago  it  was  warm  and  nice 
and  there  wasn’t  much  going  on.  I  was  out  in  the  yard 
leaning  on  the  coke  machine  and 
thinking  to  myself  what  an  easy  touch 
it  would  be  for  some  guy  to  steal 
those  tires  we  had  locked  up  in  the 
back  room.  Ever  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  put  the  ban  on  selling  tires 
the  boss  had  kept  all  that  we  had  on 
hand  locked  up  in  the  storage  room 
for  safe  keeping.  There  must  be  five 
hundred  bucks  of  new  rubber  locked 
up  out  there.  We  did  have  a  large 
tire  business  before  the  war.  About 
twelve-thirty  Charlie  Owens,  the  cop 
on  our  beat,  came  in  to  chew  the  fat 
for  awhile.  He  drops  in  every  night 
about  that  time  and  we  match  for  the 
cokes  and  talk  some.  He  is  unlucky 
as  hell  and  buys  the  cokes  almost  every 
night.  We  got  to  talking  about  this 
tire  business,  and  he  said  that  he  was  surprised 
that  there  hadn’t  been  more  tire  thefts  than  there  had 
been.  We  talked  for  about  a  half  an  hour  and  then  he 
had  to  get  out  on  his  rounds  again.  He  brings  me  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  every  night  from  the  little 
beanery  down  the  street  as  I  can’t  leave  the  station  at 
all  during  the  night.  They  make  swell  sandwiches 
down  there.  I  told  him  to  bring  me  a  swiss  cheese 
sandwich  that  night  as  it  was  too  warm  for  a  hot  sand¬ 
wich.  I  like  to  vary  my  sandwiches  anyway,  it  helps 
to  make  life  more  interesting. 

About  one-thirty  one  of  my  regular  customers  came 
in  and  left  his  car  for  me  to  lubricate.  A  lot  of  the 
fellows  who  work  the  split  shifts  at  night  over  at  the 
Electric  Company  leave  their  cars  with  me  on  their 
way  home  from  work  so  that  I  can  work  on  them 
while  they  aren’t  in  use.  I  had  a  few  gas  customers 
after  that  so  that  I  couldn’t  get  at  the  lube  job  until 
three  o’clock.  I  like  to  grease  a  car  when  I  have  plenty 
of  time  to  do  a  good  job. 

I  was  down  in  the  pit  checking  the  “T”  and  “D" 
when  I  heard  another  car  drive  in.  It  is  just  like  I 
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always  said,  it  never  fails  to  happen  when  you’re  busy 
a  gas  customer  will  always  crop  up.  I  had  the  plug 
out  of  the  differential  so  I  couldn’t  take  care  of  the  car 
until  I  had  finished  what  I  was  already  doing.  I  could 
just  see  the  car  from  where  I  was  standing  in  the  pit, 
it  was  a  big  one  and  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  sell 
some  extras.  A  little  short  guy  got  out  of  the  car  and 
came  over  to  where  I  was  working. 

“Any  chance  of  getting  some  gas?”  he  asked  good 
naturedly. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  be  right 
with  him,  and  we  talked  back  and 
forth  while  I  put  the  plug  back  in  the 
differential  case.  He  noticed  the  big 
tire  ad  that  we  had  stuck  up  in  the 
back  of  the  lubritory  and  asked  if  we 
were  still  selling.  I  told  him  that  we 
weren’t  allowed  to  sell  tires  anymore, 
and  that  we  just  hadn’t  gotten  around 
to  taking  the  sign  down. 

As  soon  as  I  was  outside  in  the  yard 
I  got  a  good  look  at  the  limousine 
out  by  the  pumps.  It  was  a  seven- 
passenger  job  complete  with  a  chauf¬ 
feur.  There  was  another  guy  in  the 
back  seat  smoking  a  cigar.  I  thought 
they  were  a  coupla  big  timers  hav¬ 
ing  a  car  like  that.  The  little  short 
guy  told  me  to  fill  it  up  so  I  began  pumping  the  gas. 
While  I  was  busy  he  went  up  and  talked  with  the 
other  two  men  in  the  car,  but  they  talked  so  low  that 
I  couldn’t  hear  them.  When  I  finished  putting  the 
gas  in  he  told  me  to  check  the  oil,  and  so  I  went  up 
front  to  the  hood  to  do  it.  The  next  thing  that  I 
knew  the  little  guy  was  probing  me  in  the  back  with 
something  small  and  hard. 

“All  right,  bud,  just  act  natural  and  you  won't  get 
hurt,”  he  says  to  me. 

I  told  him  that  he  was  wasting  his  time,  and  that  we 
didn’t  keep  any  money  except  enough  to  make  change 
around  the  station  at  night. 

“We  ain’t  after  money,”  he  says.  “We  want  a  few 
of  those  tires  that  you’ve  got  advertised.’’ 

I  began  to  catch  on  about  that  time.  There  wasn't 
much  choice  in  the  matter,  and  so  I  started  out  towards 
the  storeroom  with  him  following  me.  After  all,  I 
have  a  wife  and  kids,  and  he  has  a  gun;  so  the  answer 
was  simple  when  all  there  was  at  stake  was  a  few  tires. 
He  told  the  two  men  in  the  car  to  run  it  closer  to  the 
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office  so  that  they  could  load  it  without  people  sus¬ 
pecting  what  they  were  doing  from  the  street. 

Just  as  we  got  inside  the  office  door  the  telephone 
began  to  ring.  I  had  a  good  idea  who  it  was.  I  knew 
that  it  must  be  Charlie  Owens  calling  to  tell  me  that 
they  were  all  out  of  swiss  cheese  down  at  the  beanery. 
The  little  guy  tells  me  to  answer  it,  and  to  just  act 
natural,  and  that  if  I  said  one  word  out  of  the  way  I 
would  be  news  for  die  obituary  column.  Something 
in  the  way  that  he  said  it  made  me  feel  that  he  meant 
it.  He  walked  right  over  to  the  phone  with  me  so  that 
he  could  hear  the  conversation  on  both  ends.  It  was 
Charlie  all  right,  and  I  felt  like  calling  for  help,  but  I 
didn't  dare.  Charlie  told  me  just  what  I  had  guessed 
that  he  would,  they  were  all  out  of  swiss  cheese  down 
at  the  beanery.  The  little  guy  whispered  for  me  to 
make  it  snappy,  and  so  I  told  him  to  bring  me  a  ham 
sandwich. 

Well,  I  took  this  guy  out  to  the  storeroom  and 
unlocked  the  door.  You  should  have  seen  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face  when  he  saw  all  of  those  brand  new 
tires  there  just  for  the  asking.  In  the  meantime  I  could 
hear  the  other  two  men  maneuvering  the  car  up  by 
the  office  door.  I  hoped  and  prayed  for  a  customer, 
but  then  now  that  I  wanted  one  I  knew  that  I  didn’t 
have  a  chance.  The  little  guy  sent  me  into  the  room 
to  sort  out  some  of  the  best  tires  that  we  carried.  I 
was  back  in  the  storeroom  when  I  heard  another  voice. 


“Drop  the  gun,  mister,  the  cards  are  changing 
hands.” 

It  was  good  old  Charlie,  and  the  next  thing  that  I 
heard  was  the  sirene  of  the  prowl  car  as  it  pulled  up 
out  front.  It  hadn’t  taken  Charlie  long  to  get  into 
action.  He  had  played  his  part  neatly,  and  the  crooks 
didn’t  have  a  chance. 

When  he  turned  in  this  attempt  at  robbery  down  at 
the  station  he  found  that  these  men  were  big-time 
racketeers  who  had  been  hiding  out  just  outside  of 
our  town.  There  was  five  thousand  bucks  on  their 
heads.  Charlie  and  I  split  the  reward;  he  wanted  me 
to  take  all  of  it,  but  after  all,  he  had  had  as  much  to  do 
with  catching  them  as  I  had.  I  have  put  the  greater 
part  of  my  share  of  the  reward  into  defense  bonds 
because  I  don’t  really  need  it  right  now  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  does.  In  about  ten  years’  time  my  oldest  one 
will  be  ready  for  college  and  that  interest  will  come  in 
mighty  handy. 

Oh,  how  did  Charlie  know  what  was  cooking? 
Well,  you  remember  me  telling  you  what  a  good  sales¬ 
man  I  am,  and  you  remember  my  telling  Charlie  to 
change  my  order  down  at  the  beanery  to  a  ham  sand¬ 
wich;  well,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  two  and  two 
together  and  you  will  see  that  my  Palestinian  influence 
works  one  way  but  not  in  the  other. 

by  jack  J4eatk 


A  slender  cigarette — my  youth’s  years — burns  in  a  heavy,  expensive  ash  tray. 
From  a  leisurely  yet  unrelenting  fire  there  is  a  dull  glow, 

One  neither  of  strength  nor  from  a  quick,  crisp,  effective  flame. 

Weak  blue  smoke  floats  listlessly,  yielding  to  each  silly  puff  of  air. 

Tobacco,  once  green  and  tall  in  a  sunny  field,  grays  into  a  spent  ash. 

Last  to  go  is  the  tip’s  frivolous  scarlet,  a  careless  imprint 
Of  lips  that  flirt,  pout,  kiss  while  the  smoke  curls, 

Yet  never  soften  to  beg  for  other  mouths,  taut  with  pain  or  thin  with  starving. 
May  my  fingers  be  stained  an  accusing  brown  forever  if  I  light  another! 

— Mary  Louise  Merritt. 


intiknt  in  Berlin 


(Drama) 


The  scene  is  a  hotel  room  in  Berlin.  The  furniture  is 
rather  cheap,  and  the  wallpaper  is  cracked  and  stained. 
A  bed  is  on  the  right  of  the  stage,  a  large  chair  center, 
and  a  desk  down  left,  half  toward  the  audience.  A 
suitcase  is  on  the  floor  up  right.  A  door  leading  to  the 
hall  up  center  is  closed. 

The  time  is  late  summer  of  1941.  Joe  Rogers,  an 
American  correspondent,  sits  behind  the  desk,  pound¬ 
ing  away  at  an  old  portable.  He  is  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
and  a  battered  felt  hat  is  on  the  back  of  his  head.  The 
desk  has  much  paper,  a  necktie,  cigarettes,  and  a  drink 
on  it.  Other  glasses  and  a  bottle  also  help  crowd  the 
desk.  Joe  types  for  a  few  seconds  after  the  curtain 
rises,  then  takes  a  deep  drag  from  the  cigarette  which 
has  been  hanging  on  his  lip.  He  also  takes  a  drink 
from  the  glass  at  his  side,  and  then  starts  typing  rapidly 
again.  After  a  few  seconds,  there  is  a  knock  on  the 
door. 

joe:  YeahP 

Larry  enters.  (He  is  evidently  younger  than  Joe, 
pale,  blond  and  impetuous.)  Larry  Nolton  is  also  an 
American  correspondent,  who  has  been  in  Berlin  for 
two  years. 

joe:  Oh,  Hi,  Larry. 

larry:  Whatcha  doing  there? 

joe:  (Still  busy  with  his  typewriter)  Hmm? 

larry:  I  said,  what’s  new  for  A.P.  today?  (He  sits 
down  on  bed) 

joe:  (He  now  stops  typing)  Well,  1  got  an  item  here 
from  the  East.  From  Mike,  which  proves  it’s  true. 
Helluva  time  getting  it  through  this  far,  but  it  says  the 
Germans  have  been  driven  back  50  miles  or  so  since 
yesterday.  Damn  good  head  for  tomorrow’s  third 
edition.  Americans  need  to  read  stuff  like  this  right 
now.  But  I  guess  it  hasn’t  a  Chinaman’s  chance  of 
getting  through  the  censors.  (Leans  back  in  his  chair 
and  lights  a  cigarette.  Larry  lights  one  too.)  Say, 
why  do  you  suppose  people  say  “Chinaman’s  chance,” 
anyhow?  Sounds  like  more  Nazi  propaganda  some¬ 
where.  (He  chuckles.) 

larry:  (Ignoring  the  last  remark)  Why  do  you 
spend  time  writing  that  stuff  if  you  know  it  won’t  get 
through  ? 

joe:  Just  a  little  theory  of  mine.  Lets  'em  know 
somebody  knows  what’s  really  going  on.  Besides, 


there’s  always  the  small  chance  of  one  of  Himmler’s 
stooges  slipping  up,  y'  know.  Have  a  drink,  boy. 

larry:  Thanks  pal,  I  need  one.  (He  crosses  “L”  to 
desk,  fixes  himself  a  drink-) 
joe:  How  come? 

larry:  (Sits  in  chair,  “C.”  He  looks  angry.)  Oh, 
it’s  that  damned  stuffed  shirt,  Fitzgerald.  He’s  been 
at  me  all  afternoon  about  my  stories  again.  Thinks  I 
should  put  in  more  about  his  dear  old  England  and 
democracy,  and  less  about  the  real  efficiency  they  have 
around  here,  or  something.  Why  are  all  these  British¬ 
ers  that  way,  anyhow  ?  In  the  last  Olympics,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  announcers  invariably  went  on  about  how  the 
jolly  English  champion  who  came  in  third  really  put 
up  the  best  fight  of  the  afternoon.  Hardly  mentioned 
who  had  won.  Makes  me  sick.  I  finally  told  him  to 
go  to  hell  and  write  his  own  stuffy  articles  down  there 
instead  of  butting  into  a  real  reporter’s  work. 

joe:  Now,  wait  a  minute,  boy.  Fitz  is  a  real  re¬ 
porter  if  I  ever  saw  one. 

larry:  Just  ’cause  he  was  a  cub  in  the  last  war  he 
thinks  he’s  God  almighty.  Why’n’t  he  fight  then? 
Why  isn’t  he  fighting  now  for  his  deah  old  England  ? 

joe:  Matter  of  fact,  why  aren’t  we?  Somebody’s 
got  to  do  this  job,  you  know. 

larry:  Well,  then,  we  ought  to  do  it  right.  All  this 
damn  shilly  shally  of  letting  America  know  only  what’s 
good  for  it  is  rot.  Your  stuff  gets  cut  out  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  because  you  tell  the  German’s  losses. 
Mine  gets  cut  out  on  the  other  side  because  I  tell  what 
they've  won.  (He  crosses  “L”  and  fixes  another  drink, 
crosses  “R”  and  sits  on  bed.) 

joe:  Toots,  if  you  don’t  know  by  now  that  in  every 
country  in  the  world  people  are  learning  only  what 
their  governments  want  them  to  learn,  it’s  about  time 
you  found  out.  And  when  things  really  break  be¬ 
tween  the  land  of  the  free  and  this  cheerful  prison- 
camp  which  is  still  called  Europe,  you’ll  find  none  of 
your  stuff  going  any  further  than  Bermuda. 

larry:  So  I  realize,  my  fran’.  But  all  this  tripe  about 
the  sun  never  setting — it’s  going  to  set  dam’  soon  if 
you  ask  me,  and  the  beloved  English  capitalists  who 
financed  Hitler’s  plans  not  too  long  ago  brought  it  on 
themselves. 

(There  is  a  knock  on  the  door,  and  Fitzgerald  enters. 
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He  is  middle  aged ,  and  very  neat  and  dignified.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  is  a  man  of  intelligence.  At  his  entrance, 
Larry  stiffens,  and  Joe  stands  up,  glad  to  see  him.) 

fitz:  Joseph.  I'm  glad  you're  here.  Got  bad  news 
for  you.  old  man. 

joe:  Don't  tell  me — let  me  guess.  Herr  Himmler 
doesn’t  like  my  latest  issue  of  True  Confessions.  (They 
both  sit,  Joe  at  desk,  Fitz  in  chair.) 

fitz:  Right  you  are,  and  I  fear  someone's  going  to 
come  to  see  you  today  about  it.  Sorry. 

joe:  Aw,  hell,  Fitz,  I'm  surprised  nothing’s  been 
done  before  this.  ( Offers  Fitz  a  cigarette,  takes  one 
himself,  throws  pack  to  Larry,  casually )  They'll  just 
tell  me  off,  or  maybe  ship  me  home.  Won't  be  any¬ 
thing  new. 

fitz:  Seriously,  though,  you  know  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  us  how  tight  things  have  been  for  the  past  few 
months.  Our  work  as  it  should  be  has  just  been  impos¬ 
sible.  I'm  even  scared  to  talk  this  way  here  in  your 
room.  The  blokes  have  probably  got  a  dictaphone 
under  the  bed  somewhere. 

joe:  ( Laughing )  Not  a  chance;  I  check  the  room 
every  time  I  come  back  here. 

fitz:  (Disgustedly)  I  told  you,  didn’t  I,  that  in  Lis¬ 
bon  last  month  you  couldn’t  walk  ten  feet  without  _ 
bumping  into  a  poorly  disguised  Arian.  And  Grosser, 
top  man  in  the  foreign  branch  of  this  terribly  efficient 
Berlin  police  force,  was  living  in  the  room  below  mine. 
joe:  Should’ve  taken  a  couple  of  pot  shots  at  him. 
larry:  (Who  has  been  silently  glaring  since  Fitz 
entered)  Why  should  he?  Grosser’s  doing  his  job  like 
anybody  would.  He’s  not  a  fighting  man  either.  Why 
kill  him? 

joe:  (Laughing  Larry’s  remark  off)  You’re  right  at 
that.  Why  kill  him  ?  They’d  just  put  someone  worse 
in  his  place. 

fitz:  (Seriously)  Couldn't  be  much  worse,  actually. 
They  took  all  my  money  and  letters,  despite  the  For¬ 
eign  Office’s  requests.  Why  I  ever  came  back  to  this 
hellhole  is  more  than  I  know. 

larry:  ( Sarcastically )  I  often  wonder  myself,  Big 
Shot. 

joe:  A  good  newspaper  man  won’t  jump  for  safety 
even  if  it’s  handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter,  as  long 
as  there’s  a  chance  for  a  story  in  the  danger  zone.  And 
you’re  the  best  they’ve  got  here,  Fitz. 

larry:  Did  you  say  a  chance  for  a  story,  Joe — or  for 
a  by-line?  Or  was  the  word  you  used  propa — 
joe:  (Amiably)  Aw,  shut  up,  kid,  and  have  another 
drink.  (He  gets  up,  crosses  “R,”  and  takes  bottle  to 


Larry.  Larry  takes  a  drink,  but  from  the  bottle  this 
time.) 

fitz:  I'd  take  it  easy  on  that  rather  bad  whiskey  if  I 
were  you. 

larry:  (Angry  again )  Yeah,  but  you’re  not.  I  thought 
I  made  it  plain  to  you  once  this  afternoon  that  what 
I  do  is  my  business  and  not  the  King  of  England’s; 
and  that  goes  for  my  drinking  as  well  as  my  stories. 

joe:  Aw,  kid,  calm  down.  Thist  sort  of  thing  doesn’t 
help,  you  know.  And  your  stuff  has  been  awfully  on 
the  nasty  Nazi  side  lately.  ( Really  trying  to  find  out.) 
What’s  gotten  into  you,  anyhow?  You  didn’t  use  to 
write  this  way — or  be  this  way,  either. 

larry:  (Excitedly;  he  is  feeling  the  “rather  bad 
whiskey"  now.)  I'll  tell  you  what’s  gotten  into  me! 
Seeing  things  get  accomplished  in  a  sensible  and  co¬ 
ordinated  way;  seeing  a  country  being  run  without  rot¬ 
ten  politics  and  inefficiency;  seeing  a  state  which  was 
kicked  down  hard  rise  up  and  make  something  of  it¬ 
self,  on  nothing,  by  brains  and  organization;  seeing 
someone  make  real  promises  and  then  have  guts 
enough  to  stick  to  them,  instead  of  making  phoney 
promises  to  get  a  few  votes  in  his  pocket  and  then 
throw  them  in  the  gutter;  seeing  a  whole  country  em¬ 
ployed,  and  fighting  for  a  common  end,  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  country,  and  making  good  at  it ;  fighting 
like  hell  because  someone’s  given  them  something  they 
can  believe  in  and  fight  for — that’s  what’s  gotten  into 
me! 

joe:  (Who  has  been  listening  patiently)  You  seem 
to  have  forgotten  these  two  words,  Larry:  freedom — 
and  slavery. 

larry:  If  you’re  going  to  feed  me  the  old  song  and 
dance  about  keeping  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
stow  it.  That  particular  record  seems  to  have  been 
worn  out,  and  by  more  than  one  dull  needle.  We 
aren’t  all  blind,  ( looks  at  Fitz  meaningly)  thank  God. 

fitz:  I  say,  old  boy,  what  is  all  this?  You  don’t 
actually  believe  what  you’re  spouting  off  there? 

joe:  (Again  trying  to  ease  the  situation)  Of  course 
he  doesn’t.  Just  the  tension  and  the  cheap  liquor. 

larry:  (Loudly,  ignoring  Joe,  to  Fitz)  So  you  think 
I’m  all  wet,  eh?  Is  that  it?  You  don’t  have  to  say  it. 
I  can  see  it  in  your  face,  and  in  those  so-called  news 
stories  you  send  out.  Talk  about  your  propaganda! 
That’s  one  you’re  always  blowing  about,  Sir  Fitz. 
“The  Nazi  propaganda  minister’s  usual  lies — ”  What 
about  your  own  lies,  mister?  What  about  that  story 
last  May  on  the  railroad  station,  “Blown  to  bits  by  our 
( Continued  on  Page  22 ) 
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It’s  odd  the  way  really  being  in  love  suddenly  hits  one 
bodily  and  mentally.  The  girls  in  the  last  dormitory  of 
the  Seminary  campus  were  delving  into  the  subject  of 
“love  and  necking”  in  the  usual  collegiate  bull  session 
fashion.  There  was  little  doubt  about  whether  all 
college  girls  had  experience  in  the  courtship  phase  of 
education  until  someone  mentioned  Belle. 

“Belle,  oh  sure  Belle.  Now  without  a  doubt  she’s 
never — why  she’s  never  even  been  kissed!” 

Imagine  it,  Belle,  a  college  senior,  had  never  been 
kissed.  But  it  was  true;  all  the  girls  on  her  dorm 
hall  knew  it  for  a  fact  and  the  rest  of  the  co-eds  in  the 
dormitory  knew  it  from  hearsay.  Belle  had  never  been 
kissed. 

“Honestly,”  continued  the  informer,  a  girl  who  could 
be  termed  “sexually  promiscuous”  by  the  house 
mother;  “swell  cooperative  date”  by  the  B.  M.  C. 
fraternity;  “fast  competition”  by  her  sorority  sisters. 
“Belle  doesn’t  know  what  she’s  missing.” 

The  girls  were  sprawled  around  the  largest  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  drapes  were  faded  blue 
by  the  sun  and  the  matching  bedspreads  were  a  dark¬ 
ened,  blackened  blue  from  saddle  shoes  propped  on 
the  bed. 

Marianne,  Bell’s  roommate  and  confidante,  tried  to 
clarify  Belle’s  “outmoded”  ideas  about  the  ways  of  life. 
Marianne  puffed  at  her  cigarette  thoughtfully  and 
hesitatingly  tried  to  defend  with  roommate  loyalty  but 
girlish  skepticism.  “Well,  Belle’s  kind  of  retarded  in 
this  sex  business.  The  very  mentioning  of  necking 
with  a  guy  is  revolting  to  her.  She's  been  raised  by  a 
grandmother  and  an  elderly  uncle.” 

There  were  many  protests  from  the  girls,  “Even 
more  so — she  should  know  the  score.” 

Marianne  continued,  “She  has  some  theory  and  I 
don’t  mind  saying  it  but  it’s  not  crack-pot  all  the  way 
around.” 

“Okay,  we’ll  Freudianize  it,”  replied  the  sex  en¬ 
thusiasts. 

“She  believes  in  chemic  impulse.” 

“Translate  it,  please.  Yeah,  remember  I'm  an  Eng¬ 
lish  major  and  scientific  terms  don’t  register  in  my 
cultured  interior.” 

“Well,  chemic  impulse — you  know  magnetism  to 
your  soul  mate.” 

A  co-ed  hummed  sarcastically,  “Some  day  he'll  come 
along;  the  man  I  love.” 


“Yes,  that’s  the  idea  and  Belle  wants  to  be  ready  for 
him  with  all  her  virginal  purity  radiant  in  her  eyes. 
That’s  how  he,  the  man,  will  know  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  one  another.  It’s  fate.”  Marianne  slumped 
back  on  her  bed  rather  exhausted  from  expounding 
such  philosophy. 

“It's  screwy  and  doesn’t  pay  dividends.” 

“Meanwhile,  what's  she  supposed  to  do — develop  the 
co-ed  hip  spread  and  read  about  Plato’s  ladder  of  love.” 

“No,  she  dates  a  lot,  but  in  a  different  kind  of  way. 
They  dance  and  enjoy  themselves,  but  she  talks  her  way 
out  of  the  payment  part  of  the  date.”  Marianne 
frowned  at  the  protests. 

“God,  what  a  life!  That’s  no  fun.” 

“She  really  doesn’t  want  to  kiss  a  guy.  It’s  not  that 
she’s  afraid  too  'cause  she  can  control  herself;  but 
honestly,  she  doesn’t  want  to.” 

“Let  yourself  go,  relax.  Someone  ought  to  tell  her 
what  she  is  missing.” 

“After  four  years  she’s  a  hopeless  case  for  conver¬ 
sion.” 

Someone  passed  a  rapidly  dwindling  box  of  choco¬ 
lates  around  the  room.  Another  girl  played  the  Benny 
Goodman  recording  of,  “I  Got  it  Bad  and  That  ain’t 
Good.” 

The  conversation  turned  to  necking  and  was  cen¬ 
sored  from  this  recording  or  repetition. 

Marianne  reminded,  “Don't  drop  the  ashes  on  the 
floor.  There  are  ash  trays  for  that  precise  purpose.” 

Someone  answered  flipply,  “We  ought  to  burn  up 
this  rat  hole,  anyway.” 

Another  seconded,  “Isn't  it  the  truth.” 

Then  the  conversation  was  brought  to  the  lower 
plane  of  confining  girdles  but  it  was  cleansed  with  the 
priorities  side  of  girdles  and  the  rationing  of  perfumes. 
There  wouldn't  be  any  men  to  dress  for  anyway  so 
why  worry  about  the  shortage  of  stockings,  girdles, 
and  make-up. 

“Might  as  well  revert  to  nature,”  said  a  sophomore 
with  her  eyes  conveying  the  implication  of  a  dirty 
crack. 

No  one  heard  Belle  slip  into  the  bull  session  until 
she  blurted  out  in  a  far-removed-from-reality  tone, 
“I’ve,  I've  been  kissed — kissed  cleanly.  It  was  worth 
waiting  for  to  be  kissed  cleanly  and  beautifully  by  the 
man  you  really  love.” 

Marianne  upset  the  ash  tray,  turned  the  “vie”  up  to 
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a  blaring  pitch  instead  of  reducing  it  and  Benny  Good¬ 
man’s  band  played  a  deafening,  .  .  it  bad  .  .  and 
was  terminated.  “Honestly,  roommie,  I'm  proud  of 
you.” 

The  room  was  electrified  with  excitement  and  con¬ 
fusion. 

“How  did  you  like  it?” 

“Wasn't  it  divine?” 

“God.  there's  nothing  like  it,”  someone  sighed 
reminiscing. 

Belle  still  stared  subconsciously  into  infinity.  “He 
kissed  me  and  it  was  worth  waiting  for.” 

Marianne  asked  an¬ 
noyed,  “Listen,  did 
you  kiss  him  passion¬ 
ately?” 

Belle  turned  startled 
and  as  if  she  had  just 
seen  Marianne  for  the 
first  time.  “Of  course 
I  didn’t  kiss  him. 

That  would  have 
spoiled  and  cheapened 
the  whole  thing.  This 
way  it  was  decent.” 

“Decent,  you’re  a  real  dope.” 

"I  give  her  up;  she’s  a  real  baby  after  all.” 

“You’d  think  from  sheer  association  with  normal 
girls  for  nearly  four  years  that  she’d  acquire  some  sense, 
some  technique.” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  kiss  him.  Yaw'l  don’t  understand. 
I  want  my  love  for  him  to  come  the  slow,  easy,  clean 
sort  of  way.” 

“But  it’s  decent  to  kiss  a  guy  you  love.” 

“That’s  just  it,”  Belle  pleaded,  “I  don’t  want  to  be 
hurt.  I  love  him,  but  he'll  never  know  how  until  I'm 
dead  sure  he  loves  me  for  myself;  for  the  way  I  con¬ 
verse  with  people  easily;  for  the  way  I  listen  and  ad¬ 
mire  his  talking  about  his  job.  I  don’t  want  him  to 
love  me  for  my  body — that’s  a  sorted  love — you  don’t 
mean  a  damn  to  a  boy  when  he  loves  you  for  your 
kisses.” 

“You’re  an  absolute  moron.” 

‘How  anyone  could  be  so  naive  when  it  comes  to 
love  is  beyond  me.” 

Belle  glared  at  the  girls  with  their  words  of  wisdom, 
“I  didn’t  kiss  him  and  I’m  glad  and  proud.” 

“Proud  of  what?  You  have  a  stupid,  high  ideal  of 
love.  Haven’t  you  ever  read  Freud  ?” 


One  of  the  girls  explained,  “Yes,  the  libido,  the 
internal  sex  drive.” 

Belle  faced  the  group  threateningly,  “Clear  out  of 
my  room  yaw’l.”  Her  voice  was  soft  but  her  words 
pointed.  She  was  a  Southern  Belle — all  fluff  and  no 
visible  claws  but  surfacely  the  feline  protective  claws 
became  evidenced.  She  wanted  to  get  away  from  this 
atmosphere  in  the  dorm.  She  would  go  home  for  the 
weekend. 

The  co-eds  dispersed  rapidly,  dropping  scarlet  cigar¬ 
ette  butts  on  the  bare  floor.  Someone  suggested  that 
they  drop  in  the  second  floor.  A  freshman  had  received 

a  clumsy,  large  box 
from  the  postoffice 
and  that  meant  food — 
rich,  creamy  cake 
from  home.  The  buz- 
ards  appetites’  devel¬ 
oped  the  homing 
instinct  and  pranced 
down  the  second  floor 
on  the  trail  of  the 
scent. 
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Belle  got  off  the 
small-town  characteristic,  delapidated  railroad  station. 
The  sole  porter  tipped  his  hat,  “Mornin’  Misses  Belle. 
Yaw’l  weren’t  ’spected  wuz  you?” 

“No,  call  me  a  taxi  please.” 

The  porter  whisked  Belle  into  a  worn  “Cowboy” 
cab  and  placed  her  week-end  bag  plastered  with  col¬ 
lege  seals  beside  her.  She  tipped  him  and  the  taxi 
scooted  off. 

After  a  short,  winding  drive  through  the  better  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  the  taxi  pulled  up  before  a  proud, 
white-pillared  home.  Belle  paid  the  driver  and  walked 
into  the  stately  structure. 

No  one  was  home  as  Belle  had  expected.  She  reveled 
in  luxury  as  the  servants  fluttered  about  trying  to  please 
her.  Coming  down  the  steps  for  dinner  she  heard  her 
Uncle  Tommy  in  the  vestibule. 

In  his  firm  but  devilish  Southern  drawl  he  teased 
the  old  colored  butler.  “I  know  yaw’l  been  in  my 
spirits  closet.  Belle  can’t  be  heah;  someone  in  town 
would  have  seen  her  and  shoh  nuff  told  me  before 
now.” 

Belle  heard  the  old  butler  weakly  defend  himself 
from  the  accusation,  as  she  slipped  into  the  library. 
Granny  was  there  as  usual  sorting  out  the  “confusing 
business  for  Tommy”  as  she  termed  long  itemized 


accounts.  She  turned  toward  Belle  delightedly  surprised, 
her  eyes  sparkling  appraisingly,  “Belle,  honey.” 

They  were  embarrassed  as  Uncle  Tommy  ap¬ 
proached.  “Come  on  Belle;  kiss  a  bachelor  who  needs 
a  quick  pick-up  from  a  sweet  young  thing.” 

Granny  sat  on  her  favorite  needle-point  chair  and 
Uncle  Tommy  reclined  on  the  couch.  Tommy  ques¬ 
tioned,  “How’d  you  give  the  old  town  the  slip  and 
sneak  in?  It  sure  beats  me  and  I’ve  been  trying  it  for 
years.” 

Belle  answered  pertly,  “I’ve  nothing  to  conceal  by 
slipping  in  and  you  usually  do.  The  guilty  always  get 
caught  in  the  act.” 

Questions  about  Belle’s  visit  volleyed  back  and  forth. 
They  were  distressed  that  she  hadn’t  written  the 
“Home-town  boy-friend,”  Phil,  a  letter  recently. 

Granny  urged,  “Belle,  what’s  got  into  you  that’s  a 
fine  thing  for  a  young  lady  to  do.  Imagine  that  poor 
boy  has  been  waiting  to  hear  from  you.  Don’t  you 
want  to  see  him  tonight?” 

Belle  turned  with  added  defiance,  “Not  tonight  or 

I  ” 

ever! 

Tommy  sputtered,  “Now,  sugar,  don’t  let  a  lover’s 
quarrel  break  up  your  lifelong  romance.” 

“What  romance  and  what  lover?”  Belle  smiled  mis¬ 
chievously. 

Granny  uttered  a  conclusive,  “Oh,  well.  That’s  right 
he  isn’t  exactly  a  romantic  lover,  but  Tommy — well, 
we  both  always  thought  since  Phil  practically  lived  in 
the  living  room  for  years  that  he’d  eventually  wind 
up  in  the  bedroom.” 

Uncle  Tommy  convulsed  with  gutter  type  humor, 
“Why,  mother,  where  is  your  tact?” 

Belle  laughed  and  granny  reddened.  Dinner  was 
announced  conveniently  to  cover  granny’s  faux  pas. 

After  dinner,  Uncle  Tommy  excused  himself  and 
complained  of  some  unfinished  business  at  the  office. 
Belle  laughed  and  thought,  “.  .  .  unfinished  business 
with  a  blond  that  soon  would  be  finished  or  Uncle 
Tommy’s  technique  was  deteriorating  with  advancing 
age. 

Belle  and  Granny  climbed  up  the  circular  staircase. 
Granny  puffed  slightly  determined  to  keep  up  with 
her  granddaughter’s  springy  step. 

Granny  put  her  arm  about  Belle’s  shoulder  and 
leaned  on  her.  It  always  amused  her  to  cling  to  Belle’s 
tall,  weedlike  body  and  made  her  feel  as  small  as  a 
midget. 

They  turned  down  the  old-fashioned  illuminated 
hallway  to  Belle’s  small  room.  Belle  opened  the  door, 
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glanced  around  into  the  chintz-decorated  interior  and 
then  made  a  dash  for  the  canopy  bed. 

“Oh,  it’s  luxurious — a  thick  spring  mattress  to  lie  on.” 

Granny  made  herself  comfortable  on  the  chintz 
chaise-longue.  “Belle,  honey,  it’s  so  good  to  have  an¬ 
other  lady  in  the  house.” 

“Speak  for  yourself,”  Belle  chided.  She  slipped  out 
of  her  clothes  and  stepped  into  a  housecoat.  She  zipped 
herself  into  it  and  sat  at  the  dressing  table. 

Granny  fondly  and  adoringly  followed  Belle’s  move¬ 
ments,  “You’re  pretty  enough  for  my  eyes,  honey.” 

Belle  wrinkled  her  forehead  and  focused  her  eyes  on 
Granny’s  reflection  in  the  mirror.  “Yes,  but  am  I  beau¬ 
tiful  enough  for  ‘him’?” 

Granny  arched  her  eyebrows  appraisingly,  “Him? 
Who  is  ‘him’?” 

“Who  is  ‘he’;  Granny,  shame  on  you  for  not  being 
more  grammatical.” 

“Belle,  don’t  you  dare  to  change  the  subject — bother 
my  grammar.” 

Belle  took  up  the  dresser  brush  and  stroked  her  long, 
dark  ample  hair.  Gently  she  stroked  and  counted, 
“.  .  .  three,  four.  .  .  .” 

“Belle,  I’ve  been  your  confidante  for  many  years 
now.” 

“Granny,  but  this  is  love,”  Belle  said  simply  but 
solemnly. 

“  ‘Love,’  humph,  it’s  about  time.” 

“No,  Granny,  not  the  silly,  childish  kind,  but  really 
love.” 

Granny  sat  up  abruptly  from  her  reclining  position. 

“It’s  a  real  love — clean  and  decent — the  slow,  easy 
kind  that  comes  when  two  people  feel  they  were  meant 
for  each  other.”  Belle  turned  around  and  faced  her 
grandmother,  pleading  for  understanding. 

“Honestly,  I’m  not  being  dramatic  but  sincere  when 
I  say  ‘we  were  made  for  each  other.'  Why,  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  first  saw  him — oh,  I,  I.  .  .  .” 

Granny  had  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  went  over  and 
kissed  Belle.  “I  do  understand  you,  honey.” 

Belle  hugged  her,  “Granny,  you’re  the  sweetest.  .  . 

“Come  on  and  sit  on  the  bed.” 

“But  Granny  do  you  think  ‘we  were  made  for  each 
other’?” 

“You  ought  to  know,  Belle.” 

“I  know  I  should,  but  all  the  girls  on  the  campus 
say  that  you  have  to  go  through  one  passionate  love 
affair  before  you  can  tell  whether  you’re  really  in  love 
or  not.  They  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  man’s  being 
destined  for  you.” 
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Granny  patted  Belle's  head  and  spoke  as  if  her 
worded  thoughts  were  distant.  “Belle,  they're  wrong, 
wrong.  You  can  tell  if  he  was  destined  for  you;  a 
woman  in  love  can  feel  it,  can  tell.  What’s  he  like?" 

“Granny,  you'd  adore  him.  He's  red-headed,  a  hery 
redhead,  and  his  name  is  Tony  Donn.  .  .  .“ 

Granny  interrupted,  her  voice  chocked  with  emotion, 
"Belle,  honey,  listen  to  me.  When  I  was  a  young  girl 
a  new  boy  moved  to  our  small  Southern  town.  He  was 
a  Yankee  musician.  Your  great-grandfather,  my 
father,  forbade  me  to  see  him.” 

“Why,  that's  being  prejudiced." 

“Not  because  he  was  a  Yankee,  but  he  was  an  irre¬ 
sponsible  musician — so  father  had  said.  We  met 
secretly  on  the  memorial  square  in  the  park.  What 
glorious  evenings — like  being  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world — we  loved  and  our  love  never  died.  He  said 
it  wouldn't — he  was  right.” 

“But  grandfather  wasn’t  red-headed?” 

“No,  my  father  made  me  marry  the  most  represent¬ 
ative  boy  in  town.  We  lived  together,  had  children, 
but  I  never  loved  him;  I  never  loved  your  grandfather. 
Your  grandfather  died  and  even  through  my  dutiful 
sorrow  my  love  has  never  died.” 

“Granny,  it’s  a  shame.” 


“After  your  grandfather’s  death,  I  took  frequent 
trips  to  the  North  to  the  city  where  my  musician,  my 
lover — yes,  don’t  be  shocked — had  lived.  ‘Every  woman 
is  in  heart  another  man’s  mistress.’  It’s  true  and  that’s 
why  I  don’t  want  you  to  make  the  same  mistake.  I 
searched  the  faces  of  people  in  parks,  especially  in 
memorial  squares,  theatre  crowds,  concert  halls — in 
vain.  But  he  promised  me  eternally.  He  said  our  love 
would  endure ;  no  matter  how  far  away,  he  would  send 
his  love  to  me.” 

“Granny,  did  he — did  you  ever  see  him  again?” 
Belle  leaned  on  her  elbows  sinking  in  the  bed. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  see  him  again,  but  .  .  .”  her  voice 
sounded  triumphant,  her  eyes  sparkled,  “He  sent  his 
love  to  me;  he  kept  his  promise,  no  matter  how  far 
away.  Our  love  is  immortal!” 

Belle  looked  quizzically  at  her  granny. 

“He  was  red-headed,  Belle.  His  name  was  Tony. 
Belle,  honey,  he  sent  your  red-headed  Tony  to  you  as  a 
favor  for  me.  Your  Tony  was  destined  for  you.  He’s 
your  fate.  My  Tony,  ‘our’  love  has  sent  him  to  you.” 
Granny  wept  and  hugged  Belle  closely,  “Follow  your 
destiny,  Belle,  follow  your  heart!” 

by  (Be  a  tile  e  Ale  lion 
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Consider  the  story  of  Suzy  Lee, 

Who  strayed  from  the  narrow  so  wantonly. 
Now  Suzy  advanced  from  a  worthy  stock 
Tho  to  her  t’was  only  a  stumbling  block. 

Her  Ma  was  a  Phi  Beta  Goo  Poo  of  old, 

And  her  Pa  a  Pi  Pew  pin  still  did  hold. 

The  day  of  her  going  to  college  was  marked 
By  the  rows  of  cars  which  her  relatives  parked. 

Her  six  Pi  Pew  uncles  urged  her  with  zest 
The  love  of  some  young  Pi  Pew  to  arrest. 

Suzy  received  all  advice  with  sobriety, 

And  swore  to  keep  in  with  the  best  society. 

The  winter  went  by  and  Suzy  did  well, 
Learned  to  swear  and  dance  like  Jezebel. 


When  spring  came  both  hands  and  heart  did  unglove 
And  Suzy  Lee  found  that  she  was  in  love. 

Her  fellow  admitted  to  her  the  truth 

That  he  loved  her  truly — and  you  know  youth! 

But  one  day  with  horror  Sue  heard  that  he 
Was  a  “oh  I  can’t  face  it”  Gamma  Gee. 

Suzy  knew  that  her  uncles  would  be  in  a  fix 
For  Pi  Pews  and  Gammas  just  do  not  mix. 

But  Suzy  with  courage  and  head  held  high 
Shocked  Pa  and  uncles — she  married  the  guy. 

Now  Suzy  is  old  and  lives  happily 
Away  from  all  Pi  Pews  of  pedigree. 

And  her  paltry  flock  of  mixed  descendants 
Went  off  and  married  independents. 

— JOANIE  SEIDENMAN. 
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The  minute  Anna  had  opened  the  door  and  Bronja 
had  stepped  into  the  apartment,  she  sensed  the  strange 
atmosphere.  There  was  something  so  depressing,  so 
utterly  bewildering  in  the  way  the  complete  silence 
ruled  the  place,  that  she  wanted  to  turn  back  and  Hee. 
Something  was  wrong.  Louise,  the  maid,  opened  the 
kitchen  door,  and  upon  seeing  Bronja,  closed  it  again. 
There  was  a  shocked,  scared  expression  in  the  girl’s 
face,  and  her  eyes  were  panic-stricken.  Bronja  went 
to  her  room,  put  her  books  on  the  desk,  and  sat  down. 

She  was  15  years  old.  Her  father  was  a  respected, 
wealthy  Jewish  doctor,  and  her  childhood  had  been 
happy  and  unshadowed.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  erect. 
No  one  could  help  but  notice  her  fiery  eyes,  and  the 
curly  mass  of  black  hair  when  she  entered  a  room. 
Her  ancestors  had  been  Russian  for  many  centuries, 
and  from  them  she  had  inherited  her  brilliant  mind 
and  her  vivacious,  dominating  personality,  as  well  as 
her  artistic  talent. 

Suddenly  a  loud  sob  and  then  a  shrill  cry  cut  the 
breathless  silence.  There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet,  and 
in  the  next  second  Bronja  stood  in  the  hall.  “Daddy!” 
Yet  was  it  her  father?  Her  handsome,  darling  Daddy, 
the  man  she  had  adored  since  the  day — when  she  had 
been  four  years  old — when  he  had  quietly  told  her 
that  there  were  only  the  two  of  them  left  out  of  the 
three-leaf-clover?  What  was  this  tangled,  bloody  mass 
of  human  tissue?  “Daddy,  talk  to  me,  for  heaven's 
sake  open  your  eyes!”  she  cried  hoarsely.  Dr.  Baruch 
lay  still.  He  would  never  again  tease  his  daughter 
about  her  latest  crush  or  play  hide-and-seek  in  the 
apartment.  Bronja  looked  up  and  saw  two  SS-men  in 
their  deathlike,  black  uniform,  with  stonelike  unre- 
vealing  faces  stand  at  the  head  of  the  crushed  figure. 
Her  eyes  widened  as  she  read  in  those  faces  her  father's 
destiny,  and  unbelievingly  she  turned  her  head  from 
them  to  her  father  and  back  to  them  again.  No  sound 
escaped  her  lips.  One  of  the  men  kicked  the  body  with 
his  foot.  “That  has  to  be  cleaned  away  before  to¬ 
morrow.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack.  Understand?" 
Then  the  two  men  left. 


Slowly,  very  slowly  she  began  to  understand.  She 
grasped  the  fact  that  her  father  had  died  of  “natural 
causes,”  because  he  had  refused  to  salute  the  Nazi  flag, 
when  a  company  of  soldiers  marched  by.  Her  thoughts 
wandered  back.  She  recalled  the  day  when  Karl,  their 
milkman,  had  been  brutally  led  away  by  two  of  those 
beasts  for  “poisoning”  his  goods,  by  delivering  them 
to  her  home.  That  was  five  years  ago.  Where  were 
Brigitte,  and  Helga,  Renate  and  Katrin,  her  “Busen- 
freunde?”  She  remembered  how  she  had  entered  the 
classroom  that  fatal  morning,  and  they  had  turned 
their  backs,  pretending  not  to  see  her.  With  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  had  run  to  Miss  Starke,  to  solve  the  puzzle 
of  her  pals’  strange  behavior,  and  had  been  answered, 
"We  have  no  place  for  little  black  Jews  here.”  She 
clearly  saw  Dad’s  sad  face  bent  over  his  soup  at  supper, 
as  he  gravely  explained  to  her  to  always  keep  her  stub¬ 
born,  little  chin  up  and  her  head  held  high,  no  matter 
what.  Dad!  A  sharp  pain  pierced  through  her  and 
brought  her  back  to  reality.  He  was  gone.  Nothing 
would  alter  that.  Nothing.  She  started  to  realize  that 
it  was  futile,  and  would  only  harm  other  innocent 
people,  if  she  were  to  shout  her  thoughts,  “You  dogs!” 
to  the  world.  In  a  trance  Bronja  somehow  lived 
through  the  secret  burial,  the  receiving  of  visitors,  and 
the  crying  and  lamenting  of  her  relatives.  Her  eyes 
were  dry.  There  were  not  enough  tears  in  the  young 
body  to  wash  away  her  feelings.  She  slept,  ate  and 
drank  mechanically,  like  a  machine.  When  everything 
was  over,  she  quietly  left  for  her  aunt’s  home  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  no  one  ever  saw  her  in  Leipzig  again. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  met  by  chance  an  old  and 
mutual  friend  of  ours.  He  told  me  that  Bronja  is  now 
somewhere  in  Europe  as  a  spy  for  the  Allies.  Some¬ 
where  tonight,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
there  will  be  a  girl  who  will  fight  with  her  body  and 
her  mind  to  avenge  her  father’s  merciless  death  anti  to 
help  to  destroy  the  terrors  of  Naziism. 

by  3nye  3ticbei^on 


“Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith." — Solomon. 
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"Eightv-fifth  floor — Starlight  Terrace.” 

The  doors  slid  back  noiselessly  and  Wayne  stepped 
out.  He  glanced  briefly  at  the  long  rows  of  empty 
hangers  in  the  coatroom  as  he  made  his  way  hurriedly 
through  the  foyer  into  the  main  ballroom.  He  stopped 
at  the  entrance  and  looked  around. 

"Still  a  little  early,”  he  thought,  noting  his  watch. 
He  gazed  at  the  spacious  hall  so  desolate  in  the  after¬ 
noon  sunshine  that  steamed  in  from  the  terrace.  Funny 
how  a  place  so  bright  and  gay  at  night  could  be  so 
depressing  by  day.  “Just  like  everything  else  in  this 
business,"  he  thought  to  himself. 

He  walked  slowly  over  to  a  large  window  and  stood 
looking  idly  at  the  skyline  as  he  lit  a  cigarette.  Far 
below  was  the  street — 45th  Street  and  7th  Avenue, 
with  its  scurrying  ant-like  figures  and  the  little  crawl¬ 
ing  things  that  were  cars.  He  surveyed  the  skyline, 
idly  picking  out  all  the  different  buildings  he  knew  so 
well.  He  had  a  particular  affection  for  this  big,  lum¬ 
bering  metropolis.  It  had  helped  him  go  a  long  way 
— pushed  him  right  up  to  the  top. — “Getting  to  be  a 
damned  sentimentalist,”  he  thought,  grinning  ruefully. 

He  crushed  the  butt  against  the  window  sill  and 
turned  into  the  ballroom  again.  There  were  a  couple 
of  men  down  on  the  stage  now,  fussing  around  with 
the  mikes  and  the  wiring.  But  the  stillness  of  the 
room  still  intrigued  him.  He  felt  rather  out-of-place, 
and  he  was  the  man  who  stood  night  after  night  in 
front  of  all  the  dancing  crowds  that  always  invaded 
the  Starlight  Terrace.  He  had  always  been  in  front  of 
lots  of  people — people  associated  him  with  dancing 
crowds  and  music.  It  seemed  odd  to  be  in  this  quiet 
expanse  without  the  music  and  the  happy  couples,  the 
tinkling  glasses,  the  bustling  waiters,  and  the  chips  of 
laughter  here  and  there. 

A  shout  from  the  stage  brought  him  out  of  his 
reverie.  He  quickened  his  step  and  jumped  up  onto 
the  platform.  There  were  several  men  there  now, — 
“Red”  Bolger,  the  radio  engineer,  and  Manny  Stull 
who  did  the  arranging  for  the  orchestra  and  a  couple 
of  electricians. 

Bolger  was  in  a  wicked  mood.  He  glared  at  Wayne. 
“Where  th’  hell  you  been?  We  got  a  show  to  put  on 
here  tonight.”  Wayne  flushed  and  his  lips  tightened. 

“That  damn  engineer’s  got  a  lot  of  nerve  yelling  at 


me  as  if  I  were  a  small-time  band  leader,”  he  reflected 
bitterly. 

Manny  came  over.  “Look,  Wayne,  I  want  to  go  over 
these  numbers  with  you.  How  about  th — .” 

“ — You  want  one  or  two  mikes  at  the  backdrop  to¬ 
night,  LaVarr?”  Bolger  yelled. 

That’s  how  the  afternoon  started  and  that’s  how  it 
went.  God,  but  he’d  be  glad  when  evening  finally 
came,  and  all  these  petty  details  would  be  out  of  the 
way.  Then  he  could  be  up  in  front  of  the  crowd  again, 
smiling  at  them,  nodding  to  them,  getting  a  kick  out 
of  their  happiness. 

“ — We  gotta  stick.  Remember  Pearl  Har — .” 

“ — You  give  me  the  fadeout  on  that  solo  job  to¬ 
night,  LaVarr.  It  was  too — .” 

— And  then  they  were  through.  The  stage  was  fixed, 
the  program  arranged,  the  mikes  set.  Now  back  to  the 
hotel,  a  shower  and  dinner,  a  chat  with  the  boys  and 
then — the  music  and  applause,  and  tonight  the  coast- 
to-coast  network  spot. 

In  San  Francisco,  it  was  the  Mark  Hopkins,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  it  was  the  Panther  Room  of  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
in  Detroit  it  was  the  Book-Casino  of  the  Book -Cadillac, 
in  Philadelphia  it  was  the  Walton  Roof,  and  in  New 
York  it  was  the  Starlight  Terrace — newest  dining  and 
dancing  rendezvous  for  swank  New  York — eighty-five 
floors  above  7th  Avenue,  in  the  New  Amsterdam 
Hotel,  New  York’s  finest.  An  exciting  new  orchestra, 
soft  lights,  expensive  cuisine,  a  scintillating  floor  show. 
That  was  the  Starlight  Gardens. 

And  now  it  was  almost  ten,  most  of  the  tables  were 
filled,  and  more  people  were  milling  around  the  foyer. 
It  was  the  usual  crowd,  the  beautifully  gowned  and 
coiffured  women  with  their  long  stunning  evening 
wraps  and  their  impeccable  escorts. 

Wayne,  standing  on  the  stage,  listened  to  all  the 
familiar  sounds  that  still  intrigued  him — the  quiet, 
happy  laughter,  the  musical  clink  of  the  glasses  and 
the  clatter  of  the  dishes  of  the  late  diners.  The  guys 
in  the  orchestra  thought  he  was  crazy,  still  liking  all 
this  excitement — they  had  tired  of  it  long  ago.  For 
them  it  had  lost  its  glamour;  one  place  was  just  like 
another  one;  one  crowd  just  like  another. 

Only  two  minutes  now  until  broadcast  time.  He 
caught  “Red’s”  nod,  and  after  the  number  was  over, 


stepped  up  to  the  mike  and  smilingly  told  the  quieting 
audience  about  the  broadcast.  They  were  all  looking 
at  him,  admiring  his  suave  manner  and  handsome 
features.  He  stood  there,  eyes  glued  to  his  watch,  saw 
the  second  hand  hit  the  sixty  mark,  glanced  at  Bolger, 
and  took  his  cryptic  nod  and  said  a  few  words  into 
the  mike,  stepped  back,  looked  at  the  orchestra, 
brought  his  hand  down  and  they  swung  into  the 
theme. 

“Great  thing,  being  a  front  man,”  Wayne  thought. 
“Standing  here  with  all  those  people  watching  you — 
Beautiful  women  all  around,  nationwide  broadcasts — 
yes  sir,  this  was  the  life!” 

A  couple  more  numbers,  one  by  the  orchestra’s 
lovely  songstress,  Marilyn  Manning,  then  the  strains 
of  “Remember  Pearl  Harbor”  and  the  announcement 
about  Defense  Bonds,  his  uplifted  arm  again  and  more 
music;  the  people  here  still  watching  him  and  the 
radio  listeners  all  over  the  nation  listening  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  “Out  in  Seattle,”  he  thought,  “and  up  in  Port¬ 
land,  and  somewhere  in  Kansas,  and  down  in  Miami — 
and  down  on  the  sixth  floor,”  he  added  grinning  to 
himself. 

Suddenly  the  “cut  throat”  signal  from  “Red” — an¬ 
other  broadcast  almost  over;  he  signaled  for  the  theme 
and,  smiling  out  at  the  audience,  he  stepped  up  to  the 
mike:  “From  the  Starlight  Terrace  of  the  New  Amster¬ 
dam  Hotel  here  at  45th  and  7th  Avenue  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  City,  we  have  brought  you  ‘Moods  in  the 
Night’  by  Arthur  Dwight  and  his  orchestra.  Your 
announcer  has  been — Wayne  LaVarr.  This  is  the 
National  Broadcasting  System.” 

He  stepped  back,  still  smiling  amid  the  applause — 
“yes  siree — it’s  great,  being  a  front  man!” 

by  (Bill  Bate  A 


Me  and  Jdeatt 

Isn't  it  funny  that  you  never  knew 
That  I  was  madly  in  love  with  you  ? 
And  isn’t  it  queer  that  my  heart  can  feel 
After  we’ve  had  such  a  dirty  deal  ? 

Will  it  soon  crackle  and  start  to  decay 
Now  that  our  love  has  drifted  away? 

— Anne. 
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Be  smartly  correct  in  your  cherished  seer¬ 
suckers — wear  them  as  a  suit  or  as  a  dress — 
but  wear  them  you  will — from  a.  m.  through 
p.  m.  events.  Designed  for  you  with  a  me* 
ticulous  fit  and  finish  .  .  .  fine  old  traditions 
with  Nelly  Don! 

Left  —  Woven  check  seer-  Right— Woven  plaid  seer¬ 
sucker.  Pink,  blue,  green.  sucker.  Red,  brown,  blue. 


Durham' s  best  store  since  1886 
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The  crowd  at  the  Shores  liked  Dave  Nichols’  band. 
They  liked  die  way  they  played,  but  what  they  really 
enjoyed  was  the  way  the  boys  acted — as  though  they’d 
rather  be  playing  with  a  band  there  on  the  porch  of 
the  casino  than  anydiing  at  all.  The  fellows  kidded 
each  odier  a  lot.  The  leader  was  a  nice-looking  guy, 
tall.  thin,  young-faced,  and  he  joshed  right  along  with 
them.  There  was  a  girl  singer  named  Margie  with 
the  band.  She  looked  like  a  grand  girl,  the  kind  of 
girl  you'd  like  for  a  distant  cousin  or  your  sister’s 
roommate.  She  was  sort  of  tall — not  too  tall — and 
thin — not  too  thin — and  she  had  short  curly  hair  that 
looked  swell  with  the  sea  breeze  in  it. 

This  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  band  had  been 
at  the  Shores  all  weekend.  It  was  their  last  appear¬ 
ance,  the  Sunday  afternoon  band  concert  on  the  breezy 
ocean-facing  porch  of  the  casino.  The  fellows  were  in 
their  shirt  sleeves,  and  their  faces  were  sunburned  from 
a  few  hours  on  the  beach.  The  girl  was  wearing  a 
chintz  dress  with  flowers  on  it.  Her  legs  were  brown 
and  bare,  and  she  had  on  spectator  pumps.  She  looked 
even  better  than  she  had  the  night  before.  The  fellows 
liked  her  a  lot;  you  could  tell  that.  The  leader  grinned 
over  in  her  direction  a  lot — she  sat  way  back  behind  the 
piano  player — and  she’d  always  grin  back.  They 
treated  her  like  a  good  pal. 

The  concert  was  going  good.  There  were  so  many 
people  that  there  weren’t  chairs  enough  for  all  of 
them;  they  sat  on  the  steps  and  perched  on  the  railing. 
There  were  a  lot  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  girls, 
just  about  all  weekend  trade.  Everybody  felt  sun- 
kissed  and  carefree  and  good.  It’s  a  feeling  you  get 
with  the  sunlight  clear  and  warm  all  around  you  and 
the  breeze  coming  in  strong  and  clean  and  the  ocean 
out  there  singing.  Those  kids  probably  had  plenty  of 
trouble  somewhere  inland,  but  this  was  their  day  to 
give  it  back  to  the  Indians.  Escapists,  I  guess  maybe 
you’d  call  them. 

Well,  they  liked  sweet  music  and  the  way  Margie 
sang  it;  they  liked  jive  the  way  the  boys  served  it  up. 
They  were  calling  for  the  numbers  they’d  been  enjoy¬ 
ing  at  the  dance  the  night  before.  The  orchestra  boys 
got  a  kick  out  of  that.  They’d  play  a  hot  number,  and 
the  fellows  and  girls  would  tap  their  feet  and  swing 
their  shoulders.  The  soloists  got  a  lot  of  applause,  with 
a  good  bit  of  shrill  whistling.  Margie  would  sing 


something  low  and  sweet  and  blue,  and  they’d  sigh 
and  smile  at  each  other  a  little.  The  guy  that  played 
the  tenor  sax  would  come  up  to  the  mike  and  do  a 
shoutin’  blues,  and  the  second  trombonist  had  a  couple 
of  novelties  they  liked.  Everybody  was  having  a  swell 
time.  You  wouldn’t  have  known  that  most  of  those 
fellows  didn’t  know  but  what  they’d  be  full  of  shrapnel 
within  the  next  couple  of  months.  You  wouldn’t  have 
said  that  there  were  subs  out  in  that  big  blue  ocean — 
subs  that  meant  business.  You  couldn’t  see  the  little 
wells  of  fear  in  the  girls’  eyes.  Or  maybe  you  could. 
Maybe  that  was  why  they  were  having  such  a  swell 
time — borrowed  time. 

There  was  a  big  bunch  of  soldiers  and  girls  over  on 
the  band’s  left,  and  they  started  yelling  for  a  number. 
It  was  “He’s  i-A  in  the  Army,”  and  Dave  had  a  solid 
arrangement  of  it.  It  was  just  right — not  too  hot,  not 
too  slow — and  Margie  put  it  over  so  even  the  sailors 
gave  ’em  a  hand.  Well,  Dave  came  and  announced  it. 
“This’s  for  Samuel’s  nephews,”  he  said  in  his  deep, 
slow  voice.  “  ‘He’s  i-A  in  the  Army — and  He’s  A-i  In 
My  Heart!’  C’mon,  Margie!” 

The  band  played  the  chorus  over,  and  Margie  walked 
up  to  the  mike.  She  got  a  great  hand — they  loved 
her.  The  contingent  over  on  the  left  stomped  on  the 
floor.  She  turned  and  gave  them  an  extra  smile,  and 
the  wind  blew  one  of  those  short  curls  in  her  face. 
She  pushed  it  back  and  held  her  hand  in  her  hair  for 
a  minute.  “He’s  i-A  in  the  Army — ”  she  sang,  throw¬ 
ing  her  head  just  the  least  bit  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
thing.  Something  about  her  voice  and  the  smile  around 
her  lips  made  it  come  from  every  girl  there  to  every 
man.  “I  love  him  so,”  she  sang,  her  eyes  deep  blue 
like  the  sea  out  there.  “I  love  him  so,  because  I  know 
he  wants  to  do  his  part — ”  I’m  not  sentimental,  and  I 
kick  about  tires  and  sugar  rationing,  but  something 
about  that  made  me  feel  good. 

She  finished  up  the  first  chorus  and  stepped  over 
beside  the  piano  to  wait  for  her  cue  on  the  second. 
Everybody  liked  the  second  chorus.  She  was  going  to 
look  around  at  them  all  at  once,  and  she  was  going 
to  let  go  slow  and  mellow,  the  band  smooth  behind 
her.  She  was  going  to  change  the  words  to  “They’re 
i-A  in  the  Army,”  and  “We  love  them  so.”  That  al¬ 
ways  went  over  big. 

The  tenor  sax  came  up  and  threw  in  a  little  soup 


on  the  break.  He  was  a  good  guy,  and  the  crowd 
was  crazy  about  him.  They  were  watching  him,  so  I 
don’t  think  many  people  saw  what  I  did  right  then 
back  by  the  piano.  I  was  watching  Margie.  A  West¬ 
ern  Union  boy  came  in  and  argued  with  the  man  that 
took  care  of  the  wires  on  the  P.  A.  system.  He  must’ve 
gotten  there  a  couple  of  minutes  before,  because  I  never 
saw  him  come  in.  Finally  the  P.  A.  man  looked  dis¬ 
gusted  and  walked  away,  and  the  Western  Union  boy 
shoved  something  over  the  piano  at  Margie  to  sign. 
She  looked  surprised  and  signed  it  and  took  the  tele¬ 
gram.  She  felt  in  the  pockets  of  her  dress  and  then 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  smiled  at  the  boy.  He 
grinned  with  one  side  of  his  mouth  and  made  a  gesture 
that  said,  “Aw,  forget  it,  sister!”  and  walked  off. 
Margie  was  kind  of  tossing  her  head  and  tapping  one 
foot  with  the  rhythm.  She  opened  the  telegram 
slowly,  as  though  she  were  somebody  that  got  tele¬ 
grams  any  old  time.  She  pulled  it  out  and  snapped  it 
open  and  read  it.  Then  she  quit  swinging  to  the 
music.  All  the  smile  went  out  of  her  face.  She  just 
stood  there  and  stared  at  the  telegram.  She  put  it  on 
the  piano  and  looked  out  at  the  ocean,  and  her  eyes 
were  big  and  soft  and  deep  blue. 

The  tenor  sax  sat  down,  and  the  band  played  over 
a  few  bars  of  its  theme.  There  was  a  little  wave  of 
applause  while  Margie  came  back  up  to  the  mike.  She 
didn’t  look  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  She  might  have 
been  a  thousand  miles  out  there  in  that  deep  blue 
ocean  she  was  staring  at.  The  band  came  in  slow  and 
easy  for  the  second  chorus,  and  Margie  started  sing¬ 
ing.  Everybody  stopped  keeping  time  and  laughing. 
She  wasn’t  singing  it  in  the  plural,  and  she  wasn’t 
punching  the  notes;  she  was  holding  right  on  to  them. 
It  made  the  thing  sound  like  a  dirge.  Dave  was  sur¬ 
prised.  He  frowned  at  her.  He  started  toward  the 
mike,  but  the  pianist  stood  up  and  grabbed  his  sleeve. 
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The  band  boys  were  just  following  Margie’s  time — 
they  didn’t  know  what  was  going  on.  Dave  took  the 
telegram  from  the  piano  player,  who  sat  back  down 
and  looked  around  at  him  and  kept  on  playing.  Dave 
read  it;  he  looked  up  at  Margie  with  a  funny  look  on 
his  face.  He  seemed  to  remember  that  he  was  still 
leading  a  band,  so  he  kept  them  playing  slow.  He 
handed  the  telegram  to  the  tenor  sax.  The  boys  passed 
it  around.  One  by  one  they’d  stop  playing  and  read  it 
and  then  stare  up  at  Margie,  their  eyes  wide  with  a 
sort  of  shock. 

She  didn’t  seem  to  notice  anything  except  maybe 
something  way  out  in  the  sea,  up  near  the  sky.  “I 
loved  him  so — because  I  know — he  tried  to  do  his 
part — ”  she  sang,  and  held  the  part.  “He  was  i-A  in 
the  Army — ”  Somebody  handed  the  telegram  back  to 
Dave.  The  kids  in  the  crowd  were  leaning  forward. 
The  strain  had  come  back  to  their  faces.  Margie’s 
voice  was  something  like  a  sob.  “He  was  A-i  in  my 
heart,”  she  finished,  almost  down  to  a  whisper.  They 
ended  the  number,  and  nobody  applauded.  Dave 
handed  the  baton  to  the  tenor  sax  man  and  went  up 
and  took  Margie’s  arm.  She  looked  at  him  as  though 
she  didn’t  know  him,  but  she  let  him  take  her  away. 
The  concert  broke  up.  Everybody  got  up  and  walked 
off  talking  in  awed  murmurs.  The  boys  in  the  band 
didn’t  look  so  young  and  cheerful  all  of  a  sudden. 
They  were  putting  away  their  instruments,  and  they 
seemed  thin  and  tired. 

I  went  and  said  something  to  the  piano  player.  He 
looked  up.  He  was  all  ready  to  get  mad,  I  could  tell, 
but  I  guess  my  face  showed  I  wasn’t  just  prying. 
“Margie’s  husband,”  he  told  me  wearily.  “His  trans¬ 
port  went  down  in  the  Pacific.” 
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“Darling."  a  pause,  “dearest,"  another  one,  “oh  hell!" 
The  musical  voice  gave  up  in  exasperation,  and  Betty 
Leonard  slammed  the  little  engagement  pad  violently 
on  die  telephone  table,  and  stalked  angrily  out  of 
the  room.  The  small  explosion  made  not  the  slight¬ 
est  impresson  on  Don,  obliviously  studying  the  stock 
reports.  Betty  paused  in  her  headlong  flight  and 
switched  on  the  lights  over  the  mirror  in  the  hall  to 
study  the  effect.  Even  in  that  harsh  light,  the  girl 
reflected  there  was  not  the  type  to  be  ignored  in  favor 
of  a  stock  report,  not  even  by  a  husband  of  two  years 
standing.  What  with  one  thing  and  another,  dark 
thoughts  of  Reno  kept  creeping  in.  She  pressed  her 
hand  against  her  forehead  to  stop  the  thousand  things 
banging  in  her  head.  She  turned  out  the  light  and 
sat  down  on  the  steps  in  the  dark.  One  thing  stood 
out  clearly.  There  hadn't  been  a  day  in  the  past  month 
that  hadn’t  ended  in  some  kind  of  quarrel.  Her 
mother,  visting  early  in  the  month,  had  noticed  and 
diagnosed  it  as  one  of  those  periodical  occurrences  that 
needed  a  new  hat  for  Betty  and  a  night  in  town  with 
the  boys  for  Don.  But  Betty  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  struggle  with  the  budget,  and  a  new  hat  would 
give  it  the  upper  hand  again,  so  she  let  it  go — and  the 
next  night  was  the  monthly  country  club  formal.  The 
new  red  dress  with  the  rhumba  ruffles  was  meant  for 
something  daring — but  Don  complained  of  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  insisted  on  confining  his  dancing  to  a  slow 
walk. 

“Good  lord,  all  you  need  is  ten  more  pounds  on 
your  midriff  and  an  inch  more  forehead,  and  you'd 
pass  for  a  typical  middle  aged  funny-paper  character,’’ 
Betty  was  commenting  in  a  caustic  undertone,  when  a 
hand  tapped  Don’s  shoulder  and  she  found  herself 
crowded  against  a  very  broad  chest. 

“Hey,  curly,  forgotten  me?  Ba-bee,  you  sure  look 
smooth  tonight.”  And  there  was  Art  Bramen,  back 
from  one  of  his  wild  jaunts  into  somewhere.  Betty 
could  never  look  at  him  without  getting  that  old 
twinge,  just  for  a  second,  that  his  Greek  god  physique 
and  face  had  given  her,  when  for  six  months  in  her 
freshman  year  at  college  she  had  worn  his  pin.  That 
was  before  she  discovered  that  outside  of  his  superb 
dancing  there  was  nothing — not  one  iota  of  brains 
behind  that  perfect  exterior.  Well,  brains  or  not,  here 
he  was,  and  he  fitted  perfectly  into  her  reckless  mood. 


After  several  special  rhumbas  played  by  the  obliging 
band  leader  had  ended  up  in  an  exhibition,  she  and 
Art  made  a  hasty  trip  to  the  bar,  not  of  course,  until 
she  made  a  very  hasty  search  for  Don.  And  so  it  went 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Dance — bar — dance — 
bar — and  all  of  Betty’s  troubles  were  forgotten — this 
was  working  much  better  than  the  new  hat.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  evening,  on  a  lovely  waltz,  they  drifted 
out  on  the  enclosed  veranda — and  before  Betty  had  a 
chance  to  think,  she  was  being  very  firmly  kissed. 
All  the  fun  was  gone  out  of  the  evening,  then,  and 
she  took  a  deep  breath  before  either  telling  Art  in  no 
uncertain  terms  what  she  thought  of  him,  or  slapping 
him  hard,  when  from  one  of  the  deep  window  seats, 
a  disgruntled  voice  said,  “Don’t  mind  me,  certainly,” 
and  Don  stalked  angrily  away. 

“Well,”  thought  Betty,  “if  that’s  the  way  he  feels,” 
and  promptly  accepted  Art’s  not  too  sincere  apologies, 
and  his  offer  of  a  ride  home.  If  that  wasn’t  just  like 
Don  to  sulk  outside  where  he  could  watch  the  dance 
floor,  and  then  get  mad  before  she  had  had  a  chance 
to  slap  Art’s  face.  Certainly  she  wouldn’t  explain,  and 
Don  didn’t  ask  her.  Their  quarrels  took  a  more  bitter 
turn  that  week. 

The  next  week  she  felt  that  something  was  bound 
to  break.  Don  casually  mentioned  one  morning,  “By 
the  way,  don't  expect  me  until  late  tonight.  I  have  a 
business  engagement  for  dinner,  and  I  think  I’ll  drop 
over  by  the  club  later.  One  of  the  boys  is  throwing  a 
party.” 

“All  right,”  was  Betty's  only  answer,  remembering 
the  refrigerator  crammed  with  a  thick  steak  and  all 
the  rest  of  Don’s  favorite  foods — her  first  step  toward 
a  reconciliation.  Well,  she  could  do  it  tomorrow.  But 
then,  when  she  saw  Don  bent  attentively  toward  the 
pretty  redhead  he  was  escorting  into  the  Blue  Room 
of  the  hotel  opposite  the  movie,  as  she  was  leaving  it 
that  evening,  she  suddenly  changed  her  mind  about 
that,  and  refused  to  admit  even  to  herself  that  the 
terrible  feeling  inside  her  was  due  to  anything  except 
no  dinner.  Don  came  home  roaring  drunk  that  night, 
and — well — it  just  went  on  from  there.  He  didn’t  go 
out  many  more  nights,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have 
been.  It  just  couldn’t  go  on  anymore.  Saturday  was 
their  second  anniversary  and  the  memory  of  the  won¬ 
derfulness  of  the  last  one  was  just  too  much.  She’d 


leave  that  morning  for  her  mother’s — to  spend  a  week 
— and  to  get  all  her  thoughts  straightened  out.  Reso¬ 
lutely,  she  forced  “Reno”  into  her  mind.  But  there 
was  still  that  matter  of  the  Riggles.  A  long  time  ago 
she  had  asked  them  in  to  play  bridge  Friday,  and  Mr. 
Riggles,  though  fun  at  the  bridge  table,  was  a  tyrant 
at  the  office.  She  certainly  couldn’t  antagonize  Don's 
boss.  It  wasn't  really  that  she  cared  about  Don,  she 
assured  herself,  but  she  just  couldn't  let  that  pompous 
Mr.  Brown,  with  his  domineering  wife,  get  pushed 
ahead  of  Don.  Then,  Mrs.  Riggles  had  called  that 
afternoon,  and  she  might  just  as  well  talk  to  Don,  and 
get  it  over  with.  So  she  got  up  and  went  slowly  back 
into  the  cozy  living  room.  As  far  as  she  could  see, 
Don  hadn’t  moved  at  all  since  she  left  him.  She 
pushed  his  feet  off  the  footstool,  sat  down,  and  then 
was  sorry  because  that  was  their  favorite  way  to  sit 
when  they  talked  over  the  day’s  happenings.  But  Don’s 
expression  was  only  mildly  annoyed  as  he  looked  up, 
and  his  “Well,”  was  cold  and  distant. 

“I  certainly  do  dislike  to  trouble  you,  dear,”  and  her 
tone  was  only  mildly  sarcastic,  “but  if  you  remember, 
the  Riggles  are  coming  in  to  play  bridge  Friday.  Mrs. 
Riggles  called  this  afternoon,  and  said  that  she  is  hav¬ 
ing  house  guests,  and  I  asked  her  to  bring  them  too. 
Now  we  need  another  couple  for  bridge,  and  most  of 
our  friends  are  too  young.  Have  you  any  suggestions?” 

Don  looked  thoughtful  a  moment,  and  then,  “Why 
not  the  Browns?  We  owe  them  something,  don’t  we? 
I'll  admit  it  will  be  a  trifle  boring,  but  I  think  that’s 
the  answer  to  it.”  He  quickly  retired  to  his  paper 
again. 

“I  hate  to  disturb  you  again,  dear” — and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  coldness  and  acidity  forced  Don  to  atten¬ 
tion.  As  he  lifted  his  head,  Betty  forced  down  that 
queer  painful  feeling  in  her  throat — she’d  never  noticed 
before  that  network  of  tiny  wrinkles,  the  tired  lines 
under  Don’s  steady  brown  eyes.  “Do  you  want  me  to 
ask  Laura  to  come  every  day  next  week,  or  will  you 
be  at  the  club?” 

“Huh  ?  Why  I  don’t — say,  wait  a  minute,  where  will 
you  be?” 

“Just  spending  my  usual  week  in  Akron  with 
mother,”  said  Betty  in  a  very  casual  tone  as  she  drifted 
toward  the  door. 

“Why,  your  mother  was  just  here  last  week.  Oh, 
I  get  it.” 

Betty  was  a  little  annoyed  by  that  remark,  and  the 
tone  of  voice.  She  hadn't  meant  him  to  realize  her 
real  reason.  She  absently  picked  up  the  morning  paper 
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as  she  passed  into  the  kitchen.  A  familiar  picture 
caught  her  eye.  Wasn’t  that  ridiculous?  That  was 
the  same  picture  Art  had  given  her  ten  years  ago.  She 
started  back  to  laugh  with  Don  over  such  a  foolish 
conceit,  when  she  noticed  the  caption  under  the 
picture. 

“Local  man  transferred  to  Akron.  A.  J.  Bramer  is 
etc.  .  .  .”  So,  that  was  it.  Well,  if  Don  wanted  to  be 
stupid  and  jealous  about  him,  let  him.  It  would  fix 
him  for  that  redhead. 

Friday  evening  finally  came.  Betty  had  really  out¬ 
done  herself  in  her  final  fling  at  entertaining.  As  the 
guests  were  leaving  the  dining  room,  through  the 
steady  flowing  of  the  usual  appreciative  comments  of 
six  people  who  have  just  been  exceptionally  well  wined 
and  dined,  Mr.  Riggles’  hearty  voice  quieted  down  as 
he  pulled  Don  and  Betty  over  to  him,  and,  linking  an 
arm  through  both  of  theirs,  he  drew  them  close. 

“My  wife  and  I  want  to  be  sure  you  know  how  much 
we  appreciate  this.  Does  Myra  and  Jim  no  end  of 
good  to  see  that  things  can  still  be  fine  and  charming. 
Just  got  back,  you  know.  Had  some  pretty  hard  ex¬ 
periences — lived  in  China  twenty  years,  you  know. 
Since  they  finally  left  there,  been  living  in  Hawaii — 
about  a  year  I  guess.  Pearl  Harbor  business  finally 
sent  them  back  here.  Myra,  especially,  rather  upset 
by  it.  No  war  talk  tonight,  you  understand.  Warned 
Brown  at  the  office  today  to  tell  his  wife.  That’s  a 
big  order,  but  you’ll  do  it.”  Affectionately  patting  the 
arms  he  had  held,  he  strode  on  to  join  the  other 
guests. 

“Kind  of  a  tough  assignment,  but  if  you  keep  on  the 
way  you’ve  been  so  far,  everything  will  be  fine.  The 
boss  sure  likes  you.” 

“I’m  glad.  I  just  hope  we  can  keep  it  pleasant  for 
the  Rogers.  Oh,  Don,  it  must  be  terrible  to  have  seen 
the  things  they  have,”  and  then  they  were  mingling 
with  the  guests.  While  Betty  was  passing  out  the  tal- 
leys,  she  realized  with  a  start  that  she  and  Don  had 
been  speaking  in  complimentary  tones.  Must  have 
been  a  mistake.  After  two  years  of  that  sort  of  thing 
you  were  bound  to  slip  back  at  first.  But  it  was  hard 
to  ignore  the  feeling  of  pride  in  Don  as  she  watched 
him  passing  among  the  guests,  J)eing  such  a  perfect 
host,  even  managing  tactfully  the  perfectly  impossible 
Mrs.  Brown. 

The  conversation  flowed  freely  between  the  two 
tables  standing  close  together,  being  interrupted  only 
by  the  bidding,  or  by  the  silence  that  came  during 
the  playing  of  a  particularly  good  hand.  It  was  the 
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beginning  of  a  new  rubber.  Mr.  Riggles  dealt  and 
paused,  then  his  hearty  voice  boomed  out, 

‘‘One  no  trump!" 

Don  passed,  Mrs.  Rogers  bid  one  spade,  Mrs.  Brown 
passed — two  diamonds — by — two  no — pass — three  no — 
and  three  bys.  As  Mrs.  Rogers  laid  down  her  hand, 
Mrs.  Brown  spoke  vitriol ically, 

"I  see  your  wife  is  a  great  friend  of  Art  Bramer, 
Mr.  Leonard.  They  seemed  to  be  having  a  very  en- 
ioyable  time  at  the  last  club  dance.  I  didn’t  see  you 
there." 

“Oh,  I  was  there  all  right,  and  I  certainly  was 
proud  of  Betty.  Yes,  Art  is  one  of  Betty’s  friends,  in 
fact,  he  was  my  chief  competition  once.  A  fine 
fellow.” 

Betty  glanced  toward  the  other  table  in  time  to  see 
Mrs.  Brown's  disappointed  look.  She  was  just  ponder¬ 
ing  Don's  coming  to  her  assistance  when  Mrs.  Riggles 
broke  in. 

“Did  you  see  them  dancing  at  the  club,  Mrs.  Brown  ? 
Betty,  my  dear,  you  looked  positively  wicked  dancing 
in  that  red  dress.  I  shared  Don’s  pride  in  you  that 
night.” 

“Why,  thank  you.  It  certainly  was  fun,  I  do  so  love 
to  dance.  If  only  Don  could  dance  like  that,  he’d  be 
perfect,  but  he  won’t  ever  try.”  Surprisingly,  Betty 
found  herself  saying  that  sincerely. 

“I'm  afraid  that’s  due  to  an  inferiority  complex 
about  dancing.  We’ll  have  to  take  an  evening  off  soon, 
and  brush  upon  those  tricky  steps.” 

“Well,  you  and  Mr.  Bramer  didn’t  seem  to  be  miss¬ 
ing  Mr.  Leonard  too  much  when  you  slipped  out  on 
the  veranda  in  the  middle  of  that  waltz.”  Mrs.  Brown 
couldn’t  let  a  good  thing  die. 

“Oh,  we  were  really  having  a  grand  time.  But,” 
and  Betty's  rueful  little  laugh  was  perfectly  timed, 
“I’m  afraid  that  veranda  idea  wasn’t  too  good.  I  was 
having  such  a  good  time  I  forgot  what  a — I  think  the 
word  is  wolf — Art  was.”  An  appreciative  laugh  greeted 
this  statement.  She  caught  Don’s  eye,  and  he  smiled  in 
their  old  intimate  way.  But  suddenly  anger  caught 
her  again.  Now  that  everything  was  explained  about 
Art,  and  brought  out  in  the  daylight  it  really  did  look 


harmless,  Don  was  all  ready  to  forgive  and  forget — 
but  the  memory  of  that  redhead  was  still  too  fresh, 
and  she  turned  away  coldly. 

Even  Mrs.  Brown  had  to  admit  that  the  evening  was 
a  success,  and  after  she  had  dragged  the  pompous  Mr. 
Brown  after  her  into  their  waiting  car,  Mr.  Riggles 
turned  to  his  host. 

“Wanted  to  thank  you,  Leonard,  for  taking  my 
daughter-in-law  to  dinner  the  other  night.  Good  of 
you,  Mrs.  Leonard,  not  to  object.  Leone’s  a  right 
pretty  girl  for  a  redhead.  My  son  appreciated  it  too — 
helped  him  out  of  a  fix — couldn’t  get  away  from  work 
on  time,  just  couldn’t  let  her  go  alone,  and  it  was  her 
party — didn’t  want  Mrs.  Brown  to  hear  me  say  that. 
Know  what  she  could  make  of  it.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I  was  in  town  for  the  evening 
anyway.” 

Betty’s  sweet  smile  revealed  absolutely  nothing. 

“And  by  the  way,”  Mrs.  Riggles  turned  back  again, 
“I’d  like  to  have  you  come  to  dinner  with  us  Sunday 
night.  I’ll  call  you  later  about  the  details  if  you  can 
make  it.” 

Betty  saw  Don  turn  to  her  with  a  doubtful  look,  as 
she  answered  graciously. 

“Of  course,  we’d  love  to  come.  We  didn’t  have  any¬ 
thing  planned,  did  we?” 

Don’s  eyes  looked  deep  into  hers.  He  seemed  to  be 
searching  there  before  he  answered. 

“I  think  that  would  be  grand,  Mrs.  Riggles,  but 
you’d  better  not  plan  anything  strenuous,  because 
we’ll  be  doing  some  tall  celebrating  tomorrow.  It’s 
our  second  anniversary.” 

All  through  the  hearty  congratulations  that  followed, 
Don’s  arm  was  around  Betty’s  waist  tightly.  After  the 
door  closed,  Mrs.  Riggles  looked  back  at  the  house. 

Horace,  look.  Isn’t  that  sweet?” 

The  two  silhouettes  merged  into  one.  After  a  min¬ 
ute  an  arm  reached  out  and  flicked  off  the  light. 

“Hmm — good  boy — he’ll  go  far.  Like  his  wife  fine,” 
muttered  Mr.  Riggles  climbing  into  the  car. 

by  yiiailanne  Cder 
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J4exe  ZJoday,  —  Qone  T)omoxtow 

“Was  it  worth  it”?  the  town  people  said, 

When  they  got  the  news  that  Victor  was  dead. 

“He  sacrificed  much  to  go  through  school, 

And  it  looks  like  now  t’was  the  act  of  a  fool.” 

So  as  to  hear  all  of  the  worst, 

Let’s  begin  this  story  from  the  very  first. 

Let’s  hear  how  Victor,  fine  and  true, 

Did  what  democracy  wanted  him  to  do. 

He  was  born  of  parents  proud  but  poor, 

Hardships  a’plenty  he’d  learned  to  endure. 

His  aim  in  life  he’d  made  very  high, 

For  he  craved  for  his  parents  all  that  money  could  buy. 

A  college  education  and  law  school  too, 

He  knew  he’d  have  to  work  hard  in  order  to  get  through. 

Force  of  character  drove  him  to  his  goal 

With  ambition  burning  like  an  ever-glowing  coal. 

He  worked  his  way  through  college  and  through  the  school  of  law, 
His  life  as  he  had  planned  it;  indeed,  there  was  no  flaw! 

Sacrificed  his  parents;  sacrificed  he  too, 

No  matter  what  the  cost  might  be,  he  knew  he  must  get  through. 

At  last  came  the  day  which  marked  indeed, 

The  end  of  a  struggle  which  had  held  little  greed. 

The  end  of  a  struggle  by  a  boy  fine  and  true, 

Who  had  done  what  any  mother  would  want  her  son  to  do. 

He’d  gone  through  college  and  through  the  school  of  law, 

Hardly  any  person  had  he  ever  failed  to  awe. 

Honors  he  acquired,  and  t'was  no  wild  guess 
When  anyone  proclaimed  that  he’d  be  a  sure  success. 

A  week  out  of  law  school  and  he  was  ready  to  begin 
The  practice  of  the  work  that  he’d  put  time  and  money  in. 

Fate,  thus  far,  had  been  too  good  to  be  the  truth, 

And  at  this  moment  she  acted  like  a  devil,  so  uncouth. 

“War  is  declared  by  Congress,”  so  the  headlines  read, 

And  to  the  aid  of  their  country,  a  hundred  thousand  sped. 
Meanwhile,  politicians  shouted,  “Our  democracy  must  be  saved,” 
And  munition  makers  saw  visions  of  the  riches  that  they  craved. 

Shot  through  the  head  was  Victor,  the  boy  so  fine  and  true. 

It  seems  t’was  time  he’d  wasted  in  the  things  he  wanted  to  do. 

He  had  acquired  his  education  which  was  remarkable  indeed, 

But  now  he  couldn't  use  it  due  to  other  people’s  greed. 

— Louis  H.  Fracher. 
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brave  RAF"  and  the  next  day,  when  we  were  all  taken 
down  there,  we  saw  two  windows  with  broken  glass, 
and  we  had  to  look  hard  to  find  them!  Maybe  Ger¬ 
many  does  use  propaganda,  but  no  more  than  the  rest 
of  'em.  I'm  damn  sick  and  tired  of  having  my  stories 
rewritten  by  officials  of  the  land  which  preaches  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press. 

joe:  ( Quietly ,  visibly  controlling  himself,  however) 
Don't  forget,  Larry,  that's  your  own  land,  and  you 
owe  everything  you  are  to  its  representative  govern¬ 
ment  and  equal  opportunities — 
larrv :  Opportunities,  hell!  If  I  wanted  to,  I  could 
be  so  high  up  right  here  in  Berlin — ( Stops  abruptly, 
realizing  he  has  said  too  much.) 

fitz:  What’s  this?  (There  is  a  pause.  Larry,  for  the 
first  time,  loafs  almost  sheepish.)  What  do  you  mean  ? 
You  can't  mean  you  actually  would — 
larry:  (Defiant  again)  What’s  it  to  you  what  I 
mean?  Joe  talks  big  about  opportunities — well,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  ’em  too,  and  a  good  newspaper  man  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  a  good  opportunity  when  it  offers 
itself,  isn't  that  right,  Joe?  Well,  maybe  they’re  offer¬ 
ing  themselves  right  here,  and  maybe  I  think  I  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  them. 

joe:  But  Larry,  boy,  you  couldn't  want  to.  Not 
here,  where  everything  is  so  wrong  and  stinking  and 
unfair — 

larry:  (interrupting  again.  He  is  trying  to  justify 
himself  in  foe’s  eyes.  He  really  likes  foe.)  Maybe  I 
think  they're  right  here.  Maybe  they've  shown  me 
they’re  right  during  the  last  two  years.  (Hesitates, 
then  with  new  defiance)  A  guy’s  entitled  to  his  own 
opinion,  isn’t  he? 

fitz:  (Quietly)  But  over  here  every  chap’s  opinion 
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is  the  same.  It  has  to  be,  or  the  chap  finds  himself  dead 
— or  worse. 

joe:  (Desperately)  Larry,  you  know  as  much  as  we 
do  about  this  whole  rotten  system.  Knowing  all  that, 
surely  you  couldn’t  mean  what  you  are  implying. 
Surely  you  can’t  think  that  they’re  right  here,  that 
such  a  method  of  making  slaves  of  free  men  will  win 
in  the  end. 

larry:  (Shouting  again)  Slaves,  hell!  I’m  no  slave, 
nor  ever  will  be  if  I  stay  here,  I  promise  you.  Can’t 
you  fools  see  that  one  type  of  man  is  bound  to  be 
superior  to  the  others,  that  the  others  must  work  to 
give  the  best  type  what  it  wants?  And  over  here  I 
am  the  best  type.  I’d  never  be  granted  that  in  America, 
where  the  commonest  nigger  has  the  same  right  I 
have.  I  tell  you,  they’ve  got  the  right  idea  here.  The 
superior  brains  and  intelligence  rule  the  masses,  and 
that  is  as  it  should  be.  You’re  superior,  you  assert  that 
superiority,  you  help  make  a  great  race  the  greatest, 
antf  you’re  all  set  for  life. 

fitz:  (Stands.  Trying  now  to  bring  Larry  to  his 
senses.)  And  have  you  thought  of  what  comes  after 
life,  after  you  have  succeeded  in  making  slaves  of  your 
fellow-men  ? 

larry:  After  life?  Ha!  What  a  fool  you  really  are, 
Fitz.  What  a  self-satisfied,  bigoted,  idiotic  fool! 

fitz:  Maybe  I’m  not  the  fool,  Larry.  “A  guy’s  en¬ 
titled  to  his  own  opinion”;  thank  God  my  countrymen 
can  still  hold  twenty  different  opinions  in  a  public 
place,  even  if  it  is  a  bomb-shelter,  without  fear  of — 
(He  is  interrupted  by  a  loud,  authoritative  fiiocf  on 
the  door.  Joe  goes  to  open  it.  Three  men  in  Nazi 
uniforms,  one  a  lieutenant,  the  other  two  storm  troop- 
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ers,  enter.  They  raise  their  arms  in  the  familiar 
salute.) 

lt.:  Heil,  Hitler! 

both  storm  troopers:  Heil,  Hitler! 
larry:  Heil,  Hitler!  (Fitz  says  nothing.) 
joe:  (Still  standing.  Mutters  under  his  breath) 
Heil,  Heel!  (Loud)  Good  afternoon,  Leutenant 
Kolkopf. 

lt.:  (Standing,  “ C ”)  Herr  Rochers,  I  am  zo  zorry 
vee  must  meet  again  unter  conditions  not  qvite  zo 
faforable  as  de  last  time.  You  remember  de  enchoyable 
motion  peecture  vee  attended  togeder  mit  zome  of 
your  colleagues — de  vun  of  Rotterdam? 

joe:  (Not  wanting  to  remember)  Yeah.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  today? 

lt.:  It  seems,  Herr  Rochers,  dat  some  of  your  stories 
to  de  American  press  haff  been  slightly — eh — colored, 
shall  vee  say,  recently.  It  has  geeven  our  censorsheep 
department  much  trouble  making  sure  dat  your  fellow- 
countrymen  get  de  real  news  of  vat  is  happening  over 
here.  You  vould  not  vant  de  facts  to  be  distorted  in  a 
news  story,  vould  you  ?  Neither  do  vee,  I  assure  you. 
And  de  facts,  Herr  Rochers,  haff  been  distorted  con¬ 
siderably  by  you  on  more  dan  vun  occasion. 

joe:  Why  not  add  distorted  from  the  story  the  offi¬ 
cial  communiques  gave  out,  Leutenant  Kolkopf? 

lt.:  (Smoothly)  Dat  seems  to  be  your  opinion,  Herr 
Rochers.  And  dat  is  vy  I  am  here.  De  authorities  do 
not  like  your  work.  Dey  adfise  you  to  return  to 
America  vile  you  steel  can.  Dis  is  not  an  order — 
please  do  not  meesinterpret  our  motifs.  I  vass  sent 
here  today  merely  to  inform  you  dat  anything  you 
may  write  from  now  on  vill  not  be  allowed  to  go 
through.  I  know  you  vill  onderstand  de  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  dis  mooff,  Herr  Rochers. 

joe:  And  if  I  don't  understand,  there’s  nothing  I 
can  do  about  it  anyway — Right? 

lt.:  ( Grimly  now.  No  longer  pretending  courtesy.) 
Right,  Herr  Rochers. 

foe  turns  away,  takes  out  a  cigarette.  Fitz,  who  has 
been  standing  listening  and  frowning,  comes  “C”  to 
foe  and  lights  the  cigarette  for  him,  starts  to  put  his 
arms  about  Joe’s  shoulders,  then  shoves  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  instead.) 

lt.:  (Turning  to  Larry  in  obvious  relief  after  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  awkward  pause)  Herr  Nolton,  I  am  glat  to 
find  you  here.  I  haff  important  news  for  you,  from — 
(He  hesitates). 

larry:  (Who  has  indeed  been  rather  silent,  and  is 
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slowly  sobering  up)  Yes?  (Pause)  You  mean  in  regard 
to  our  conversation  on  Monday  ? 

lt.:  Yes.  De  news  is  as  gut  as  vee  expected.  But — 
eh — I  vould  rader  speak  to  you  in  prifate.  Eef  you 
vould  be  so  kind — 

larry:  Oh,  sure.  We  can  go  to  my  room.  (Starts 
out,  pauses,  then  turns  back  t0  Ioe>  w^°  bns  been  look¬ 
ing  at  him  sadly,  all  his  hope  gone.)  Oh,  foe,  I’m 
sorry.  I  guess  this  is  goodbye. 
joe:  You’re  sure,  are  you  boy? 
larry:  Quite  sure,  Joe,  thanks.  (More  emphatically , 
as  though  he  is  still  trying  to  convince  himself )  Quite 
sure!  I  hate  to  see  you  go,  but  luck  to  you. 

joe:  You’re  the  one  who  needs  the  luck  from  here 
on,  kid.  Well — (Half  to  himself)  One’s  own  opin¬ 
ion.  Goodbye,  Larry. 

larry:  (More  cheerful  now)  S’long,  Joe.  (Departs 
with  Germans,  who  turn  at  the  door  and  hesitatingly 
give  a  “Heil,  Hitler.”  T he  door  is  closed,  foe  throws 
his  cigarette  on  the  floor  and  stamps  on  it  viciously, 
wanders  aimlessly  around  the  room  for  a  few  seconds. 
Fitz  leans  against  the  wall,  watching  him,  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  his  British  composure  for  once  slightly 
broken  into.) 

joe:  Keep  an  eye  on  the  kid  for  me,  will  you?  There 
might  still  be  something  you  can — 
fitz:  Surely,  Joseph.  But  I  won't  be  here  much 
longer  myself,  you  know. 

joe:  Yeah,  I  guess  that’s  right.  But  he  will  be,  I’m 
afraid,  much  longer  than — ( Stops,  and  sits  at  type¬ 
writer  with  a  short  laugh.)  Well,  I  never  leave  a  story 
unfinished.  (Starts  typing  again.  After  a  few  sec¬ 
onds:  )  Have  a  drink  ? 

fitz:  Thanks,  old  man.  (Pours  two  drinks,  foe 
keeps  on  typing  as  the  curtain  falls.) 

by  J4elen  Kindlet 
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The  middle-aged  woman  put  down  her  brown  paper 
bundles  and  closed  the  door  to  her  room.  She  was 
tired  from  the  climb  up  the  long  flights  of  stairs  and 
her  shoulders  ached  from  carrying  her  purchases.  She 
sat  down  in  her  little  easy  chair,  the  one  she  had  her¬ 
self  covered  with  heavy  blue  linen  that  had  sprigs  of 
white  flowers  in  it.  Just  suited  her  room. 

Everything  in  the  room  suited  it  and  suited  her  al¬ 
though  she  may  not  have  known  it.  It  was  a  quiet, 
prim  little  room.  She  had  preferred  to  have  her  own 
things,  to  have  her  own  career,  to  live  alone.  Yes,  quite 
alone.  She  knew  that  her  friends  who  now  had  grown 
sons  and  daughters  had  always  pitied  her  behind  her 
back  but  that  wasn't  fair.  It  wasn't  as  if  she  were  an 
old  maid! 

An  old  maid  had  regrets.  She  had  no  regrets.  Oh, 
her  heart  caught  abruptly  and  slid  down  the  banisters 
when  she  saw  Tom  Scott's  good-looking  son  and 
daughter.  But  that  was  only  because  they  once  might 
have  been  her  own.  Not  that  she  had  ever  wanted 
children.  They  were  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  always 
ungrateful,  and  you  had  to  clean  up  after  them.  No, 
she  had  never  even  kept  a  cat.  Nothing  to  cramp  a 
promising  career.  No  strings  tied. 

She  had  wanted  to  write  from  grammar  school  days. 
And  everyone  had  said,  “That’s  hard  work,  Anna. 
You'll  have  to  give  up  a  lot.  You’ll  have  to  plug  along 
at  it."  And  she  had.  She  had  never  allowed  herself 
any  distractions.  Only  Tom  Scott,  for  a  brief  spell. 
And  that  had  crept  up  on  her  because  they  were  alike, 
because  they  had  the  same  ambitions.  But  he  couldn’t 
see,  as  she  did,  that  ambitions  demanded  all  of  a  life, 
all  of  one’s  energies.  He  had  said  that  she  could  marry 
him  and  accomplish  just  as  much  as  if  she  had  not  had 
to  care  for  a  husband  and  a  home  and  a  family.  It 
wasn’t  any  good  to  go  over  it.  That  was  all  done, 
twenty  years  ago  now.  And  she  knew  that  she  had 
been  right. 

Of  course,  it  hadn’t  been  easy  to  make  a  living  for 
herself.  There  had  been  times  when  the  pinch  had 
hurt.  Right  now  she  had  only  twelve  dollars  in  that 
old  vase  on  the  mantel  and  sixty  cents  change  in  her 
purse.  But  soon  her  break  would  come. 

The  break  always  came  at  the  last  minute.  There 
had  been  times  when  she  had  not  been  able  to  look 
ahead  to  a  meal  the  following  day  and  then  a  story 
would  sell.  She  was  proud  of  her  work  because  she 


was  a  creator.  Other  people  carried  on  the  business 
of  life  but  her  contribution  was  above  that. 

Of  course,  she  had  yet  to  write  the  stories  she  had 
always  meant  to  write.  The  great  ones.  The  stories 
that  made  you  think  of  a  heavy  sea  pounding  a  bril¬ 
liant  beach.  The  stories  as  refreshing  as  the  cool  green 
depths  of  a  shaded  forest.  The  stories  as  breath-taking 
as  the  magnificence  of  a  far-off  valley  seen  after  a  steep 
climb.  But  those  stories  would  come  later,  after  she’d 
“seen  life’’  as  one  editor  had  put  it.  And  life  was  all 
around  her.  Her  own  life,  her  friends’  lives,  and  no 
distractions. 

Still  her  thoughts  drifted  back  to  Tom.  He  had 
been  wrong.  He  had  believed  that  she  would  never 
succeed  as  long  as  she  continued  to  analyze  life. 
“You’ve  got  to  feel  it,”  he  had  said.  “It’s  emotions, 
my  dear,  not  thinking.”  Well,  she  hoped  that  his 
system  would  work  for  him  some  day.  He  had  said 
that  he  wouldn’t  begin  to  write  until  he  had  married 
and  had  raised  a  family  and  the  quieter  years  had  come. 
But  she  was  afraid  that  the  years  between,  the  years  he 
had  spent  in  the  business  world,  had  spoiled  his  talent 
and  destroyed  his  ambitions.  He  would  never  write 
now. 

Having  reassured  herself,  she  went  to  her  tiny  bed¬ 
room  and  exchanged  her  shoes  for  her  slippers.  Then 
she  took  her  packages  to  the  kitchenette  and  put  away 
the  canned  goods  on  the  proper  shelves.  Back  in  the 
living  room  she  opened  her  purse,  counted  out  her 
change  and  took  it  over  to  the  fireplace.  The  vase  was 
light  when  she  picked  it  up  and  quickly  turning  it  up¬ 
side  down  she  saw  that  it  was  empty.  She  moved 
everything  off  the  mantel.  No  money.  She  looked  on 
the  floor.  She  ran  through  the  papers  in  her  desk. 
With  a  rising  feeling  of  panic  she  hurried  about  the 
apartment  with  no  success. 

“Of  all  the  damn  rotten  things  to  do,”  she  mut¬ 
tered.  “Down  to  my  last  sixty  cents.  They  could  have 
left  me  a  couple  of  dollars.  What  can  I  do?  It’s  gone.” 

She  was  very  upset.  At  last,  exhausted,  she  threw 
herself  down  on  the  couch.  Her  tears  were  angry, 
bitter  tears.  She  was  alone,  bewildered,  but  defiant. 
Suddenly  she  sat  up,  ran  to  her  desk,  shoved  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper  in  her  typewriter,  and  lighted  a  cigar¬ 
ette.  “I’ll  show  them,”  she  said  aloud.  “I’ll  show  them 
all.” 
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Don't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk¬ 
ing  airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
'em— brother,  you’d  listen,  too  .  .  .  just 
like  these  students  above. 


She  may  call  you  by  your  first  name 
now  and  then,  but  when  she  calls  you 
up  for  that  final  "check  flight,''  you'd 
better  know  your  loops  inside  and  out. 
It's  strictly  regulation  with  her. 


Yes,  and  with  Instructor  Peggy  Lennox, 
it's  strictly  Camels,  too.  "Mildness  is  a 
rule  with  me,”  she  explains.  "That 
means  slower-burning  Camels.  There’s 
less  nicotine  in  the  smoke.” 


WHAT!  A  girl  training  men 
to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam  ? 


THE  name  is  Lennox— Peggy  Lennox.  She’s  blonde.  She’s  pretty. 
She  maj  not  look  the  part  of  a  trainer  of  fighting  men,  but— 
She  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  CAA  flight  training  program.  And  the  records  at  Randolph 
and  Pensacola  of  the  men  who  learned  to  fly  from  Peggy  show  she’s 
doing  a  man-sized  job  of  it.  She’s  turned  out  pilots  for  the  Army  .  .  . 
for  the  Navy.  Peggy  is  loyal  to  both  arms  of  the  service.  Her  only 
favorite  is  the  favorite  in  every  branch  of  the  service— Camel  ciga¬ 
rettes.  She  says:  "It’s  always  Camels  with  me— they’re  milder.” 


•  "Extra  mild,”  says  Peggy  Lennox. 

Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke, ’’adds  the 
student,  as  they  talk  it  over  —  over 
Camels  in  the  pilot  room  above. 

Yes,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  .  .  . 
extra  mildness...  but  that  alone  doesn't 


tell  you  why,  with  smokers  in  the 
service  ...  in  private  life,  as  well  .  .  . 
Camels  are  preferred. 

No,  there’s  something  else. ..some¬ 
thing  more.  Call  it  flavor,  call  it  plea¬ 
sure,  call  it  what  you  will,  you’ll  find 
it  only  in  Camels.  You’ll  like  it! 
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The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 
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than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
cigarettes  tested— less  than  any  of  them— according  to 
independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 
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equal,  on  the  average,  to 
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The  morning  sun  shone  on  the  three  silver  balls  out¬ 
side  die  pawn  shop  as  the  little  man,  immaculately 
dressed,  made  his  way  toward  the  entrance.  He  had 
seemed  familiar  with  the  neighborhood,  for  he  had 
stopped  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Flaherty,  whose  daughter 
had  been  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  two  weeks 
before;  he  waved  happily  to  the  cop  on  the  corner  of 
First  and  Washington;  he  stopped  to  stroke  the  dirty 
cat  that  sat  on  the  step  leading  into  the  pawnbroker’s 
establishment.  He  stepped  into  the  shop  then,  and  a 
heavy,  clanging  bell,  that  was  attached  to  the  spring  on 
the  door,  brought  the  little  Jewish  proprietor  from  the 
back  of  the  shop. 

“Mr.  Hessinger,”  the  pawnbroker  said,  wiping  his 
greasy  mouth  on  his  shirt  sleeve,  “I’m  so  glad.” 

Hessinger  looked  quickly  around  the  shop.  It  was 
always  the  same;  the  same  dirty  old  unused  musical 
instruments  hung  along  the  walls;  the  same  old  bric-a- 
brac,  definitely  an  exploitation  of  the  Victorian  period, 
littered  the  counter;  the  same  jewelry  filled  the  jewel 
cases.  Mr.  Hessinger’s  eyes  stopped  at  the  jewelry. 

“I  have  some  more  jewelry  today,”  he  said  quietly. 

The  broker  smiled.  “It’s  always  a  pleasure  to  get 
your  merchandise.  You  have  excellent  taste  in  jewels. 
You're  a  fine  connoisseur  of  what  is  good.  It’s  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  wait  on  you.” 

He  pulled  a  little  instrument  from  his  pants  pocket 
and  stuck  it  in  his  eye  so  that  he  might  admire  more 
completely  the  quality  of  Hessinger’s  jewels. 

“Can  I  see  them  now?”  the  little  Jew  said  anxiously. 

Hessinger  pulled  two  beautiful  diamonds  from  his 
pocket,  each  one  figuratively  “as  big  as  the  Ritz.”  He 
calmly  put  them  down  on  the  velvet  piece  of  cloth  that 
the  broker  had  spread  for  him,  and  he  was  obviously 
prepared  for  the  intake  of  breath  that  the  little  Jew 
could  not  hold  back. 


‘‘They’re  exquisite,”  the  pawnbroker  said,  nervously 
fingering  each  large  stone.  “They’re  exquisite.” 

“Mr.  Finkle,”  Hessinger  seemed  a  bit  perturbed. 
“Mr.  Finkle,  these  are  the  finest  stones  that  I  own.  I’ve 
got  to  get  a  good  price  on  them.  I’ve  got  to  get  a  good 
price.” 

Finkle  looked  up  and  smiled  slyly.  “I  see  what  you 
mean.  You  could  have  fifty  pawnshops  with  every¬ 
thing  in  them  that  this  one  has,  and  still  you  would  be 
losing  on  the  deal  if  you  gave  these  stones  up.”  He 
looked  at  Hessinger  for  a  moment.  “Might  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Hessinger,  that  you  let  your  conscience  worry  you 
a  little  bit  more.  You  have  been  carrying  this  business 
to  extremes.” 

The  little  man  looked  up  at  the  Jew  who  kept  smil¬ 
ing  insinuatingly  at  him. 

“You  God-damned  Jewish  bastard,”  he  said,  half 
under  his  breath.  “You  get  paid  plenty  for  this.  You 
get  more  out  of  this  than  I  do.  You  wouldn’t  be  in  it 
if  you  didn’t.” 

Finkle  continued  to  smile.  “You  gentiles  are  all 
alike.  You  always  think  of  yourselves  and  then  blame 
us  for  doing  the  same  thing.  Listen,  the  business  of 
being  an  undertaker  is  all  right.  There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  But  you’re  not  supposed  to  profit  in 
two  ways  from  the  business.  Your  salary  is  supposed 
to  be  enough.”  He  stopped  smiling  for  a  moment.  “I 
don’t  mind  taking  smaller  stones,  Mr.  Hessinger,  but 
these?”  He  picked  up  the  diamonds  and  took  the  in¬ 
strument  from  his  eye.  “I’m  afraid  these  are  too  much 
for  me  to  handle.”  He  started  to  pass  them  to  the 
undertaker. 

Hessinger  shook  his  head.  “No,  no  you  don’t,  you 
damned  kike.  We’re  in  this  together.  Whatever  hap¬ 
pens,  happens  to  both  of  us.  So  far  we’ve  made  plenty, 
and  we  can  make  a  lot  more.”  His  fists  clenched 


tightly  around  the  edge  of  the  showcase.  “What  the 
hell  good  are  stones  like  these  going  to  do  the  dead.  If 
I’m  in  a  position  to  get  them,  so  much  the  better,  for 
me  and  for  you.  I  hope  you  see  what  I  mean.”  His 
face  got  red  and  he  clenched  his  teeth.  “I  mean  you’re 
going  to  get  rid  of  these  stones  for  me.” 

Finkle  became  a  little  concerned.  “You’ve  got  to 
stop  bringing  such  good  stones.  The  others  I  can  get 
rid  of,  but  if  I’m  ever  found  out  ....  I  have  five  children 
that  I  have  to  support.  This  is  profit  if  we  don’t  carry 
it  too  far.  I’ve  got  to  be  careful.” 

Hessinger  laughed.  “You’ve  got  to  be  careful.  You 
can  say  that  to  me  when  you  know  the  position  that  I 
occupy  in  this  town.”  “Listen,”  he  said,  going  close  to 
the  Jew,  “how  do  you  think  the  mayor  would  like  to 
know  that  the  man  he  plans  to  run  for  his  successor 
steals  rings  and  necklaces  from  dead  people?  My 
chances  would  be  just  about  as  good  for  becoming 
mayor  as  yours  are  for  becoming  a  priest.  I’m  smart 
enough  to  see  this  through.  So 
are  you.  We  only  have  to  work 
together  and  keep  our  mouths 
shut.” 

Hessinger  started  for  the 
door.  “I’ll  see  you  next  week. 

I  think  I  shall  have  something 
very  interesting  to  show  you  then.”  He  took  a  last 
look  at  the  little  Jewish  man  who  stood  behind  the 
counter,  ringing  his  hands.  Hessinger  laughed,  closed 
the  door  behind  him,  and  quickly  disappeared  down 
the  street. 

Finkle  shuffled  slowly  into  the  back  room. 

*  *  #  *  * 

The  evening  sun  cast  peculiar  shadows  over  the 
front  porch  of  the  large  house.  The  funeral  parlor  on 
the  side  of  the  house  was  almost  completely  blacked 
out  by  the  weird  figures  that  the  trees  made  on  the 
stuccoed  walls.  The  front  porch  of  the  house  proper, 
however,  was  only  half-darkened.  The  car  made  its 
way  up  the  steep  narrow  drive  and  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop  by  the  steps  leading  to  the  front  door. 

Paul  Hessinger  slowly  got  out  of  the  car  and  gazed 
for  a  long  time  at  the  house.  It  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
safety  to  see  the  tall  spires  that  reached  high  above  the 
roof;  they  seemed  to  be  a  symbol  to  him — what  kind 
of  symbol  he  did  not  know.  He  walked  up  the  steps, 
picked  the  evening  paper  off  the  front  porch,  and 
walked  into  the  house. 

There  was  the  same  deathly  quiet  in  the  hall  as 
there  had  been  outside.  “Even  Nature  listens  to  Mar- 
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tha,”  the  mortician  thought;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
idea  passed  through  his  mind  than  he  heard  the  soft 
cultured  voice  coming  to  him  from  upstairs. 

“Is  that  you,  Paul?” 

“Yes,  it’s  me,”  he  said  wearily,  tossing  his  panama 
hat  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  hall  closet. 

“You’re  late,”  the  voice  came  again.  “I  hope  you 
haven’t  forgotten  that  we  have  to  be  at  the  Marshall’s 
at  eight  o’clock.” 

He  walked  slowly  up  the  winding  staircase,  grasping 
the  railing  with  each  step  that  he  took.  He  got  to  the 
top  landing  and  turned  into  a  large  room  with  pink 
wallpaper,  pink  drapes,  pink  bedspread,  and  a  little 
lady  with  pink  skin  and  a  beautiful  pink  dinner  dress, 
who  sat  before  a  blue  mirror  fixing  her  hair. 

“Are  we  to  be  there  for  dinner  ?”  he  asked  her. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  rather  provoked  look  on 
her  face.  “I  told  you  this  morning  that  it  was  for  din¬ 
ner.”  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment.  “What’s  the 
matter?  Tired?” 

“Rather.  It’s  been  a  bit  tough 
today.  I’d  hoped  that  we  would 
be  staying  home  tonight.  I 
quite  forgot  about  this  engage¬ 
ment.” 

“There's  no  way  of  getting 
out  of  it  now,”  she  said.  “We’ll  just  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it.” 

He  sat  down  on  a  flimsy-looking  pink  and  blue  chair 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  palms  of  his  hands.  “It 
seems  as  if  we  never  eat  at  home  any  more.  This  is  the 
third  night  in  a  row  that  we  have  been  out  to  dinner. 
I’m  beginning  to  forget  what  my  daughter  looks  like, 
I  see  her  so  seldom.” 

Martha  half  smiled  as  she  put  on  her  lipstick.  “But 
darling,”  she  said  lightly,  “that’s  the  price  you  must 
pay  for  being  such  a  popular  citizen.  You’ll  get  your 
reward.  Besides,  Barbara  wouldn’t  be  here  for  dinner 
anyway.  She’s  going  out  with  Jim  Dooley,  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Country  Club.” 

Hessinger  got  up  and  started  toward  the  door.  Just 
before  he  walked  into  the  hall,  he  turned  to  his  wife. 
“I  wish  that  she  wouldn’t  go  out  with  that  kid.  He’s 
no  good.  People  around  town  say  he  drinks  like  a 
fish.” 

Mrs.  Hessinger  gave  her  hair  a  final  push.  “You 
have  to  be  modern  about  these  children,  Paul.  They 
all  drink  nowadays,  and  you’ve  got  to  remember  that 
the  Dooleys  have  the  social  world  in  this  town  right 
where  they  want  it.”  She  got  up  from  the  pink  dresser. 


Into  a  darl{  and  uncertain  future 
They  sent  me  unprepared, 

But  everything  was  right,  my  dear, 
Because  I  knew  you  cared. 
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"Hurr\  and  get  ready.  You  know  how  long  it  takes 
you.  I'll  call  James  to  run  your  shower.”  She  began 
to  walk  toward  him. 

"Martha,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  know  how  much  our 
getting  to  the  Marshalls  means  to  you,  but  I  have  to 
talk  to  you  first.” 

"Can't  it  wait?”  she  asked  in  a  rather  hurt  tone. 

"I  may  have  waited  too  long  now.  It’s  getting  a  little 
out  of  control.” 

She  walked  back  to  the  dresser,  picked  up  a  nail  file, 
and  started  nervously  to  shape  her  nails.  “Finkle?”  she 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

"I  was  afraid  of  that.  What’s  the  matter?” 

This  time  Hessinger  was  not  so  careful.  He  went 
over  to  the  bed  and  threw  himself  down  on  the  pink 
spread,  sighing.  Martha,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  made  him  get  up,  but  she  just  looked  at 
him. 

"What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked  again. 

"He’s  afraid  to  take  the  big  stones — afraid  he’ll  be 
found  out.  I  told  him  that  I  was  taking  as  big  a  risk 
as  he  was,  but  he’s  getting  jittery.  I'm  afraid  he’s  going 
to  back  out.” 

"He  can’t,"  she  said  quickly.  “You’re  the  one  that’s' 
taking  the  risk.  You  take  the  rings  from  the  bodies. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  anyone  is  going  to  be 
caught,  it’s  us.” 

Hessinger  scratched  his  head  and  sighed.  “Some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done,”  he  said.  “If  Finkle  refuses  to 
take  any  more  of  the  jewelry,  we’re  through.  You 
know  damned  well  we’ve  been  living  beyond  what  we 
can  afford.” 

Martha  began  to  pace  the  floor.  Hessinger  watched 
her.  She  looked  wonderful,  standing  tall  and'  thin, 
looking  at  him  with  that  deep  light  in  her  brown  eyes, 
her  black  hair  glistening  in  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  that 
came  through  the  big  dormer  window. 

“We  can’t  live  on  less.  We’ve  got  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances.  If  Marshall  is  going  to  hand  over  the  office  of 
mayor  to  you,  we’ve  got  to  entertain  as  well  as  be  enter¬ 
tained.  I’ve  done  all  the  cutting  down  that  I  can.”  She 
stopped  for  a  moment.  “If  Finkle  refuses  to  take  any 
more  of  the  jewelry,  you’ll  just  have  to  look  around 
for  someone  else.  There  are  plenty  of  other  pawn¬ 
brokers  in  the  city.” 

“You  don’t  seem  to  understand,”  he  said  in  a  tired 
voice,  as  if  he  had  said  it  one  hundred  times  before. 
"You  just  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  understand  that  you 
can’t  pick  out  another  man  like  Finkle  over  night. 


We’ve  worked  together  for  years.  I  can  put  on  a  brave 
front  in  front  of  him  and  threaten  giving  the  jewels  to 
someone  else,  but  he  knows  damned  well  that  I  won’t. 
I’d  never  be  able  to  find  anyone  else  that  would  take 
the  risk.” 

Martha  sat  down  in  the  little  pink  and  blue  chair. 
“It’s  served  us  rather  well  so  far — this  business.  It’s  got 
to  go  on.  We  put  Barbara  through  the  best  boarding 
school  in  the  country.  We  even  did  better  for  her  than 
the  Marshalls  did  for  their  Eunice.  Now  that  she’s  out 
of  school  we’ve  got  to  look  after  ourselves,  Barbara  can 
find  herself  a  husband  easy  enough.  Jim  Dooley  has 
been — ” 

Hessinger  got  up  from  the  bed  quickly.  “For  Christ’s 
sake.  Do  we  have  to  bring  him  into  this  conversa¬ 
tion  ?” 

“I’m  only  trying  to  show  you  that  everything  is 
going  to  be  just  for  us  two  from  now  on.  When  you’re 
mayor,  you  can  give  up  all  this  business.  You’ve  got  to 
persuade  Finkle  to  keep  on  taking  the  jewels.” 

Hessinger  realized  that  it  was  useless  to  talk  any 
more.  When  she  made  up  her  mind,  no  one  could 
change  it.  She  said  that  Finkle  would  have  to  be  per¬ 
suaded.  That  meant  that  he  would  have  to  persuade 
him.  She  said  that  Bobby  would  marry,  and  then  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  would  be  Jim  Dooley.  Hessinger  knew 
all  about  the  Dooleys. 

Jim  Dooley’s  fortune  had  come  to  him  through  an 
inheritance  from  his  father,  who  had  been  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  profiteer  during  the  last  war.  There  had  been 
more  than  enough  left  to  him  to  last  the  family  for 
generations,  but  people  said  that  from  the  looks  of  the 
son,  Jim,  the  fortune  would  be  gone  in  one  generation. 
Jim  was  wild,  a  hangover  from  the  nineteen  twenties 
and  flaming  youth.  That  was  what  people  were  saying 
about  the  young  fellow  that  was  seeing  his  daughter 
every  night. 

He  had  tried  to  reason  with  Barbara  about  the  young 
man,  but  she  wouldn’t  listen.  She  had  the  feeling  that 
her  father  was  trying  to  run  her  life.  All  young  people 
resented  that.  He  had  wondered  many  times  if  he  was 
doing  the  right  thing  when  he  told  her  she  should  not 
see  the  boy  so  often.  He  had  used  every  angle,  the 
recklessness  of  the  boy’s  driving,  his  continual  drunk¬ 
enness,  his  business  associates’  distrust  of  him.  Nothing 
had  worked,  and  Barbara  seemed  to  become  cooler  to 
him,  her  father.  He  decided  that  he  had  better  try 
again.  He  turned  to  his  wife. 

“Is  Barbara  in  her  room?” 

“I  think  so,”  she  said.  “She  may  not  have  left  yet.” 


The  mortician  walked  out  of  the  room  and  down 
the  hall.  He  knocked  on  a  closed  door.  “Are  you  in 
there,  Bobby?”  he  called. 

The  voice  came  back  to  him.  “Yes  Dad,  but  I'm  in 
a  terrible  hurry.  Jim’ll  be  here  any  minute.  I  have  to 
hurry.” 

Hessinger  was  hurt.  “Don’t  you  have  a  minute  to 
talk  to  me?” 

“That  depends  on  what  you  want  to  talk  about,”  she 
said,  her  voice  strained.  She  must  be  putting  on  those 
ridiculously  small  shoes,  he  thought.  “If  you  want  to 
question  me  about  going  out  with  Jim,  I  don’t  have 
any  time.  I’m  going,  and  I’m  in  a  hurry.” 

He  didn’t  say  another  word,  but  quietly  turned  away 
from  the  door,  crossed  the  hall  to  his  room,  and  got 
ready  to  shave  before  dressing. 

^ 

The  dinner  had  been  quite  as  usual.  Mrs.  Marshall 
held  forth  for  what  seemed  like  hours  on  the  merits 
of  her  new  French  hairdresser,  with  Martha  adding  an 
occasional  “yes”  or  “no.”  She  had  been  to  Yvonne  once 
too  because  it  seemed  the  thing  to  do.  Martha’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Yvonne’s  wisdom  was  somewhat  limited,  how¬ 
ever,  because  she  had  only  visited  her  once,  and  Mrs. 
Marshall  told  all  about  Mrs.  Garnet’s  terrific  preg¬ 
nancy,  Mary  Dowles’  husband’s  mistress  and  the  way 
Mary  carried  on  about  it.  The  whole  conversation 
seemed  quite  senseless  to  Hessinger,  but  the  conversa¬ 
tion  there  was  interesting  compared  to  Marshall’s  rant- 
ings  about  the  “damned  clean-up  campaign”  and  his 
comments  on  what  he  had  said  that  very  day  to  the 
chief  of  police. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  world  had  come  to  an  end  when 
the  dessert  had  been  served  and  the  cigars  had  been 
passed  around.  Mrs.  Marshall  and  Martha  excused 
themselves  and  went  into  the  study  for  coffee.  Hessin¬ 
ger  watched  Agnes  Marshall’s  big  hips  swagger 
through  the  door  and  saw  her  close  the  door  behind 
her.  He  felt  closed  in,  cramped.  He  needed  some  air, 
he  knew  it.  Still  Marshall  carried  on. 

“I'm  glad  the  ladies  have  gone,  Hess,”  he  was  saying. 
“I’ve  been  wanting  to  talk  to  you  all  night,  but  it 
seemed  that  I  never  had  the  chance.  I  was  talking  with 
Cort  today.” 

Cort.  Everything  seemed  to  pass  through  the  under¬ 
taker’s  mind  when  he  heard  this  name.  Petty  disagree¬ 
ments  with  him  that  had  finally  mounted  into  heated 
arguments,  heated  arguments  that  had  resulted  in 
needless  mud-slinging.  Hessinger  remembered  Cort’s 
threat  of  digging  into  his  past  if  he  ever  tried  to  get 
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into  public  office.  All  this  because  Cort  knew  that 
Hessinger  would  throw  him  out  of  the  office  of  chief 
of  police. 

Marshall  talked  on.  “He  was  telling  me  that  Cassidy 
saw  you  going  into  the  pawnshop  on  his  beat  today. 
Said  something  about  your  going  there  quite  often.  I 
got  quite  a  kick  out  of  that.”  And  Marshall  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  “I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  you  were  selling 
some  of  your  valuables.”  He  was  laughing  harder. 
The  heat  in  the  room  was  becoming  depressing,  and 
the  large  finger-bowl  in  front  of  Hessinger  moved  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  and  he  hurried  to  the  door. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  bridge  game  was  quite  the  same  as  they  had 
always  played,  Martha  and  Mrs.  Marshall  playing  very 
badly,  for  although  they  were  not  novices  at  the  game, 
they  spent  most  of  the  evening  on  Yvonne’s  best  news 
stories.  Marshall  grunted  over  his  cards  and  the  stupid 
plays  that  his  wife  made.  It  was  about  ten-thirty  that 
the  phone  rang,  and  John,  the  butler,  came  in  with  an 
extension  phone  and  handed  it  to  the  master.  The 
English  butler  plugged  in  the  phone  and  the  mayor 
talked. 

“Yes  Cort,”  he  said. 

Hessinger  felt  himself  shake. 

Marshall  laughed  loud  and  long.  “What  did  he  have 
to  say?  Oh,  come  now,  don’t  keep  it  a  secret.  I’d  like 
to  know  some  of  the  secrets  of  his  life.  I  was  talking 
with  him  about  Cassidy’s  seeing  him  today.  What  did 
the  little  kike  say?” 

Cort  had  promised  him  that  if  he  threw  his  hat  in 
the  ring  this  would  happen.  He  began  to  breathe 
heavily,  and  Martha  looked  up,  frightened. 

“All  right,”  the  mayor  concluded.  “You  can  tell  me 
tomorrow.  I'll  be  able  to  see  you  about  ten.  Drop 
around.”  The  mayor  hung  up  the  phone  and  turned 
smilingly  to  Hessinger. 

“That  was  Cort  again.  He  tells  me  he  has  some 
news  about  you.  He  said  he  talked  with  that  little  Jew. 
What’s  his  name,  Finkle?” 

Hessinger  nodded  his  head.  It  couldn’t  be  true. 
He’d  worked  too  hard  on  this.  Cort  couldn’t  ruin  him 
now.  He  was  too  close  to  getting  what  he  had  wanted. 
He  couldn’t  do  it. 

The  little  man's  bridge  was  as  bad  as  his  wife’s  for 
the  rest  of  the  night,  and  Martha  was  impossible.  She 
was  nervous,  tried  to  beg  off  early,  pleading  that  Paul 
had  a  funeral  early  in  the  morning.  The  Marshall’s 
were  insatiable  that  night  though  as  far  as  bridge  was 
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concerned,  and  it  was  only  at  twelve-fifteen  when  the 
telephone  rang  again  that  Marshall  conceded  a  rest 
period.  He  picked  up  the  phone  and  a  second  later 
handed  it  to  Hessinger.  A  million  thoughts  had  passed 
through  the  undertaker's  mind  of  what  the  message 
might  be.  It  might  be  Cort,  telling  him  that  he  knew; 
it  might  be  Billy,  his  assistant,  asking  about  the  funeral 
in  the  morning.  But  he  didn't  know  the  voice  that  he 
heard,  and  everything  that  the  voice  was  saying  seemed 
strange  and  far  away.  The  words  went  rushing 
through  the  mortician's  head  .  .  .  Dooley’s  kid  .  .  .  drunk 
.  .  .  accident  .  .  .  Barbara  .  .  .  bodies.  He  put  the  re¬ 
ceiver  down  into  its  hook  quietly  and  turned  to  his 
wife. 

“We  must  go  home,”  he  said. 

#  #  *  *  * 

It  was  two  hours  later  that  he  first  looked  at  her 
body  lying  there  on  the  slab.  Her  hair  hung  loose 
around  her  face  just  the  same  as  always,  but  there  was 
dried  blood  mixed  in  with  the  blonde  hair.  There  was 
blood  on  her  new  dinner  dress  and  blood  over  one  side 
of  her  face.  She  didn't  look  the  same  as  she  had  when 
she  left  that  night.  She  had  seemed  smug  then,  all  set 
for  a  wonderful  evening,  smiling  at  the  antics  of  Jim, 
doing  her  best  to  be  one  of  a  gang  with  whom  she  had 
not  fitted. 

Now  she  lay  quiet,  but  her  face  was  not  at  rest.  It 
was  set  and  there  was  a  frightened  look  in  the  shocked 
eyes. 

Martha’s  wailing  seemed  far  away.  She  had  refused 
the  doctor’s  sedative,  insisted  on  keeping  watch  like  a 


“white  sister.”  Hessinger  looked  at  his  wife.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  she  had  grown  old  in  the  few  hours  that 
had  passed  since  they  had  left  their  house  to  go  to 
Marshall's.  So  much  had  happened. 

Martha’s  life  had  ended,  Hessinger  knew  that.  Yet 
he  had  to  smile  when  he  thought  about  it.  It  was  quite 
funny.  She  had  tried  so  hard,  even  to  a  forced  conver¬ 
sation  on  what  she  knew  of  Yvonne’s  merits.  It  was 
quite  funny,  quite,  quite  funny. 

Hessinger  followed  his  wife’s  eyes  .back  to  the  figure 
on  the  slab,  and  he  looked  at  the  body  once  more.  Her 
life  had  ended,  but  it  was  probably  lucky  for  her.  His 
and  Martha’s  had  too,  but  they  did  not  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  dying.  Funny,  he  thought,  how  her  fists  are 
clenched.  She  used  to  clench  them  like  that  when  she 
got  angry  with  me  for  telling  her  not  to  go  out  with 
Dooley.  He  looked  more  closely  at  her  hands,  and 
walked  up  to  the  slab.  There  on  her  finger  was  the 
ring  he  had  given  her  when  she  graduated  from  board¬ 
ing  school.  She  had  loved  it,  worn  it  all  the  time.  It 
was  a  beautiful  diamond,  with  three  small  diamonds 
on  each  side  of  it.  It  seemed  strange  to  Hessinger  the 
way  it  shone  in  the  middle  of  all  that  death.  It  was  the 
only  thing  that  had  life  in  the  whole  room.  He  reached 
out  for  the  hand  and  wrenched  the  tightened  muscles 
loose.  He  slowly  slipped  the  ring  from  Barbara’s  fin¬ 
ger  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Martha  gasped. 

He  turned  to  his  wife  and  smiled. 

by,  J4eath  T)komaA 
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All  aglow  with  thoughts  serene 
Of  alcohol  and  naphthalene, 

I  turn  a  page  and  stifle  a  snore 

Oh!  horrors  and  curses!  How  much  more? 

Hydrocarbons  head  the  list, 

And  benzene,  gracious,  I  nearly  missed! 
Nitric  acid  and  HL-0 
Torture  me  in  pain  so  slow. 

Will  this  lab.  period  never  end  ? 

Oh!  Oh!  More  glass  tubing  I  have  to  bend. 


Definitions  parade  up  and  down 
While  I  sit  puckered  in  a  frown. 

In  case  of  worry  and  much  doubt 
Push  the  instructor  ’neath  the  waterspout. 

That  has  made  me  shout  with  glee 
For  I’ve  shoved  many  a  one,  you  see! 

At  last  the  clock  approaches  five, 

Will  I  ever  escape  alive? 

A  prayer:  preserve  me  and  put  me  aside 
But  please,  kind  soul,  not  in  formaldehyde! 

— Mildred  Maddox, 


it  jfligfjt  happen  l^erc 


Philbert  Phoote,  Ph.D.,  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  to 
sleep  as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  began  to  stream  through 
his  bedroom  window.  All  night  he  had  tossed  and 
tumbled  in  his  lonely  bed,  racking  his  brain  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  that  beset  him.  He  had  thought 
up  and  discarded  at  least  a  dozen  brilliantly  unwork¬ 
able  ideas.  He  was  under  contract  to  deliver  a  man¬ 
uscript  to  his  publishing  company  within  two  months; 
already  they  were  hounding  him  for  copy.  Ordinarily, 
Philbert  Phoote  would  have  been  only  too  happy  to 
provide  the  copy,  for  he  needed  the  money  he  would 
receive  from  the  book  very  desperately.  At  present, 
however,  Philbert  Phoote  found  himself  in  the  peculiar 
and  decidedly  uncomfortable  position  of  being  unable 
to  write  a  book  because  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
write  a  book  about.  The  only  original  thinking  he  had 
ever  done  in  his  life  was  his  Ph.D.  thesis,  and  he  had 
already  published  four  re-writes  of  that.  This  time  the 
publishing  company  had  suggested  gently  but  firmly 
that  he  get  a  new  topic,  or  at  least  a  reasonable  fac¬ 
simile  thereof.  And  that  had  Philbert  Phoote  stumped. 

For  another  hour  the  harried  author  lay  flat  on  his 
back  and  moaned  within  himself.  Dawn  blossomed 
into  full  daylight,  and  the  birds  began  making  an 
awful  clatter  outside  the  windows.  A  neighbor's  rooster 
let  out  a  raucous  boast  of  his  masculinity.  Phoote  be¬ 
gan  to  hate  all  fowls.  He  conjured  up  a  delightful 
vision  of  his  publisher,  covered  with  feathers  from  the 
neck  down,  crowing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  hated 
the  noisy  birds  and  the  glaring  sunlight.  Most  of  all, 
he  hated  the  thought  of  having  to  lecture  that  morning 
to  his  stupid  sociology  class. 

He  could  see  them  now — row  upon  row  of  sleepy- 
eyed  imbeciles.  They  wore  a  constant  expression  of 
utter  boredom,  relieved  here  and  there  by  the  bright, 
attentive  smile  of  an  apple-polisher.  Phoote  particularly 
abominated  the  apple-polishers,  who  always  came  up 
to  his  desk  after  class  and  delayed  his  escape  from  the 
building  by  a  full  ten  minutes. 

At  this  point  in  Phoote’s  unhappy  meditations,  a 
strange  thought  poked  its  way  into  his  consciousness, 
and  finding  that  realm  free  from  competition,  the 
thought  proceeded  to  expand  itself  into  a  full-blown 
idea. 

As  these  mental  gymnastics  progressed,  Phoote’s 
face  lighted  up  in  the  pleased  smile  of  a  cat  which  has 
just  conducted  a  successful  raid  on  an  aviary. 


Finally  realizing  the  magnitude  of  his  new  idea, 
Phoote  leaped  from  his  bed  with  a  glad  little  cry.  He 
skipped  lightly  across  the  floor  to  his  window,  threw 
it  open,  and  drank  in  the  glorious  spring  air.  He 
reveled  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  happy  trilling 
of  the  birds.  Running  briskly  through  his  daily  dozen, 
Phoote  hurried  over  to  his  bureau  to  mark  his  euphorim- 
eter.  For  the  past  several  days,  his  happiness  curve 
had  been  dangerously  low.  This  bright  morning,  how¬ 
ever,  Phoote  felt  compelled  to  give  himself  the  highest 
rating  on  his  chart. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Dr.  Phoote  rapped  sharply  on  his  desk,  and  gave  out 
with  a  rasping  plea  for  the  attention  of  his  sociology 
class. 

“Since  most  of  you  have  handed  in  your  euphorim- 
eters,"  he  began  sunnily,  “I  shall  devote  this  hour  to 
an  explanation  of  our  next  course  project.  I  promise 
you  it  will  be  very  interesting,  and  I  want  all  of  you  to 
get  down  to  work  on  it  immediately — if  not  sooner.” 

Mightily  pleased  with  his  little  witticism,  Dr.  Phoote 
looked  off  out  of  the  window  in  order  to  give  the  class 
time  for  a  hearty  laugh. 

Having  thus  established  himself  along  with  Rabelais 
and  Boccaccio,  he  droned  into  the  details  of  the  new 
class  project. 

All  of  the  students  were  going  to  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  a  little  independent  research,  Dr.  Phoote 
pointed  out. 

“Each  one  of  you  will  be  allowed  to  circulate  among 
his  fellow  students  a  questionnaire  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tion,”  he  beamed  generously.  “You  can  ask  them  any¬ 
thing  you  like,  so  long  as  it  relates  to  current  problems 
of  sex,  courtship  and  marriage.  I  want  you  to  get  at 
least  five  hundred  answers — that  shouldn’t  be  hard  to 
do  if  the  questions  deal  with  sex.” 

Once  again  Dr.  Phoote  found  it  necessary  to  look  out 
of  the  window  in  order  not  to  laugh  at  his  own  joke. 

“When  you  have  collected  your  questionnaires,  you 
will  tabulate  them  and  discover  just  what  modern  col¬ 
lege  students  think  about  sex  problems,”  he  went  on. 
“The  very  best  surveys  handed  in,” — here  he  assumed 
his  most  philanthropic  tone  of  voice — “will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  new  book  I  am  writing  within  the  next 
two  months.  My  publishers  intend  to  call  it  ‘Modern 
Youth  Looks  at  Sex  and  Marriage.’  Of  course,  most  of 
it  is  already  written  and  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 
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hut  if  any  of  you  come  up  with  extremely  good  sta¬ 
tistical  data,  1  shall  certainly  attempt  to  find  space  for 
it  in  my  book.” 

Looking  around  the  classroom.  Dr.  Phoote  began  to 
see  every  student  as  an  energetic  little  poller,  buzzing 
trom  dormitory  to  dormitory  with  burning  questions 
about  sex  problems,  circulating  hundreds  of  question¬ 
naires.  and  amassing  great  piles  of  beautiful  statistics. 
He  thought  of  statistics  as  grains  of  corn  which  his 
publisher  would  peck  at  before  he  started  crowing 
again. 

Suddenly  realizing  that  he  was  about  to  drop  off  to 
sleep.  Dr.  Phoote  returned  to  reality  with  a  jolt  and 
dismissed  his  class. 

***** 

The  neatly  typed  sign  on  the  door  read,  “Philbert 
Phoote,  professor  of  sociology.  Available  for  consulta¬ 
tion  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  2  to  4  p.  m." 

It  being  3  p.  m.  of  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  Pen  Har¬ 
ris  stood  without  Dr.  Phoote’s  portals.  He  knocked  on 
the  door  and  was  invited  to  come  in. 

Phoote  recognized  young  Harris  as  a  member  of 
Sociology  203,  so  he  opened  the  conversation  by  inquir¬ 
ing  what  progress  he  was  making  on  his  project. 

“That’s  what  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about,  Dr. 
Phoote,"  said  Harris.  “I  have  a  rather  unusual  idea  for 
a  questionnaire  and  I  wanted  you  to  approve  it  before 
I  started  circulating  it  among  the  coeds.” 

“Hmmmm."  Phoote  hoped  it  would  be  sufficiently 
unusual  to  carry  an  entire  chapter  of  his  book.  He 
would  never  forget  the  student  who  thought  up  the 
fertility  forecaster.  “Let’s  see  it.” 

Harris  produced  a  sheet  of  paper  and  handed  it  to 
Phoote. 

The  paper  bore  a  large  drawing,  easily  recognizable 
as  a  thermometer.  It  was  graduated  into  degrees  from 
zero  to  one  hundred.  Opposite  the  ten  degree  mark 
was  the  notation,  “Holding  Hands.”  At  the  twenty- 
five  degree  level,  Phoote  found  the  words,  “Kissing — 
simple.”  Half  way  up  was  the  legend,  “Kissing — pas¬ 
sionate."  Still  farther  up,  in  quotes,  were  the  words, 
"Advanced  Necking.”  Trembling  with  misgivings, 
Phoote  glanced  shyly  up  at  the  hundred  degree  mark. 
To  his  relief,  it  was  explained  only  by  the  words,  “All- 
Out  Aid  to  Britain.” 

Phoote  cleared  his  throat  nervously,  and  read  the  few 
lines  of  explanation  at  the  bottom  of  the  questionnaire. 

“A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  sharp  decrease 
in  moral  standards  brought  about  by  war,”  read  the 
questionnaire.  “This  survey  is  being  conducted  to  ar¬ 


rive  at  a  scientific  conclusion  to  the  burning  question. 
How  much  have  you  let  down  the  bars  since  Pearl 
Harbor?  Draw  a  single  line  across  the  thermometer 
where  you  drew  the  line  before  December  7.  Draw  a 
double  line  where  you  draw  the  line  now.  All  replies 
are  anonymous,  of  course.  Thank  you.” 

Phoote  could  just  see  his  publisher  when  he  turned 
up  with  a  book  that  tied  in  sex  sociology  with  the  war. 
He  would  be  delirious  with  joy.  He  would  probably 
fly  up  on  the  fence,  flap  his  wings — remembering  him¬ 
self,  Phoote  looked  up  and  smiled  at  young  Harris. 

“This  is  most  unusual,  Harris,”  he  purred.  “I  pre¬ 
sume  you  mean  to  circulate  it  among  all  your  fellow 
students.” 

“No  sir,”  replied  Harris.  “Only  the  coeds.  So  far  as 
I  can  tell,  the  men  students  don’t  have  any  bars  to  let 
down.  They  have  always  been  what  I  should  describe 
as  fairly  easy  marks  for  seduction.” 

Phoote  cleared  his  throat,  and  hurried  to  inform 
Harris  that  he  considered  his  project  quite  worth  while. 

JJ.  JA.  J/,  Jr, 
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Dr.  Philbert  Phoote  scurried  out  of  the  office  of  the 
Dean  of  Women  a  very  much  chagrined  man. 

He  had  just  been  through  the  horrible  ordeal  of  be¬ 
ing  roundly  condemned  by  a  woman  who  knows  her 
anger  is  righteous. 

Anxious  to  share  the  cauldron  of  hot  water  in  which 
he  found  himself,  Phoote  stalked  across  the  campus  in 
quickening  strides,  becoming  angrier  by  the  step  at 
what  he  considered  a  most  grievous  injustice  to  a  great 
scholar. 

The  address  which  the  Dean  of  Women  had  shoved 
under  his  nose  as  Exhibit  A  was  in  his  pocket,  so 
Phoote  fished  it  out  and  hailed  a  taxi. 

Moments  later  he  was  exasperated  at  himself  for  this 
extravagance,  for  the  address  was  only  two  blocks  off 
the  campus.  He  climbed  out  of  the  cab,  paid  the  driver 
reluctantly,  and  looked  around  to  take  note  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Instantly  he  was  struck  cold  with  horror. 

Before  his  eyes,  on  the  plate  glass  window  of  a  small 
one-room  office,  he  discovered  a  freshly  painted  sign: 

f.  Pendleton  Harris 

Dating  Bureau — Confidential  Information 
Rates:  $2.00  and  up 

Dr.  Phoote  barged  into  the  small  office.  It  was  rather 
sparsely  furnished,  boasting  only  a  large  filing  cabinet, 
a  typewriter,  a  cash  register,  a  few  chairs  and  a  desk. 
Behind  the  desk  sat  Dr.  Phoote’s  erstwhile  star  pupil. 


young  Harris.  He  was  conversing  with  an  eager-look¬ 
ing  boy  in  a  loud  sport  coat  and  very  short  trousers. 

At  Dr.  Phoote’s  somewhat  clamorous  entrance, 
Harris  sprang  to  his  feet  and  hurriedly  dismissed  his 
customer.  He  turned  to  Phoote  nervously  and  invited 
him  to  sit  down.  Phoote  glared,  snarled  and  sat. 

“Young  man,”  he  began  precipitately,  “you  must 
cease  this  disgraceful  conduct  at  once!  The  Dean  of 
Women  is  highly  incensed  over  the  stigma  you  are 
bringing  to  the  good  reputation  of  her  charges.  And  I, 
sir,  am  equally  indignant  over  the  blight  you  have  cast 
on  the  fair  name  of  my  research  projects.  Why,  I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  disseminate  euphorimeter  charts 
among  the  coeds  after  this  episode!” 

Harris  fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

“But  Dr.  Phoote — if  you  will  only  allow  me  to  ex¬ 
plain,”  he  pleaded. 

“Explain  you  must,  sir,  and  explain  you  shall!” 
shouted  Dr.  Phoote.  “I  am  led  to  believe  that  you  are 
using  the  information  that  you 
obtained  from  your  question¬ 
naire  for  commercial  purposes 
— a  dating  bureau,  I  believe  you 
call  it.” 

“Yes  sir,”  said  Harris.  “I 
have  compiled  a  complete  file 
of  the  amorous  inclinations  of  all  our  coeds,  and  this 
confidential  information  is  available  to  interested 
parties  at  very  reasonable  rates.” 

“My  gad!  you  young  whelp,”  bellowed  Phoote. 
“Have  you  no  sense  of  moral  values  whatsoever?  Is 
there  no  decency  in  you?” 

“Certainly  I  have,  sir!”  It  was  Harris’  turn  to  be 
affronted.  “This  is  a  crusade  against  hypocrisy, 
coquettishness,  and  false  virtue.  Surely  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  immoral  or  indecent  about  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth!  It  was  you,  Dr.  Phoote,  who  told  us  that  the 
hypocrisy  and  deception  of  the  female  caused  most  of 
the  problems  of  the  courtship.  My  work  will  abolish 
all  of  that  groping  in  the  dark,  and  every  man  will 
know  where  he  stands!” 

Surprised  at  hearing  himself  quoted,  Phoote  had  to 
effect  a  strategic  retreat.  Besides,  his  anger  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  cool  off,  and  he  found  himself  fascinated  by 
this  strange  young  man  and  his  strange  new  business. 

“Tell  me,”  said  Phoote,  changing  his  tone,  “have 
you  attracted  a  large  number  of  clients?” 

“My  clientele  is  quite  extensive,"  Harris  replied, 
“and  the  profits  have  been  more  than  satisfactory.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  a  large-scale 
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expansion,”  because  demand  is  increasing  steadily. 

“Another  thing,”  pursued  Phoote.  “How  did  you 
ever  persuade  these  women  to  make  this  information 
public?  I  was  under  the  impression  that  your  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  to  be  answered  in  the  strictest  ano¬ 
nymity — yet  you  evidently  have  identified  the  answers.” 

“Oh  that!”  laughed  Harris.  “It  was  really  quite 
simple.  The  coeds  thought  their  answers  were  anon¬ 
ymous,  just  as  I  planned.  I  gave  them  the  question¬ 
naire,  and  they  withdrew  well  into  the  corner  to  fill  it 
out.  Then  they  dropped  it  into  my  cardboard  ballot 
box,  and  signed  their  name  to  my  registration  list.” 

“I  don’t  get  it,”  said  Phoote,  lapsing  into  the  despica¬ 
ble  vernacular  of  his  students. 

“Well,  as  soon  as  the  coed  was  out  of  sight,  I  opened 
the  ballot  box  and  took  out  the  one  questionnaire  that 
was  in  there — you  see,  I  always  kept  the  box  empty — 
and  copied  on  it  the  last  name  from  my  so-called 
registration  list.  Simple,  eh?” 

“Young  man,  it  is  amazing. 
It  is  a  work  of  diabolical  in¬ 
genuity.”  Phoote  looked  at  him 
in  awe. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr. 
Phoote,  I’m  glad  you  dropped 
in.  I  have  been  intending  to 
come  around  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  got  a  free  moment 
from  the  office.  Business  has  been  so  good,  as  I  told 
you,  that  I  am  contemplating  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  enterprise.  If  my  plans  for  expanding  go 
through,  1  will  have  a  place  in  the  organization  for 
you.” 

This  remark  gave  Phoote  such  a  start  that  his  spec¬ 
tacles  dropped  from  his  nose.  Completely  speechless, 
Phoote  could  only  sit  and  ogle  at  this  phenomenal 
young  man. 

*  *  *  #  * 

Dr.  Philbert  Phoote,  Personal  Relations  Consultant, 
leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and  blew  smoke  rings 
at  the  ceiling  of  his  sumptuously  furnished  office.  He 
was  beginning  to  like  cigars,  he  reflected.  Turning 
back  to  his  secretary,  he  asked: 

“You  said  my  first  appointment  this  morning  was  a 
Mrs.  Jones,  did  you  not?  What’s  she  like?” 

“Fat,  forty  and  fluttery,  Doctor.  She  seems  to  have  a 
great  problem  about  a  husband  whose  attention  is  wan¬ 
dering,”  replied  Miss  Capeheart,  after  consulting  her 
notebook. 

Phoote  was  mildly  disgusted.  He  much  preferred  to 
listen  to  the  problems  of  young  coeds.  Coeds,  he 


The  first  time  that  1  saw  this  “home" 
l  thanked  the  gods  that  led  me  here. 
I  did  not  kjiow  that  college  mea?it 
Undiluted  sex  plus  beer. 
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mused,  were  always  either  restraining  passion  or  in¬ 
dulging  in  it — and  either  way  they  ended  up  with  a 
Great  Problem.  Of  course,  middle-aged  women  like 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  coming  back  for  more  advice,  and  that 
made  them  a  far  better  financial  proposition. 

"We’ll  have  to  keep  her  waiting  a  while,”  Dr.  Phoote 
told  his  secretary.  “We’ve  got  more  clients  than  we 
can  handle  anyway,  and  there’s  an  important  letter  I 
must  dictate.” 


£i>unUgf)t 

The  sunlight  was  gaudy  and  bold  on  the  roof.  It  was 
one  of  those  days  when  the  sky  hangs  low  and  the  sun 
is  hot.  Deep  golden  rays  burned  the  thirsty  pallid  skin 
of  the  girls  assembled  for  the  first  spring  suntans. 
Most  of  them  lay  in  silence  and  hoped  for  the  best 
effect.  A  few  had  on  bathing  suits  and  some,  the 
bolder  and  more  experimental,  had  on  less.  One  tie, 
the  sunshine,  held  them  together. 

Anne  Bennett  was  wearing  a  soft  blue  suit.  She  had 
carefully  counted  out  her  hour  on  her  back  and  now 
she  lay  face  down,  asleep. 

When  the  chimes  called  out  the  hour  Betsy  Miller, 
who  had  on  less,  sat  up.  “What  time  is  it?”  she  asked. 

No  response. 

“What  time  is  it?”  she  repeated. 

“One  thirty,”  the  chorus  answered.  Various  com¬ 
ments  followed. 

“Didn’t  you  hear  the  chimes?”  Mary  Morgan  asked. 

“You’re  in  a  fog,”  Kay  Adams  suggested. 

“Just  listen  to  the  musical  notes,  stupid,”  Sally  Flem¬ 
ing  commented  generously  and  yawned. 

“Oh,  shut  up,”  was  Betsy’s  retort.  She  was  a  good- 
natured,  if  lightheaded  girl.  She  looked  at  the  girls 
about  her.  “Kay,”  she  exploded,  “you’re  positively 
pinl{!  How  do  you  do  it?  I  look  like  a  ghost.” 

“Just  come  to  realize,  darling?”  Kay  murmured 
questioningly  and  dabbed  water  on  herself  with  a  small 
piece  of  cotton.  Suddenly  her  mood  changed.  “Here,” 
she  said  and  extended  a  precious  bit  of  white,  “take 
some  cotton  and  put  some  water  on  yourself.  It  helps. 
My  chemistry  professor  explained  it  to  us.” 

“What  does  the  water  do?”  Betsy  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Kay  answered  lightly  and  lay  back 
on  her  blanket.  “I  didn’t  understand  myself.  Just  do.” 

Mary  Morgan  was  reminded  and  poured  out  a  little 


Miss  Capeheart  prepared  to  take  dictation. 

“The  letter  is  to  my  publisher,”  Phoote  began.  “I 
just  won't  be  able  to  write  that  book  he  wants.  Much 
too  busy.” 

Phoote  leaned  back  in  his  swivel  chair  again  and 
puffed  on  his  cigar.  Outside  the  sun  was  warm  and 
pleasant,  and  the  birds  were  chirping  merrily.  Phoote 
knew  exactly  what  he  wanted 

for  lunch — roast  capon.  by  J^OU  Ca^teLs 

dermatic 

oil  in  her  palm.  “It’s  just  the  same  as  when  you  go  to 
the  beach  and  get  all  wet  and  lie  on  the  sand,  you  burn 
good.  But  lotion’s  better,”  she  added  helpfully. 

“Burn  well,”  Sally  corrected  her.  “Water’s  cheaper.” 
They  all  turned  to  look  at  her. 

“Sally  Fleming,”  the  wise  Kay  commented  reprov¬ 
ingly,  “you’re  reading  with  dark  glasses  on.  It  will 
positively  ruin  your  eyes.  Stop  it.” 

“With  pleasure,”  Sally  groaned.  “But  Professor  An¬ 
drews  says  two  hundred  pages  an  assignment  and  I’ve 
got  to  catch  up.” 

“What’re  you  reading?”  the  inquisitive  Betsy  asked. 

“ The  Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens.” 

This  seemed  to  amuse  Mary.  She  chuckled  faintly. 
“Look  out.  It’s  got  some  rough  passages.” 

“I’m  looking  for  ’em.” 

“Where  are  you  now?” 

“The  little  boy  is  visiting  somebody’s  farm  and  he 
forgot  to  do  whatever  it  was  the  old  dame  asked  him 
to  do.” 

“Oh,  that.” 

“Jesus,  but  it’s  silly.  Such  short  sentences  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  them.” 

For  several  minutes  the  group  was  silent.  Little  pads 
of  cotton  weighted  down  their  eyelids  like  pennies  on 
a  row  of  corpses.  They  thought  their  own  thoughts 
and  dreamed  of  the  masculine  admiration  their  new 
selves  would  attract.  What  if  it  was  hot?  Think  of  the 
results.  Terrific.  What  if  it  was  hot? 

“Damn  it,  I’m  thirsty,”  Kay  said  and  sat  up  again. 

“Go  get  a  drink,”  Mary  cooed.  “Nobody’s  keeping 
you  here.” 

“Too  much  trouble  climbing  through  that  fool  win¬ 
dow  while  the  boys  upstairs  in  the  library  stare  at  you,” 
Kay  explained. 


“Cover  up.” 

“You  think  of  more  things  for  other  people  to  do.” 

“You  asked  for  it.” 

Sally  put  her  book  down  and  turned  in  their  direc¬ 
tion.  “Shut  up,  hotheads,”  she  demanded. 

They  lapsed  into  silence  again. 

“Why  couldn’t  we  fix  something  to  drink  and  bring 
it  out  with  some  ice  and  put  it  in  the  shade  over  there,” 
Kay  asked. 

“Now  who’s  thinking  up  things  to  do?”  Mary  said. 

“We  could  mix  fruit  juice  and  gin,”  Kay  ignored 
her.  “Wouldn’t  that  be  swell?” 

Here  the  window  was  raised  and  another  conspirator 
joined  them.  It  was  Peggy  Stuart.  Her  thin,  childish 
figure  was  displayed  to  worst  advantage  in  a  rakish 
green  and  white  cotton  playsuit.  She  deposited  blanket, 
pillow,  suit  and  self  close  to  Betsy. 

“Here  comes  trouble,”  Sally  muttered. 

“Anybody  got  any  water?  I  couldn't  carry  any  over 
that  darn  sill,”  she  complained 
in  her  usual  tense  tone. 

“O.  K.  Helpless.  Here  you 
are,”  and  Kay  offered  her  a 
glass.  “Don’t  spill  it  if  I  have 
to  supply  it.” 

Peggy  dropped  her  cotton 
into  the  water  and  sloshed  around  taking  it  out.  “Only 
spilled  a  little  on  your  blanket,”  she  said  triumphantly. 
“Thanks.”  She  slipped  off  her  suit  and  slid  down  to 
rest. 

“Look  out,”  warned  Betsy.  “You’ll  get  too  much 
sun.” 

“I  never  burn,”  Peggy  stated  flatly.  “I  tan." 

“Then  go  to  it  but  shut  up,”  Sally  said. 

Betsy  and  Peggy  began  to  whisper  together.  Betsy 
laughed.  “Really,”  she  said  aloud. 

“And  not  only  that  but — ”  and  the  voices  trailed  off 
again. 

The  girls  could  not  stand  it  for  long.  Sally  put  away 
her  book  and  inched  closer.  Kay  was  attracted  to  the 
group.  Mary  was  the  last  to  join  them.  They  were 
soon  collected  and  chatting  gayly.  Their  voices  rose 
as  each  excitedly  added  her  bit  of  gossip. 

“And  Betty  Steele  had  a  date  with  Bob  Ingram  last 
night.  You  should  have  seen  her  lipstick  when  they 
came  in.  She  said  she’d  only  had  three  rum  cokes  but 
I  think  the  house  mother  /{new.  He's  a  card." 

“Got  any  more  choice  news,”  Kay  asked  greedily 
and  planned  purveying  her  poison  to  her  suitemates. 

Peggy  expanded  under  pressure.  “Have  you  heard 
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about  John  Rider?”  and  she  became  almost  hysterical 
in  her  hurry  to  get  rid  of  her  information.  “I  never. 
He  was  drunk  last  night  and  had  out  the  most  ghastly 
little  red-headed  number  from  in  town.  I  hope  Anne 
doesn’t  hear  it  because  she'd  be  crushed  and  they're 
such  a  cute  couple.” 

Mary  abruptly  remembered  to  hush  the  girl  but  it 
was  too  late.  They  looked  up  to  see  Anne  Bennett 
standing  over  them. 

“What  did  you  say?”  the  girl  demanded  in  an  even, 
but  frightened,  voice.  “What  did  you  say?” 

“Honestly,  Anne,  I  didn’t  know  you  were  here.” 
Peggy  turned  on  her  friends.  “Hell,”  said  she,  “why 
didn’t  somebody  say  something?” 

“What  did  you  say?”  and  the  voice  glowed  red  hot.- 

“I  didn’t  say  a  word.  I  was  talking  about  Betty 
Steele.  I  said — ” 

“What  did  you  say  about  John?” 

“Well.” 

“Well,”  and  the  girl  stared 
her  down. 

“I  saw  him  out  at  the  Road¬ 
side  last  night.  He,  he  was 
pretty  tight.” 

“And  who  was  with  him?” 
“I,  I  didn’t  know  her.  Hon¬ 
estly,  Anne,  I  didn't  mean  for  you  to  know.” 

“No?  How  many  people  have  you  told?” 

“Just  a  couple  of  kids.” 

“Well,  you  just  better  keep  your  mouth  shut,  see. 
And  if,  in  the  future,  you  have  anything  to  say  that 
concerns  me  you  might  have  the  kindness  to  let  me 
know  it  first.”  She  stood  for  a  moment  and  watched 
one  tiny  battered  cloud  run  wearily  with  the  wind.  She 
gathered  up  her  paraphernalia  and  left  the  startled 
girls. 

They  watched  her  climb  through  the  window. 
When  she  was  gone  Peggy  gasped.  “I  wouldn’t  have 
told  her  for  the  world.  After  all,  they’re  pinned  up 
and  she’s  horribly  sensitive.  You  all  knew  she  was  out 
here.  Why  didn’t  you  stop  me?” 

Mary  was  scared  and  ashamed.  “She  was  asleep  and 
we  forgot  about  her,”  she  said  softly.  “I’ll  bet  she’s  in 
there  crying  her  eyes  out.  I'd  better  go  see  if  she'll  let 
me  talk  to  her,”  and  she  slipped  away. 

“I  know  you  don’t  feel  too  bad  about  it,”  Sally  said 
curtly.  “It’s  been  going  on  and  she  had  to  know  but 
you'd  better  not  talk  about  it  again,  Peggy.” 

“God,  I  wouldn’t  for  the  world.” 


/  cried  the  night  we  said  good-bye. 

I  didn’t  /{now  next  day 
That  anything  different  had  happened  to 
me. 

Still  you  had  gone  away. 
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The  group  lay  back  quietly  in  the  sun.  After  a  mo¬ 
ment  Peggy  sat  up  in  fright  and  flung  the  cotton  from 
her  eyes.  “Say."  she  exclaimed.  “Anne’s  on  Student 
Government.  You  don't  think  she'd  turn  me  in  for 
being  out  there!” 


“No,”  Kay  said  quietly.  “She  won't.  She’s  not  that 
kind  of  a  girl.  She’s  a  funny  sort  but  she’d  never  do 
that.” 

Betsy  turned  over  on  her  stomach.  “Who  wants  to 
play  bridge?”  she  asked. 

by  J^auxa  Uutnet 


Sttb  at  Ctoemng; 


Margaret  Gammon  walked  out  onto  the  verandah 
again.  All  morning  she  had  been  listening  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  rumble  of  die  big  guns  and  just  now  while  she 
had  been  watching  the  children  eat  their  meager  lunch 
the  noise  had  seemed  nearer.  But  that  was  impossible. 
Looking  far  over  the  low  red  clay  hills  that  stretched 
out  to  the  clear  blue  summer  sky  she  could  see  no 
change  from  the  quiet  farming  land  of  the  other  years, 
the  years  of  peace,  except  for  the  dead,  barren  places 
where  the  crops  had  rotted  in  the  ground.  Part  of  the 
deterioration  must  be  due  to  her  management,  she 
thought  ruefully,  but  with  the  men  called  away  to 
defend  the  cause  that  meant  the  life  that  they  had 
loved  and  with  the  negroes  leaving  for  here  and  there 
all  the  time  she  was  probably  lucky  to  have  gotten  any 
crop.  At  least  they  still  had  the  house  intact  and  the 
old  horse  and  buggy. 

She  listened  carefully.  She  could  hear  the  rifle  fire 
now — she  had  not  heard  that  an  hour  ago.  The  boys 
must  be  falling  back.  But  no,  they  could  not.  Not 
another  retreat.  The  gracious  sweep  of  the  lawns  to 
meet  the  quiet  fields  reassured  her.  The  quietness  here 
would  be  no  set  for  a  battle.  From  inside  came  the 
shrill  clamor  of  the  children’s  voices  as  they  were  being 
led  to  their  naps  and  from  behind  the  house  came  the 
usual  domestic  noises  of  the  servants’  quarters.  These 
people  were  depending  on  her.  It  would  not  do  just 
to  reassure  herself  this  way.  She  had  to  know. 

“Peter,”  she  called  loudly.  She  turned  and  the  tall 
figure  of  the  butler  was  standing  motionless  in  the 
doorway.  “Peter,  send  one  of  the  pickaninnies  down 
to  the  gate.  Tell  him  to  ask  anyone  who  goes  by  where 
the  fighting  is.  Tell  him  to  hurry.  He  must  come 
straight  to  me  when  he  knows.” 

“Yas'm.”  The  old  man  walked  away.  She  wanted  to 
feel  sorry  for  him  because  he  was  old  and  because  he 


would  eat  even  less  than  the  little  she  could  give  him 
and  because  he  was  good,  but  she  did  not  have  the 
time. 

She  tried  to  make  rapid  calculations  iij  her  head  just 
in  case,  but  there  was  so  much  here,  a  little  self-suffi¬ 
cient  village  that  had  taken  generations  to  build.  The 
soldiers  could  not  be  falling  back. 

She  went  to  the  library  and  took  up  the  book  she  had 
been  reading.  It  was  a  book  her  husband  had  long 
admired.  She  sat  there  staring  at  the  page  to  which  it 
was  opened. 

“And  at  evening  evermore, 

In  a  chapel  at  the  shore, 

Shall  the  chanters  sad  and  saintly, 

Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly, 

Doleful  masses  chant  for  thee, 

Miserere  Domine /” 

The  words  seemed  prophetic.  She  could  not  read  fur¬ 
ther;  she  could  not  put  it  aside.  Maybe  she  should  take 
a  nap,  but  she  knew  she  could  not  rest.  She  should  be 
at  work.  There  was  the  usual  mending,  and  other 
work  that  the  negroes  would  be  too  excited  to  do.  But 
she  was  too  nervous  herself.  Even  the  cool  dimness  of 
the  library  with  its  familiar  musty  smell  could  not 
quiet  her  today.  With  the  book  still  open  on  her  lap 
she  let  her  head  rest  against  the  back  of  the  chair.  She 
stared  up  at  the  portrait  of  her  husband  on  the  wall 
above  her.  The  portrait  was  not  really  a  good  one. 
There  was  something  about  the  nose!  She  wondered 
where  he  was,  when  he  would  be  killed  as  her  gentle 
father  and  her  fun-loving  brothers  had  been.  A  driver 
would  rein  in  at  the  heavy  front  door  and  hand  Peter 
a  thin  envelope.  She  would  take  it  from  Peter  and  go 
upstairs  to  read  it.  Then  she  would  call  the  children, 


Jane  and  Rosa  and  Laura.  She  could  not  tell  Charles 
because  a  six-month-old  baby  could  not  put  words 
together. 

She  shook  herself.  She  was  really  getting  morbid  sit¬ 
ting  there  thinking  of  what  she  most  dreaded.  God 
would  punish  her.  Quickly  she  knelt  beside  the  chair 
and  began  to  say  her  prayers. 

She  had  no  idea  of  how  long  she  had  been  there 
when  she  heard  Peter  speaking  to  her. 

“I  hates  to  trouble  you,  mam,  but  he  says  as  how  its 
important.” 

“Who?”  she  asked  as,  carefully  smoothing  her  worn 
skirt  and  her  hair,  she  crossed  the  room  to  the  wide 
hall  that  divided  the  house. 

“The  soldier  man  at  the  do’.  He  won’t  git  off  his 
boss,  and  he  seem  powerful  like  in  a  hurry.” 

She  was  frantic  as  she  stood  aside  for  the  old  slave  to 
swing  open  the  heavy  door.  As  she  stepped  out  onto 
the  porch  the  officer  saluted  her.  There  was  no  paper 
in  his  hand.  It  was  Major  Allen,  a  friend  of  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“Bad  news  for  you,  Mrs.  Gammon.  You’ll  have  to 
leave  here  inside  a  half-hour.  Our  men  are  fighting 
desperately  down  the  road  at  the  crossing.  They  can’t 
hold  our  much  longer.  Your  husband  asked  me  to 
warn  you.  Just  have  time.  Pack  up.  One  of  my  men 
will  be  here  soon  to  help  you.” 

She  watched  him  speak,  but  the  words  meant  noth¬ 
ing.  She  noticed  the  nervous  way  his  hands  moved  on 
the  reins  and  his  broad  legs  swung  in  the  stirrups,  but 
what  she  heard  was  the  noise  of  cannon  nearer,  the 
distant  shouts  of  men.  One  part  of  her  mind  said, 
“He’s  in  a  hurry  to  be  old  and  he’s  saying  something 
that  is  important  to  me,  but  my  husband  is  not  dead.” 
The  thunder  that  must  be  very  close  terrified  her  and 
she  stood  there  silent. 

“Mrs.  Gammon,  you  must  listen  to  me.  You  must 
leave  at  once.  The  enemy  will  soon  be  shelling  this 
house.  You  must  be  gone  in  half  an  hour.”  The  rider 
spoke  louder  and  suddenly  the  message  meant  some¬ 
thing  to  her.  She  thanked  him  and  watched  for  a 
moment  as  he  rode  down  the  drive  and  then  she  ran 
back  into  the  house. 

In  the  kitchen  she  called  all  the  servants  to  her.  She 
could  tell  by  the  unexpected  quietness  in  the  group 
gathered  around  her  of  the 
terror  that  they  were  feeling. 

First  the  strangeness  of 
knowing  that  they  were  free 
to  go  where  they  chose  with 
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no  place  to  go,  no  one  responsible  for  them  if  they  lost 
contact  with  their  mistress.  The  .nearness  of  the  battle 
and  now  Miss  Margaret  in  the  kitchen,  a  part  of  the 
house  to  which  she  seldom  came  except  when  trouble 
was  about  to  happen.  The  eyes  turned  to  her  were  those 
of  frightened,  bewildered  animals.  Her  voice  was  husky 
as  she  gave  the  orders.  Peter  was  to  supervise  the  hitch¬ 
ing  of  the  horse  and  buggy  and  then  see  that  the  others 
carried  out  her  orders.  One  big  darky  was  to  collect  the 
three  girls  and  see  that  they  got  into  the  buggy  and 
stay  with  them.  Mammy  was  to  hurriedly  pack  a  few 
warm  clothes  for  them  all  and  to  supervise  the  nurse 
maid  who  would  look  after  little  Charles.  The  fat 
cook  would  pack  up  what  little  the  kitchen  still  held. 
Another  house  nigger  would  bury  the  silver.  The  slaves 
who  were  not  given  orders  were  to  look  after  the 
escape  of  the  negroes  young  and  old  and  help  them  to 
get  together  the  belongings  of  those  helping  in  the 
house.  And  they  were  all  to  head  for  the  Andrews’ 
estate  where  she  would  meet  them  later. 

When  she  saw  them  all  scurry  to  their  tasks  she 
went  to  her  husband’s  desk  to  pack  in  a  small  bag  the 
little  money  and  jewelry  left  and  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant-looking  documents  it  would  hold.  Her  heart 
was  heavy  as  she  thought  of  all  the  things  important 
to  the  happy  past  that  she  would  have  to  leave  and  she 
felt  a  moment  of  relief  at  the  thought  that  the  short 
time  before,  they  must  be  gone  would  keep  the  worst 
regrets  from  nagging  at  her.  It  was  hard  for  her  to 
realize  just  what  was  happening  to  her.  She  started 
upstairs  to  see  how  the  nurse  was  getting  along  in  the 
nursery  when  she  heard  Peter  calling  to  her.  She  ran 
to  the  nearest  window. 

“Mrs.  Gammon,”  he  called  excitedly.  “This  fool  nig¬ 
ger  done  got  this  po’  hoss  so  skeered  we  can’t  harness 
him.” 

She  hurried  through  the  hall  and  out  where  the  old 
bay  was  almost  kicking  away  from  the  black  boy  who 
held  her.  As  she  came  up  she  talked  to  her  in  a  quiet 
voice. 

“Come  on,  Lady,  we’re  going  for  a  ride  away  from 
all  these  noises  that  scare  you.  You  behave  now. 
You’ve  got  to  stand  still  and  let  the  boys  harness  you. 
Come  on,  Lady.” 

Gradually  her  calm,  familiar  voice  quieted  her  wiki 

jerking  but  while  she  stood 
rubbing  the  animal’s  nose 
she  could  see  her  eyes  were 
still  rolling  wildly  and  she 
quivered  violently.  The  black 


The  flaming  sfy  showed  beaten  men 
Fighting  in.  gravel,  slime,  and  mud. 

The  wounded  earth  screamed  forth  for  souls 
The  world  replied  with  blood. 
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boys  attached  the  carriage  and  as  she  turned  back  to 
the  house  she  was  conscious  of  a  deep  sorrow  that  was 
taking  the  place  of  the  awful  terror  she  should  be  feel¬ 
ing. 

The  cook  called  to  her  to  find  out  where  the  food 
was  to  go.  She  helped  her  to  pack  things  in  one  of  the 
farm  wagons.  Then  Peter  reported  that  the  carriage 
and  the  children  were  ready  and  the  soldier  had  come 
to  escort  them.  She  looked  out  of  the  window  again. 
Behind  the  carriage  straggled  a  line  of  negroes  carrying 
odd  bundles  and  burdens,  the  little  they  had.  In  a  way 
it  was  easier  for  them  and  they  were  ready  too.  The 
soldier  dashed  up  to  her  window. 

"They  say  they're  all  ready  to  leave.  For  God's  sake 
hurry,  mam,"  he  begged.  “You've  no  time  to  lose.” 

“All  set,  Peter?"  As  long  as  she  could  remember 
everyone  had  relied  completely  on  Peter. 

Yas  m. 

"Go  with  them  then,  Peter,  to  the  Andrews’  estate,” 
she  ordered.  "I'll  be  along  on  the  mare.”  She  could 
see  the  children  and  the  frightened  negroes  huddled 
in  the  carriage.  Peter  drove  off  behind  the  soldier  and 
the  caravan  got  under  way. 

Back  in  the  library  she  grabbed  up  the  little  bag  of 
valuables.  For  a  moment  she  stood  looking  around 
with  many  happy  memories  crowding  out  her  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  present.  A  particularly  loud  explosion 
brought  her  back  and  she  blew  a  kiss  to  the  portrait 
of  her  husband.  Of  everything,  she  hated  most  to  leave 
that,  but  the  time  was  short  and  the  picture  was  too 
heavy  to  remove  on  horseback. 

In  the  stable  she  found  only  one  old  work  horse  left 
and  alone  she  struggled  with  the  bridle  and  saddle. 
It  took  her  longer  than  she  had  expected.  Leading  the 
horse  to  the  mounting  block  around  which  she  had  so 
often  watched  the  children  play,  she  swung  into  the 
saddle  and  trotted  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  her 
home,  the  center  of  her  entire  existence.  From  the 
drive  in  front  of  the  house  she  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  there  would  be  no  coming  back.  Cannon 
balls,  Yankee  balls  were  falling  out  in  the  fields  where 
she  had  loved  to  walk.  She  reined  in  for  one  last  good¬ 
bye,  the  last  look  at  the  wide  verandahs  and  the  tall 
columns,  just  a  brief  look.  As  she  sat  there  a  heavy 
ball  crashed  into  the  house.  “The  library,”  she  said 
aloud  but  she  turned  and  cantered  off  and  even  the 
crackling  of  flames  starting  did  not  turn  her  glance 
back.  She  could  not  turn  back,  she  knew,  but  there 
was  a  sob  in  her  throat.  At  the  road  she  met  a  heavy 
stream  of  traffic.  Soldiers  moved  slowly  along  in  re¬ 


treat,  an  army  that  dragged  on  and  on  in  silence.  The 
sight  of  their  tired  bodies  and  torn  and  dusty  uni¬ 
forms  hurt  her  as  much  as  the  desecration  of  her  home. 
A  few  men  on  winded  horses.  Most  of  them  on  foot. 
Here  and  there  weary  mules  strained  to  pull  the  few 
precious  guns  that  rattled  along.  Carts,  farm  wagons 
loaded  with  the  wounded  passed.  Red,  dully  staring 
eyes  implored  her  for  water  she  did  not  have  to  give 
and  for  attention  to  wounds  that  nauseated  her.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  wished  desperately  that  she  had  filled  her 
bag  with  materials  that  could  be  used  to  help  them 
and  was  surprised  at  herself.  She  remembered  a  party 
long  ago  when  Charles  had  been  courting  her.  Their 
host  had  cut  his  wrist  on  a  broken  glass  and  the  blood 
had  spurted  out  on  her  dress.  She  could  even  remem¬ 
ber  that  her  dress  had  been  a  green  one.  Charles  had 
caught  her  as  she  had  fainted  and  had  promised  her 
passionately  that  from  that  time  on  he  would  protect 
her  from  anything  horrible  to  her.  Well,  she  had 
changed  and  so  had  the  world.  Maybe  Charles  was 
with  these  men.  As  she  joggled  along  with  the  mob 
she  looked  back  at  the  men  coming  along  behind  her 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  smoke  curling  over  the  trees 
in  the  late  afternoon  sun.  It  came  from  back  there 
where  her  home  was.  At  least  the  Yankees  would 
never  touch  what  had  meant  so  much  to  her.  That 
gave  her  some  satisfaction. 

She  was  pushed  along  with  the  crowd.  There  was 
no  standing  still  and  even  more  certainly  there  was 
no  turning  back.  She  stared  at  the  dirty  faces  around 
her  and  hoped  to  find  one  that  would  be  familiar  but 
she  knew  none  of  them.  Abruptly  she  was  struck  by 
the  fact  that  they  all  looked  alike.  It  was  the  expres¬ 
sion,  the  grim  determination  on  each  solemn  face,  the 
hopeless  horror  that  stared  back  at  her. 

For  almost  an  hour  she  was  swept  along  until  at 
last  she  reached  the  Andrews’  plantation  where  she 
was  to  meet  her  family.  It  was  difficult  to  ride  up  to 
the  house  because  the  sloping  front  lawn  was  covered 
by  the  dead  and  the  dying.  All  was  disorder.  She 
noticed  a  surprising  proportion  of  blue  uniforms 
among  the  gray.  She  caught  a  glimpse  of  Sarah  An¬ 
drews  hurrying  from  patient  to  patient.  Margaret  dis¬ 
mounted  and,  tying  her  horse  to  a  limb  of  a  massive 
live  oak,  she  hurried  into  the  center  of  the  throng. 

“Sarah,”  she  said,  and  caught  at  her  arm.  The  young 
woman  slowly  looked  up  and  impatiently  brushed  the 
hair  from  her  eyes.  ‘Why,  Mrs.  Gammon.  We  can  use 
you. 

“My  children,  where  are  they?”  the  woman  gasped. 


She  had  no  time  for  the  hundreds  of  uniforms  that 
were  everywhere  she  looked.  She  could  not  see  her 
carriage  and  she  was  afraid. 

“They  had  to  go  on.  They  were  all  right.  Just  ex¬ 
cited  and  frightened.  An  officer  sent  them  off.  They’ll 
be  taken  to  the  city.  We’ve  got  a  lot  of  Yankees  here, 
you  know,  so  they  won’t  fight  here,  but  there  is  no 
room  for  any  except  the  wounded.  Won’t  you  help?” 

Margaret  knew  that  Sarah,  kneeling  by  a  beardless 
boy  who  had  lost  an  arm,  had  already  forgotten  about 
her.  The  children  would  be  as  safe  as  possible  and  she 
was  too  late  to  catch  up  with  them  anyway.  She  put 
them  from  her  mind  as  she  started  to  help  Sarah. 

Time  meant  nothing  in  the  nightmare  that  followed. 
The  shadows  grew  long  and  the  sun  crept  down  the 
sky  without  her  noticing  it  as  she  moved  swiftly  back 
and  forth  bandaging,  cleaning,  quieting,  too  often 
closing  for  the  last  time  tired  eyes.  Those  of  the  men 
who  were  conscious  caught  at  her  skirts  and  called  to 
her  piteously.  She  worked  as  fast  as  she  could.  Great 
bonfires  had  been  lighted  for  warmth  and  light  when 
a  new  wagon  full  of  wounded  rolled  up.  At  last  she 
and  Sarah  were  lifting  the  last  man  to  the  ground. 
He  was  heavy  and  they  had  to  rest  a  minute  to  catch 
their  breath.  By  the  playful  light  of  the  lantern  that 
she  had  set  down  beside  him  his  face  seemed  familiar. 
Hurriedly  she  knelt  beside  him. 

“Sarah,  Sarah.  It’s  Gregson.” 

“Your  husband’s  orderly?” 

“Yes.  Gregson,  Gregson,  can  you  hear  me?  It’s  Mar¬ 
garet  Gammon.” 

She  could  see  the  injured  man  struggle  for  conscious¬ 
ness,  then  he  smiled. 

“How’s  little  Charles?”  He  was  remembering  his 
favorite. 

“He’s  fine.  But  how  is  my  husband?” 
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The  man’s  face  looked  blank,  then,  “Why,  man,  he’s 
- ”  and  his  voice  trailed  off. 

“Gregson,  Gregson,”  she  shook  his  shoulder  fran¬ 
tically. 

“Margaret,  leave  him  alone.  I'll  take  care  of  him.” 

“Yes,  but  my  husband.  I  must  know.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sure  he’s  all  right  or  the  man  would  have 
mentioned  it  at  first.  By  the  way,  where  is  Charles?” 

“The  baby?  Why,  with  the  other  children,  of 
course.” 

Sarah  looked  at  her  puzzled.  “The  girls  were  alone 
with  Peter  and  Mammy  and  the  other  niggers.  Charles 
was  to  be  with  you.” 

“Oh,  no.  Mammy  and  the  maid  have  him.  They 
were  all — ”  she  stopped  and  her  face  became  a  terrible 
mask  of  dread.  “But  you  saw  him.  You  must  have.” 

“I  went  up  to  the  carriage  and  spoke  to  Peter.  I 
asked  about  you  and  he  said  that  you  were  following. 
I  spoke  to  the  girls  and  I  asked  for  Charles.  Those  fool 
nigger  women  clutched  at  each  other  and  jabbered 
something  about  you.  Peter  was  the  only  one  of  them 
who  was  talking  sense.  The  doctor  called  me  then  and 
I  left  them.  I  figured  you  had  the  baby.  Later,  an 
orderly  told  me  an  officer  had  ordered  the  carriage  on. 
You  don’t  think —  Where  are  you  going?” 

Margaret  Gammon  felt  new  strength  in  her  tired, 
aching  body.  She  dashed  blindly  across  the  crowded 
lawn  not  even  noticing  when  once  she  tripped  against 
a-  motionless  body,  not  hearing  the  frantic  cries  from 
behind  her.  She  mounted  her  horse  quickly.  Racing 
him  back  to  the  road  she  was  again  in  the  never-ending 
mob.  Frenziedly  she  tried  to  fight  her  way  up-stream 
but  she  made  little  headway.  Again  and  again  she 
had  to  pull  the  horse  around,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
losing  ground.  At  last  her  mount  fell  and  her  left  foot 
was  caught  under  the  animal’s  body.  She  scarcely  no¬ 
ticed  the  pain  as  she  struggled  to  rise.  Pain  meant 
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nothing  to  her.  Two  men  picked  her  up.  She  pushed 
them  away  and  tried  to  stand  alone.  But  her  foot 
would  not  bear  her  weight  and  the  men  caught  her  as 
she  fell  again.  She  fought  with  them  and  they  held 
her  tightly  .  She  tried  to  free  herself  again.  A  man  on 
horseback  almost  ran  over  them  in  the  eerie  dark.  All 
she  could  see  around  her  were  milling  shapes  lighted 
weirdly  by  the  leaping  bonfires  behind  and  the  smoke 
of  countless  fires  somewhere  ahead.  Now  and  then  a 
torch  or  lantern  bobbed  along  the  road.  The  soldiers 
who  held  her  would  not  let  her  go.  They  took  her 
away  from  the  crowded  road  and  put  her  down  under 
the  trees. 

"Better  wait  for  a  wagon,”  one  of  them  said. 

“My  baby,"  she  shrieked  at  them.  “You’ve  got  to  let 
me  go  back.  They  forgot  him.  I’ve  got  to  go  back  for 
him."  She  thought  of  the  cannon  balls  smashing 
through  the  roof,  of  the  fire  slowly  starting  and  then 
sweeping  the  frame  structure.  She  could  see  her  baby 
lying  upstairs,  contentedly  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
big  bed  in  the  nursery,  joyously  counting  his  toes  and 
the  flames  closing  in  or  a  ball  falling,  falling.  Some¬ 


thing  black  and  hot  spread  through  her.  She  did  not 
know  when  she  started  screaming. 

The  strong  hands  of  the  men  held  her  as  she  tried 
to  get  up.  She  struck  at  them.  When  she  freed  one 
hand  she  clawed  at  the  man  on  her  right  and  could 
feel  the  skin  rip  under  her  finger  nails.  She  bit  at  their 
hands  and  drew  blood. 

The  shorter  of  the  two  men  seemed  apologetic.  He 
wanted  to  explain  but  she  could  not  comprehend  what 
he  was  saying.  “Orders,  mam.  No  one  can  go  back. 
The  Yankees  are  right  behind  us.  Besides,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  left  standing  on  the  way.  Everything  has  been 
destroyed.” 

Gradually  she  became  exhausted  and  her  struggles 
grew  fainter.  The  blackness  in  her  mind  now  was 
thick  and  heavy  and  cold.  She  no  longer  knew  where 
she  was  nor  who  she  was  nor  what  frightful  thing  had 
happened  to  her.  When  the  sun  began  to  rise  over  the 
ruined  countryside  she  lay 

still  on  the  damp  grass.  She  duilXU  UuXneX 
whimpered  weakly  and  was  and 

terrified.  Marianne  Uex 
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Two  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
But  have  I  had  a  letter! 

Someday  when  you’re  in  love  with  ■  me 
I  won’t  act  any  better. 

— Anne. 


This  is  why  I'm  here — 

To  love  and  love  but  you. 
Yet  I  wonder,  dear 
If  that’s  your  purpose  too. 

—Anne. 
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Cynthia  opened  the  door  of  the  powder  room,  swung 
it  wide  so  it  revealed  the  girl  seated  on  the  bench. 
The  girl  smiled  at  Cynthia  but  refused  to  look  beyond 
the  swinging  door.  Cynthia  leaned  over  the  mirror 
without  offering  to  excuse  herself. 

“What’s  the  hurry,  Cyn,  your  date  about  to  run  out 
on  you?” 

“No,  I  just  wanted  to  hurry  you  along,  Marian,  so 
you  would  be  sure  of  finding  yours  when  you  get  out 
there.” 

“Oh,  thanks,”  she  smiled  with  the  corners  of  her 
eyes  upturned  in  a  way  that  annoyed  Cynthia,  “No 
danger  of  that.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  Cynthia,  folding  herself  neatly 
into  the  seat  she  had  just  vacated,  “I'm  looking  out 
for  myself.  It’s  me,  Cynthia,  first  you  know,  women 
and  children  afterward.” 

Marian  only  smiled,  said,  “Hmmm,”  hummed  to 
herself  a  minute,  put  her  jacket  over  her  arm,  and 
walked  out.  Cynthia  could  see  Tom  holding  her  wrap 
for  her  as  they  stood  in  the  hall. 

“How  about  going  to  Pete’s?”  Tom  called  over  his 
shoulder  to  another  couple,  and  the  door  swung  shut. 

Cynthia  had  been  ready  for  two  minutes  when  she 
saw  Gussy  coming,  she  waived  him  along,  “How  about 
going  to  Pete’s,  Gussy?” 

Pete’s  belonged  to  Cynthia,  and  she  wouldn’t  let 
Marian,  or  Tom,  or  anyone  spoil  tonight.  She  had 
started  the  evening  at  a  disadvantage.  The  graduation 
banquet  would  have  been  much  better  sitting  at  the 
side  tables  with  the  older  crowd  than  being  buried  at 
the  speaker’s  table  with  the  rest  of  the  senior  class. 
Of  course,  Cynthia  had  managed  to  sit  next  to  Chris, 


the  only  teacher  in  the  school  who  was  young  and  light 
enough  to  dance  without  getting  himself  in  the  way. 
She  had  accepted  his  toast  as  the  most  popular  girl  of 
the  senior  class.  That  did  for  a  while,  but  she  was 
glad  to  get  out  of  there,  glad  to  get  into  the  older 
crowd  and  the  more  flattering  world. 

Pete’s  was  crowded,  and  the  Glen  Forest  crowd  filled 
the  back  room.  Pete’s  back  room  wasn’t  the  best  place 
to  dance  anyway,  with  the  supports  of  the  huge  shack 
rising  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the  uneven  floors 
that  had  been  hastily  constructed  after  the  last  fire. 

There  was  Marian  over  there  sitting  at  a  table  with 
Brad  Hartwell  and  Jane  Krummel.  But  where  was 
Tom  ? 

“Gussy,  get  me  a  drink,  and  I’ll  sit  right  here.  I 
won’t  move  an  eensy-weensy  bit  until  you  come  back, 
unless — ,”  but  Gussy  was  already  off  to  the  bar  where 
his  older  brother  was  waiting  to  be  cheered  along, 
ready  to  escort  Cynthia  if  Gussy  got  tired. 

“Heh,  Tom!”  Cynthia  called  as  she  caught  his  dark 
head  looking  over  the  crowd,  “Look  at  you!  You  look 
as  if  you're  trying  to  walk  straight  or  something.  How 
about  a  little  dance  to  limber  you  up?  After  all,  one 
year  out  of  school  can't  make  an  old  man  of  the  best 
dancer  in  Glen  Forest,  now,  can  it?” 

“Cyn,  you’re  crazy,”  he  stooped  down  to  smile  at  the 
top  curl  on  her  forehead.  Cynthia  sat  on  one  foot,  tall 
as  she  could  get  to  reach  up  to  his  great  height. 

“Tom,  listen,  there’s  ‘Stompin’  at  the  Savoy!’  That’s 
our  piece.  Remember  how  we  used  to  make  the  club 
stare  when  we  really  tried  that  one.  I  could  never  do 
it  with  Gussy  like  that!” 

He  looked  down  hesitantly  at  the  small  foot  with 
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us  high  heel  dangling  nervously,  “You  couldn't  dance 
in  those  things!” 

"Oh,  couldn't  I!  she  Hashed  up  at  him.  She  had 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  Gussy  coming  towards  her. 
The  slipper  was  off  and  the  other  one  was  already 
kicked  under  the  table,  “I  can  always  dance  with  you,” 
Cynthia  murmured  as  she  leaned  ever  so  slightly  against 
his  tall  shoulder  as  they  drifted  away  from  the  table. 

Gussy  set  the  drinks  down  and  waited  for  his  brother 
to  come  up.  He  could  always  get  someone  to  drink 
with  him  anyway,  and  if  Cynthia  wanted  to  dance,  let 
her.  There  were  plenty  of  guys  in  the  place,  and  after 
.ill  why  shouldn't  he  be  generous.  Cynthia  went  with 
him  more  than  anyone  else,  and  she  was  a  cute  girl  at 
that.  He  didn't  look  up  from  his  drink  until  his 
brother  sat  down  and  called  loudly  for  the  waiter. 

“Say,  Gus,  isn't  that  your  girl  out  there?”  he  yelled 
unnecessarily. 

“Yeah,”  said  Gus,  and  he  turned  sleepily  towards  the 
dance  floor  where  a  couple  was  dancing  by  the  crowded 
tables,  across  the  floor,  and  past  one  particular  table 
again  and  again.  At  the  table  was  Marian,  posed 
cigarette  and  drink  close  together,  laughing  with  some 
older  boy. 

But  the  crowd  was  really  looking  at  Cyn  and  Tom. 
Cyn  was  making  a  fool  of  herself.  She  could  dance 
with  Tom  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  crowd,  but 
she  was  showing  off  madly.  She  danced  away  from 
him,  yelled  and  clapped,  rushed  back  and  finished  a 
few  closely  packed  steps.  Then  they  broke  away, 
looked  down  at  their  feet,  dashed  off  a  few  more,  and 
Cyn  was  yelling  madly  again,  singing  the  words  to 
the  song  that  Tom  had  been  crooning  as  only  Cyn 
could  sing  them.  Her  bare  feet  had  more  rhythm  than 
even  Tom  could  keep  up  with.  His  handsome  face 
looked  handsomer  when  he  smiled  and  laughed  like 
that.  It  livened  up  eyes  that  were  sometimes  dull. 

They  didn't  talk  much,  but  the  evening  was  theirs 
just  the  same,  even  if  a  million  Marians  had  been  sit¬ 
ting  there,  watching - . 

Pete  had  to  tell  his  customers  at  the  bar  that  it  was 
only  some  crazy  kids  from  Glen  Forest. 

“They'll  get  over  it,”  he  said,  nodding  towards  the 
back  room,  “They  always  come  up  here  on  Saturday 
nights,  fill  up  the  place,  and  they  keep  the  nickelodeon 
going.” 

“Not  bad,''  the  customer  remarked,  “Not  bad !  That 
girl  there  has  something  all  right,  all  right!” 

That  summer  Cynthia  decided  that  she  did  have 


something  definite  after  all.  But  it  wasn't  quite  as 
simple  as  all  that.  It  had  been  hard  to  convince  her 
mother.  Her  father  had  said  nothing,  and  her  brother 
had  cheered  the  idea.  Glen  Forest  now  took  to  read¬ 
ing  its  monthly  magazines  more  carefully  to  see  if 
Cynthia  Staton  had  her  picture  in  any  of  the  ads.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer,  Cynthia  Staton  was  the  smart¬ 
est  of  Jack  Reynold's  brunette  type,  debutante  and 
girl-about-town. 

Everyone  was  away  on  vacations  as  Cynthia  worked 
long  hours  in  New  York,  learning  posture,  walking, 
turning,  how  to  hold  her  hands,  the  technique  of  float¬ 
ing  instead  of  dragging  into  a  room.  Poses  that  had 
to  be  held  for  fifteen  minutes,  twenty  minutes,  half  an 
hour.  Shaky  mornings  when  just  the  cup  of  coffee  she 
had  started  off  with  kept  her  dizzy  and  taut.  But 
everything  turned  out  beautifully.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  she  was  a  model.  The  town  knew  it.  They 
were  excited,  but  not  excited  enough. 

Cynthia  Staton’s  family  lived  in  New  York  during 
the  winter.  Cynthia -modeled  fur  coats,  fur-trimmed 
hats  with  muffs  to  match,  evening  wraps,  and  occa¬ 
sional  sports  clothes.  Reynolds  decided  she  wasn’t  the 
sports  type.  There  was  a  touch  of  masculinity  that  he 
wanted  to  hide,  wanted  to  extinguish  with  a  longer, 
taller  coiffure,  freakish  bows,  frilly  cuffs  and  ridiculous 
wide  skirts.  Anyone  could  model  sports  clothes,  but 
it  took  someone  like  Cynthia  to  model  an  evening 
gown.  An  evening  gown  needed  life,  and  that  Cynthia 
had,  vibrantly.  She  breathed  it  nervously,  like  a 
thoroughbred  before  a  race.  Jack  Reynolds  took  stock 
of  her  and  decided  that  he  could  run  her  for  several 
years,  perhaps  ten.  She  had  the  makings  of  a  winner 
so  far.  He  was  putting  all  odds  on  her  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  If  Cynthia  would  play  the  game  with  him, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  stop  her. 

On  May  15,  Cynthia  informed  him  that  the  Statons 
were  moving  out  to  Glen  Forest  for  the  summer,  and 
her  morning  hours  would  have  to  change.  She  couldn’t 
possibly  get  in  at  9:00  when  that  meant  getting  up  at 
6:30.  Would  eleven  o’clock  do?  They  stormed.  He 
dragged  out  explanations  about  spoiling  her,  what 
would  the  other  girls  think!  but  Cynthia  won.  A 
slimly  shanked  girl  in  black  stepped  onto  the  9:45 
train  at  Glen  Forest  every  morning  and  smiled  to  her¬ 
self  at  the  confusion  that  went  on  in  Reynold’s  office 
at  this  hour,  then  settled  down  for  an  hour's  ride  on 
the  train. 

She  was  sorry  she  was  taking  the  9:45.  Tom  Hadley 
took  the  7:45  every  morning,  so  her  mother  informed 


her  after  the  first  day  Mr.  Staton  had  been  deposited 
with  the  early  commuters. 

"I  think  he  has  quite  a  good  job,”  Mrs.  Staton  told 
her  as  Cyn  got  dressed,  “I  met  his  mother  at  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  she  tells  me  he  has  been  working  in  Jones 
and  Freeman’s  Wall  Street  office  all  winter.” 

“Funny,  I  haven’t  run  into  him,”  Cyn  said  meas- 
uredly  as  she  pulled  a  dress  over  her  head. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  funny  about  it.  You 
haven’t  been  near  your  Dad’s  office  all  winter.  You 
didn’t  have  lunch  with  him  downtown  once.” 

“Oh,  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?”  Cyn  yelled  as 
she  pulled  a  shoe  out  of  the  closet  rack. 

“Well,  I  just  meant,  Cynthia,  that  you  haven’t  been 
going  out  with  any  of  those  nice  businessmen  lately. 
You  know,  you  meet  such  different  types  up  at  that 
agency — .” 

“It  isn't  that  agency!”  Cynthia  shrieked,  annoyed, 
“It’s  the  ‘office’  and  don’t  call  it  anything  else.  You 
might  think  I  was  being  hired  out  like  a  washing 
woman  every  day.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  I  approve  of  your  job,  but  I  don't 
like  those  men  you  met  last  winter.  I  hoped  they 
wouldn't  follow  you  out  here.” 

“Oh  yeh!”  said  Cynthia,  and  she  resolved  to  ask 
Nick  out  for  the  week-end.  Once  he  was  here,  her 
mother  couldn’t  do  anything  about  it. 

Saturday  afternoon  she  didn’t  come  home  on  the 
train,  but  drove  out  with  Nick.  Nick  was  like  his  car, 
tall,  powerful,  light,  good  for  town  or  country.  That’s 
why  she  had  asked  Nick.  It  could  have  been  Jim 
Clemens  or  Ernie  Gates.  They  would  have  come,  but 
they  would  have  been  ready  to  leave  early  Sunday 
morning  and  have  expected  her  to  leave  with  them. 
No,  Nick  was  safe;  anyway  she  counted  on  making 
her  impression  without  him. 

Any  foil  would  do  for  Tom.  She  had  been  fencing 
with  him  long  enough.  Last  year,  how  silly  she  had 
been.  She  had  been  afraid  to  choose  her  weapons,  had 
acted  loud  and  cheap,  attracting  the  kind  of  attention 
she  really  didn’t  want.  Tom  had  liked  her,  boisterous 
as  she  was.  But  this  time  it  would  be  different.  The 
crowd  wouldn’t  be  necessary.  She  could  meet  him  as 
a  perfect  stranger,  pass  over  all  the  incidents  of  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  Tom  hadn’t  seen  her  in  a 
long  time,  and  working  all  day  in  a  stuffy  broker's 
office  hadn’t  given  him  much  chance  to  get  around. 
She  had  all  the  advantages,  and  she  was  going  to  play 
them. 

Mrs.  Staton  was  out  on  the  lawn  when  Nick’s  long 
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car  swung  in  the  drive  at  Glen  Forest.  Cynthia  was 
glad  that  her  mother  had  dressed  especially  for  their 
arrival.  She  liked  to  see  her  looking  nice  when  anyone 
came  in,  whether  it  was  in  New  York  or  the  country. 
After  all,  she  needed  at  least  that  help  from  her 
mother.  Everything  else  that  had  made  Cynthia  Staton 
was  her  own. 

“Hello,  Mrs.  Staton.’’  Nick  jumped  out  of  the  car 
and  was  Opening  the  door  for  Cynthia.  “Quite  a  place 
you  have  here!"  Cynthia  smiled  at  him  knowingly. 

“Yes,  we  do  like  it,”  Mrs.  Staton  murmured  absent- 
mindedly  and  then  turned  steadily  to  Cynthia,  “Cyn¬ 
thia,  your  father  and  I  are  going  out.  We  promised 
to  be  at  Mrs.  Gaynor’s  cocktail  party  by  seven.  After¬ 
wards  we  are  going  to  the  graduation  dinner  at  the 
club,  and  I  want  you  and  Nick  to  go.  The  alumni 
wanted  you  to  come,  and  I  said  you  would.” 

Cynthia  waited  a  moment,  “Oh,  we’ll  go  if  we  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  mother,  but  we  aren't  dressed.  Anyway,  we 
have  to  wait  for  Lizzy  and  Ted  Blandon  to  drive  in 
from  Shore  Hills,  don't  we  Nick?”  she  laughed  at 
them  both. 

Nick  hesitated,  and  then  her  mother’s,  “Well, 
Cynthia — ” 

“We  couldn't  possibly  get  there  before  ten,”  Cynthia 
complained. 

“But,  Cynthia,  the  dinner  will  be  over!” 

“That’s  all  right,”  Cynthia  laughed,  “they’ll  never 
miss  us  during  the  speeches,  and  we’ll  get  there  in  time 
for  the  dance,”  she  patted  her  mother’s  arm  and  jumped 
out  of  the  car,  “Besides,  we  aren’t  high-school  children.” 

Nick  considered  it  a  good  joke.  She  would  keep 
him  laughing  at  her  mother,  the  town,  her  friends. 
After  all,  it  was  all  right  to  come  back  to  Glen  Forest 
to  startle  the  citizenry,  but  she  didn’t  want  her  new 
world  to  feel  the  tremors. 

Cynthia  asked  Nick  to  drive  along  the  lake  before 
they  went  to  the  club  that  evening.  There  was  only  a 
silver  sheet,  thin  and  almost  inconceivable  where  the 
water  touched  the  beach  and  the  lights  from  the  club 
were  reflected  in  long  gold  streamers.  It  was  too  early 
in  the  year  for  couples  to  be  out  on  the  lake,  and  too 
early  in  the  evening  for  their  cars  to  be  parked  along 
the  shore. 

She  was  glad  when  they  came  up  the  drive  and 
found  the  tennis  courts  surrounded  by  cars.  Music 
and  muted  voices  could  be  heard  inside,  and  a  glance 
at  the  familiar  terrace  showed  that  there  were  a  few 
couples  dancing  out  there.  If  Tom  were  here,  he 
would  probably  be  dancing  her  out  there. 
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For  a  minute  she  felt  a  vague  uncertainty  about 
going  into  the  club,  but  she  hadn't  backed  down  on 
anything  for  years.  Glen  Forest  and  Tom  and  all  those 
other  people  would  have  to  get  used  to  Cynthia  Staton 
as  Cyn  had  gotten  used  to  herself.  She  would  make 
Tom  like  the  new  Cynthia  even  better  than  he  had 
liked  the  old  one.  Oh,  if  Tom  isn't  there!  She  could 
make  Nick  take  her  over  to  Shore  Hills,  any  place 
where  they  had  been  before  in  their  jaunts  in  his  car 
that  spring.  Nick  wouldn't  ask  any  questions.  He 
expected  most  anything  of  her,  and  he  got  it.  That’s 
what  he  liked  about  her.  “Little  heathen!"  he  called 
her. 

Nick  was  opening  the  door  for  her,  bowing  low, 
and  teasingly  asking  her  to  please  come  out,  he  was 
afraid  of  the  robber  knights  he  might  meet  in  this 
queen's  castle.  She  flicked  an  imaginary  fan  in  his 
solemn  face,  and  they  laughed  together. 

“We  won't  be  here  long,  will  we  Cyn?"  Nick  asked 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  lounge. 

“Oh,  you  wicked  boy,”  Cyn  taunted  him,  “you 
wouldn't  run  out  on  these  nice  people  as  soon  as  you 
get  here.  Why,  we  might  even  rescue  some  of  them 
and  take  them  along  with  us,  do  our  good  deed  for 
today,  Nicky.” 

“All  right,  boy  scout,  anything  you  say,  but  how 
about  some  dancing?” 

Cynthia  chose  the  stairs  that  led  up  behind  the  or¬ 
chestra  instead  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  ballroom. 
She  knew  the  line  of  mothers  and  other  stray  women 
that  would  confront  them,  inquire  first  about  “dear 
Cynthia”  and  then  about  Mrs.  Staton  just  as  if  she 
hadn't  been  at  their  bridge  party  yesterday  afternoon. 
Anyway,  Tom's  table  probably  would  be  over  near  the 
orchestra,  and  she  wanted  to  catch  his  eye  before  the 
rush  started. 

The  room  looked  not  quite  familiar,  long  benches 
were  strewn  along  the  walls,  demolished  dinners  still 
on  the  tables,  and  elbows  and  heads  turning  in  every 
direction.  Why,  she  didn’t  know  anyone!  Oh,  of 
course,  one  of  the  girls  in  her  class  and  the  boy  she  is 
engaged  to,  her  mother’s  friends,  boys  who  always 
came  to  the  dances — . 

They  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  steps  for  a  minute. 

“Well,  Nick,  let’s  dance — .” 

He  was  off,  whirling  her  around  the  corner,  taking 
off  her  fur  jacket  and  flinging  it  over  the  nearest  chair. 
Carelessly  he  had  knocked  over  a  glass,  leaving  a  red 
stain  trickling  onto  the  floor. 


She  laughed,  as  easily  as  if  she  had  dropped  her 
handkerchief  on  the  floor,  tossed  the  stiff  organdie  of 
her  sleeves  in  the  air  and  like  a  bright  green  bird  was 
off,  across  the  dance  floor.  Now,  no  one  was  noticing 
Nick,  but  the  girl  couldn't  escape  their  eye. 

She  was  too  brilliant.  It  almost  hurt  their  eyes  to 
watch  her  against  the  background  of  soft  pastels  and 
whites  and  the  dullness  of  men’s  coats.  The  basque 
of  her  dress  was  a  shimmering  green  that  fit  close  like 
summer  plumage,  and  the  white  organdie  skirt  and 
sleeves  were  like  swirling  wings.  Her  dark  curls  lay 
close  to  her  neck  and  spiraled  up  until  they  were  met 
by  a  bright  green  bow. 

Everyone  was  whispering.  Her  elation  grew  with 
each  scattered  bit  of  comment,  and  even  some  of  those 
dancing  stopped  for  a  minute  to  notice  her. 

“Who  is  she?” 

“Why,  I’ve  never  seen  her  before.” 

“Do  you  know  her,  Jane?  I  haven’t  heard  of  any¬ 
one  new  moving  in,  did  you?” 

“Perhaps  she  is  from  out  of  town,  but  I  am  sure  Bob 
would  have  spoken  about  her.  He  notices  every  pretty 
girl.” 

The  poor  things.  They  didn’t  even  know  her.  She 
could  practically  stare  into  their  faces,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  recognition,  only  a  sort  of  wonderment.  She 
looked  coolly  around  as  they  danced,  searching  the 
room  for  her  friends,  for  anyone  that  would  give  her  a 
clue  about  Tom’s  being  there. 

That  dance  was  over,  and  they  stopped  beside  a  table 
of  high-school  boys  and  girls,  talking  and  whispering. 
She  could  hear  what  they  were  saying,  and  could  al¬ 
most  feel  the  others  begin  to  overhear  it,  too. 

“That’s  Cynthia  Staton.  Gosh !  does  she  look  differ¬ 
ent!” 

“Different,  boy  she’s  smooth!” 

“Look  at  that  dress  and  her  makeup!  Why,  you 
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wouldn’t  know  her.  Not  as  the  girl  who  used  to  tear 
around  Glen  Forest.” 

“I  hear  she’s  a  model  for  Jack  Reynolds  in  New 
York.” 

“Oh!  that  explains  it!” 

“She  does  look  kind  of  cheap,  though.” 

Cheap!  Why  she  was  the  most  gorgeous  girl  in  the 
room.  And  those  women  who  had  trouble  with  their 
figures  getting  away  from  them  or  their  hair  turning 
grey!  They  had  nothing  on  her.  They  had  nothing 
at  all.  Of  course,  Pat  Fell  had  red  hair  that  would 
outshine  a  golden  knight,  and  there  were  one  or  two 
platinum  blondes  in  the  crowd,  but  they  were  spoiled 
by  freckles  or  an  upturned  nose.  But  it  was  ridiculous 
to  listen  to  high-school  patter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  dance  she  suggested  they 
go  out  to  the  bar. 

“It’s  awful  stuffy  in  here,  Nick,”  she  complained. 

Over  her  shoulder  he  smiled,  “Yes,  isn’t  it!  We 
might  be  more  comfortable  in  the  bar.” 

Still,  she  was  almost  shivering  when  Nick  picked 
up  the  fur  jacket  and  slipped  it  over  her  shoulders. 
It  was  such  a  beautiful  jacket.  She  didn’t  care  if  she 
knocked  over  a  million  glasses  with  it,  knocked  them 
all  down  like  a  row  of  ten-pins  and  the  heads  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  room  along  with  them.  She  was  laughing 
as  they  entered  the  bar,  thinking  of  snapping  a  long 
fur  piece  in  their  faces  like  a  whip  and  seeing  them 
recoil.  Hadn’t  they  fairly  recoiled  as  she  danced  past 
them  tonight? 

The  bar  was  more  dimly  lighted,  and  she  blinked 
her  eyelashes  to  accustom  herself  to  the  light.  There  in 
a  corner  her  eyes  fell  unconsciously  into  a  trap  and 
were  held. 

Tom  was  looking  at  her  as  he  never  had  before.  Not 
with  indifference,  but  with  the  same  look  of  amaze¬ 
ment  as  seeing  the  fat  lady  in  the  circus.  He  wasn’t 
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pitying  her,  but  he  was  coming  close  to  it.  She  shook 
off  the  thought  as  she  got  a  hold  of  the  room  and  its 
occupants.  Tom  couldn’t  sit  there  staring  much  longer. 

“Tom,”  Cynthia  finally  rushed  to  meet  an  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  “And  Marian!”  she  echoed  as  she 
noticed  that  a  girl  was  with  him.  “This  is  really  too 
marvelous!  Of  course,  you  know  Nick  Foster.  This  is 
Tom  Hadley  and  Marian  Green.  It’s  good  to  see  you 
after  all  these  months — ,”  she  waved  her  arms  to  in¬ 
clude  both  of  them  in  one  gesture. 

“Hello,  Cynthia.  Glad  to  meet  you,  Nick,”  said 
Tom,  and  Marian  offered  her  hand  with  a  smile. 

“She’s  changed,  hasn't  she?”  Tom  asked  grinning 
down  at  Marian  and  then  looking  appraisingly  at 
Cynthia.  Why,  he  hadn’t  even  used  the  old  name  that 
had  originated  back  in  the  days  when  it  was  always 
“Tom  and  Cyn.” 

“I  think  you’re  gorgeous,  Cynthia,”  Marian  smiled 
at  her  and  when  Cynthia  only  looked  startled,  added, 
“Really  I  do.  Glen  Forest  hasn’t  seen  anything  like 
you  in  years.  Have  we,  Tom?” 

Cynthia  thought  if  they  asked  each  other  any  more 
questions,  she  would  scream.  Nick  had  seen  her  be 
temperamental  before.  Of  course,  if  she  decided  to 
throw  a  glass,  he  would  merely  stand  there  and  catch 
it  for  her.  But  that  was  silly.  There  was  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  be  angry  with  dear  old  Tom,  and 
Marian  is  such  a  sweet  girl — .  She  would  have  to  act 
just  as  sweet  herself.  She  remembered  when  her 
mother  had  first  sent  her  off  to  parties  with  Tom, 
“Now,  remember,  Tom’s  an  awfully  nice  boy.  Do  be 
sweet  to  him!”  She  had  been  sweet  to  him  all  right. 
And  what  did  she  get  for  it? 

Nick  pulled  out  a  chair  for  her  next  to  Tom,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  sit  down.  Well, 
wasn’t  that  what  she  wanted  to  happen  ? 

“What  will  you  folks  have  to  drink?”  Nick  was 
asking. 

He  got  the  orders,  and  while  he  murmured  some¬ 
thing  to  Marian  about  country  life,  Cynthia  turned 
boldly  to  Tom,  “You  know  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about  all  night,  Tom?  Remember  those  heavenly 
dances  we  used  to  have  out  on  the  terrace  when  the 
orchestra  played  a  waltz,  and  we  wanted  just  the  two 
of  us  to  be  dancing.  Let’s  slip  out  there  for  a  minute 
while  Nick  gets  acquainted.” 

Tom’s  handsome  face  didn't  look  startled.  He  turned 
to  the  others,  “Excuse  us  for  a  moment,  Marian.  It 
isn’t  often  that  I  get  a  chance  to  dance  with  one  of 
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the  glamor  girls  of  the  country.  1  might  not  get  an¬ 
other  chance,  you  know." 

Marian  smiled  sweetly  at  them  both,  “Yes,  do!” 

“Tom.  you  silly."  Cynthia  breathed  as  the  music  be¬ 
gan.  “Don't  say  you'll  never  be  able  to  dance  with  me 
again.  Why,  I  ll  be  home  all  summer,  and  even  a 
model  has  to  take  time  oft  once  in  a  while.  They 
don't  keep  me  chained  up,  you  know!” 

“I  bet  they'd  like  to,"  Tom  said  teasingly.  “There 
are  probably  lots  of  handsome  men  like  Nick  who 
hate  to  see  you  slip  oft  to  the  country  every  evening.” 

“But  I'd  rather  be  out  here,”  Cynthia  objected.  “I 
can't  be  here  in  the  winter,  and  I  missed  Glen  Forest 
terribly  all  those  long  months,  all  my  old  friends,  too.” 

“We  missed  you,  Cyn.  Why,  the  parties  weren't 
any  good  without  you.  We  haven’t  been  up  to  Pete's 
in  ages.  We’ll  have  to  try  it  this  summer.” 

“Of  course,  we  will,  Tom.  Remember  how  we 
danced  up  there  last  June,  that  night  everyone  watched 
us  ?” 

“That  was  some  night.  I  remember  how  mad  Marian 
was,  and  how  we  laughed  over  it  afterward.” 

Cynthia  laughed,  too.  “That  was  silly,  wasn’t  it?” 
she  said,  thinking  of  Marian  storming  at  Tom  when 
he  finally  got  around  to  taking  her  home. 

“Yes,  you  and  I  certainly  dashed  around  like  two 
little  whirling  dervishes.  Guess  I  was  quite  a  jitterbug 
in  my  day,  even  if  I  did  look  darn  ridiculous.” 

“Tom,  you  mean  you  don’t  dance  any  more!” 

“Of  course,  I  do,  just  like  we’re  dancing  now.” 

“But  this  isn’t  as  much  fun,  Tom.  It  is  just  because 
I'm  with  you.” 

“Oh  ho,”  Tom  laughed  at  her,  looking  down  at  the 
little  glamor  girl.  “You’ll  probably  be  dancing  with 
counts  and  dukes  next  winter,  but  you  come  out  and 
dance  at  my  wedding  anyway,  Cynthia.” 

“Wedding!”  Cynthia  danced  on  without  movement 
or  feeling.  Tom  getting  married!  That  could  only 
mean  that  Marian — .  It  was  ridiculous.  “Tell  me, 
am  I  really  the  first  to  know?”  she  breathed  excitedly 
now.  “Have  you  two  announced  it  yet?” 

“Why  Cyn,  you’re  fooling  me.  Marian  and  I  were 
engaged  last  spring.  We  were  only  waiting  until  I 
held  a  good  job  for  a  while — .” 

Cynthia  took  his  hand  quickly  and  led  him  back 
to  the  bar. 

“Marian,”  she  cooed  at  her  over  Nick’s  head,  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me?  I  finally  got  it  out  of  this  naughty 
boy.  I  think  it’s  just  too  wonderful,  your  being  en¬ 
gaged!  We’ll  have  to  celebrate,  tonight.  You  know 


I  only  came  out  for  the  weekend,  and  I  may  not  be 
here  again  all  summer — .” 

Nick  stared  at  her.  Tom  protested,  “Why  I  thought 
you  told  us  you  weren’t  going — .” 

“Now,  Tom,”  Cynthia  put  a  hand  on  his  arm,  “Don’t 
tell  the  secret,"  and  she  smiled  sweetly  at  Marian. 
“This  is  the  most  exciting  thing  that  has  happened  in 
ages.  Why,  I  told  Nick  we  would  probably  see  you 
two  together,  but  I  didn’t  dream  you  were  engaged — . 
Oh,  Marian,  I  haven't  seen  the  ring,”  she  leaned  grace¬ 
fully  towards  Marian  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Marian  looked  at  her  honestly,  “Why,  we  don’t  have 
the  ring  yet,  Cyn.  Tom’s  waiting  until  he  gets  a  bonus 
and  makes  the  down  payment  on  the  house  before 
we  get  the  ring.  We’re  just  waiting  until  we  have  the 
extra  money,  then  you’ll  be  able  to  see  the  diamond 
all  the  way  across  the  table.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  Cynthia  answered,  but  she  didn’t  miss 
the  understanding  look  that  Tom  and  Marian  gave 
each  other  after  that  little  speech. 

This  time  it  was  Cynthia  who  proposed  the  toast, 
“To  the  bride.”  They  might  have  stayed  longer,  but 
Nick  seemed  restless  and  she  didn’t  want  to  impose  on 
him.  After  all,  Tom  and  Marian  were  perfect  strangers. 

“But  we  must  be  leaving,”  Cynthia  begged.  “We’re 
driving  back  to  New  York  tomorrow,  and  we  really 
do  have  to  go  to  bed  some  time  before  that.” 

“Oh,  don't  go  so  soon,”  Marian  said.  “Tom  and  I 
planned  to  celebrate  tonight  anyway.” 

Nick  came  to  her  rescue.  “Sorry,  Marian,  but  some 
friends  of  ours  from  Shore  Hills  are  probably  waiting 
for  us  over  at  the  Statons  now,  and  we  can’t  keep  them 
all  night.” 

“Oh,”  Cynthia  jumped  up,  “Liz  and  Ted  will  prob¬ 
ably  think  we’re  lost.  Well,  goodbye,  you  two  love¬ 
birds.”  The  green  plumage  flew  out  of  the  bar,  waving 
a  kiss  from  the  doorway. 

“Phew,”  Marian  sighed,  “I  think  I'll  go  down  and 
powder  my  nose.” 

The  door  of  the  powder  room  swung  open.  Cynthia 
was  in  the  washroom,  wiping  away  a  bit  of  makeup 
that  had  left  the  stenciled  borders  of  her  eyes.  She 
could  hear  the  whispered  laughter  of  two  girls  as  they 
shared  the  bench  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

“Oh,  Marian,  I  am  so  excited.  Did  you  just  find 
out?  What  did  he  say?” 

“Jane,  I  can’t  believe  it.  We’re  engaged!  Tom  just 
told  me.  Really,  he  didn’t  tell  me.  He  just  announced 
it,  like  that,”  she  snapped  her  fingers  laughingly. 

“But  what  did  you  say?” 


“Oh,  I  couldn’t  say  anything.  You  see,  that  Cynthia 
Staton  who  has  been  pestering  Tom  for  years  came  up 
tonight,  and  we  just  couldn’t  get  rid  of  her.  Well, 
Tom  said  he  had  to  do  something  to  shoo  her  off,  so 
he  told  her  it  was  all  settled,  that  we  had  been  engaged 
all  spring.” 

“I  bet  that  floored  her!” 

“Oh,  she  fairly  oozed  charm.  But  the  best  part  of 
it  is  this,”  Marian  stretched  out  her  hand,  wearing  a 
sparkling  diamond  on  the  third  finger.  “She  didn’t 
know  that  Tom  had  the  ring  all  the  time.  He  just 
gave  it  to  me.” 

“You  mean,  you  really  are  engaged  ?” 
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“Of  course,  darling.  Tom  has  just  been  waiting  to 
announce  it.  Remember,  you  must  come  and  dance  at 
our  wedding!” 

The  door  swung  shut,  and  Cynthia  came  into  the 
powder  room  to  get  a  better  light  on  her  makeup.  Her 
mouth  wasn’t  quite  straight,  and  she  needed  more 
mascara  if  she  expected  to  last  through  the  evening. 
There  was  no  telling  where  she  and  Nick  might  go. 
Darling  Nick!  You  never  know  what  to  expect  of 
him.  That’s  what  Nick  had  said  about  her.  Why, 
they  were  birds  of  a  feather  after  all.  She  would  tell 
him  that,  when  they  were  dancing.  They  did  dance 
so  well  together! 
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The  Song  o  /  Tjwo 
Swans 

With  this  issue  the  two  present  editors  made  their 
“swan-song."  We  hope  that  we  have  been  able  to  give 
our  readers  a  little  bit  of  the  enjoyment  we  promised 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  really  have  tried  to 
do  our  best  to  give  you  what  you  told  us  you  wanted, 
and  if  we  have  done  this,  the  credit  is  due,  not  to  us 
alone,  but  to  the  competent  staff  that  the  magazine  has 
had  this  year.  Most  of  the  staff  will  be  here  next  year 
to  make  the  magazine  the  worthwhile  publication  that 
we  have  become  convinced  that  it  is. 

A  swan-song  is  supposed  to  be  something  sad,  and 
we,  the  editors  are  supposed  to  have  a  tear  in  our  eyes 
as  we  say  goodbye.  In  times  like  the  present,  there  is 
no  sense  in  that.  Every  man  has  his  duty  and  realizes 
it.  We  have  ours,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  we  intend 
to  fill  it.  It  is  with  a  realization  that  you  have  made  us 
a  bit  more  conscious  of  taste  that  we  add  a  “Thank 
you"  to  this  farewell.  In  the  years  that  are  ahead  of 
us,  we  shall  try  to  carry  out  the  wishes  that  you  ex¬ 
pressed  to  us,  for  it  is  through  you  that  we  have  become 
slightly  stable. 

We  are  sure  that  next  year’s  staff  will  be  as  willing 
to  listen  to  your  appeals  as  we  were.  Goodbye  for  the 
time  being.  Let  us  hear  from  you  through  contribu¬ 
tions.  It’s  the  best  way  to  tell  us  that  you  are  thinking 
about  us  and  Duke. 

William  M.  Thomas,  Editor, 
Jack  Heath,  Associate  Editor. 


&4mong  Our  Contributors 

Heath  Thomas  ( Every  Man  Wants  Power)  is  the 
pen  name  of  a  new  combination  of  writers,  Bill 
Thomas  and  Jack  Heath.  It  was  a  purely  experimental 
proposition  in  the  beginning.  Dr.  Blackburn  liked  the 
story,  and  the  authors  are  now  considering  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  Kaufman-Hart  combination. 

Lou  Cassels  (It  Might  Happen  Here)  is  well  known 
as  a  journalist,  but  his  career  as  a  short-story  writer  is 
rather  new.  Certainly  he  has  the  fundamental  require¬ 
ments  of  wit  and  imagination. 

And  at  Evening  by  Laura  Turner  and  Marianne 
Eder  is  another  experiment  in  combining  two  heads  for 
one  story.  How  do  you  like  the  idea? 


£ 


BUT  RUNNING  AWAY  WONT  HELP 


lust  as  surely  as  Spring  comes  the 
moth  comes  with  it.  Your  only 
protection  is  cleaning  and  storage 
in  genuine  Moth  Seal  Bags. 

Duke  University  Laundry 


Printing  styles  and  the  trend  in  type 
faces  are  constantly  changing,  but  Serv¬ 
ice  and  High  Quality  are  unvarying  in 
the  production  of  all  printing  in  our 
large  plant. 

We  have  been  growing  for  55  years  .  .  . 
serving  the  manufacturing,  trades,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  professional  leaders  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  South. 

PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BOOK  BINDING 

THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


//  You  Can’t  Afford  to  Miss!! 

50  BEAUTIFUL  GIBUS  50 

IN 

The  Laugh’s  the  Thing 

Presented  by  tin*  HOOF  'N'  HOKNI  CLl  B 

AT  PAGE  AUDITORIUM 

Thursday  and  Friday ,  May  7th  and  Rth 

AT  THE  LOW  PRICE  OF  50c  ANI)  75c  GET  YOUR  TICKETS  EARL  > 


Now  for  the  first  time  the  amazing  stroboscopic  camera 
analyzes  the  swing  that  made  baseball  history 


DiMaggio  sizes  up  the  pitch  . . . 


He  starts  that  devastating  swing...  Squarely  ...  solidly  ...  bat  meets  balL 


tvukish 


carettes  ,  I 


With  his  eyes  still  focused  on  the 
batted  ball . . . 


Joe  follows  through  in  a  tremendous 
release  of  driving  power. 


I'VE  S/V10KED 
CAMELS 
FOR  8  YEARS. 
THEY  HAVE  THE 
MILDNESS  THAT 
COUNTS  WITH 
ME 


Right  off  the  bat, 
Joe  Di  Maggio,  shown 
here  at  home,  will  tell 
you:  "  I  find  Camels 
easy  on  the  throat  — 
milder  in  every  way. 
And  they’ve  got  the 
flavor  that  hits  the 
spot  every  time.  You 
bet  I  like  Camels!" 

K.  .7.  R  mold-  Tobacco  Co., 
V.’i niton- Salem,  X.  C. 


A  remarkable  series  of  repetitive  flashes 
show  you  the  famous  DiMaggio  swing 
and  follow-through  all  in  this  one  picture 
above.  Below,  at  the  left,  you  see  Joe  en¬ 
joying  a  Camel.  For  with  Joe  DiMaggio, 
when  the  game  is  over,  it’s  "now  for  a 
Camel.”  Yes,  Camel— the  milder  cigarette 
with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28%  LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 
largest-selling  cigarettes  tested  — 
less  than  any  of  them  —  according 
to  independent  scientific  tests  of 
the  smoke  itself ! 
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